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X condition  of  tlie  study  of  political  economy 
])rescribe,  as  most  suitable  for  these  pages,  a 
the  subject  different  from  that  adoi>ted  in 
her  departments  of  knowledge.  There  pre- 
jad  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of 
ice,  and  much  difference  of  opinion  both  as 
and  as  to  its  doctrines.  There  is,  in  fact, 
3ve  that  it  has  now  entered  on  a transition 
destined  ere  long  to  undergo  a considerable 
i.  Hence  it  has  appeared  to  be  unseasonable, 
inexpedient,  to  attempt  in  this  place  a new 
:ise  on  political  economy.  What  is  known  as 
: ” or  “ classical  ” system,  though  in  our  time 
called  in  question,  is  to  be  found  set  out  in 
-lx)oks  accessible  to  every  one.  Again,  some 
iportant  special  branches  of  economics  are  so 
i and  discussed  in  other  parts  of  the  present 
;kinc;,  Exchange,  Finance,  Money,  &c.)  as 
th  any  further  treatment  of  them  hero.  It 
ight  that  the  mode  of  handling  the  subject 
ite  to  the  circumstances  c>f  the  case,  and  likely 
)fitable,  would  be  that  of  tracing  historically 
il  point  of  view  the  course  of  speculation 
omic  phenomena,  and  contemplating  the  suc- 
■)f  opinion  concerning  them  as  products  of 
which  they  were  respectively  evolved. 


Such  a study  is  in  harmony  with  the  best  intellectual 
tendencies  of  our  age,  which  is,  more  than  anything  else, 
characterized  by  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  historical 
spirit.  To  such  a degree  has  this  spirit  permeated  all  our 
modes  of  thinking  that  with  respect  to  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  no  less  than  with  respect  to  every  institution 
and  every  form  of  liuman  activity,  we  almost  instinctively 
ask,  not  merely  wliat  is  its  existing  condition,  but  what 
were  its  earliest  discoverable  germs,  and  what  has  been 
the  course  of  its  development  ? The  assertion  of  J.  B.  Say 
that  the  history  of  political  economy  is  of  little  value, 
being  for  the  most  part  a record  of  absurd  and  justly 
exploded  opinions,  belongs  to  a system  of  ideas  already 
obsolete,  and  requires  at  the  present  time  no  formal  refuta- 
tion. It  deserves  notice  only  as  reminding  us  that  we 
must  discriminate  between  history  and  antiquarianism  ; 
what  from  the  first  had  no  significance  it  is  mere  [>edantr}* 
to  study  now.  We  need  concern  ourselves  only  with 
those  modes  of  thinking  which  have  prevailed  largely  and 
seriously  influenced  practice  in  the  past,  or  in  which  we 
can  discover  the  roots  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

When  we  thus  place  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of 
history,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  definition  of 
political  economy,  c>r  to  enlarge  on  its  method,  at  the  out- 
set. It  will  sufiice  to  conceive  it  as  the  theory  of  social 
wealth,  or  to  accept  provisionally  Say’s  definition  which 
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makes  it  the  science  of  the  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  wealth.  Any  sui)plementary  ideas  which 
require  to  be  taken  into  account  will  be  suggested  in  the 
progress  of  our  survey,  and  the  determination  of  tlie 
proi»er  method  of  economic  research  will  be  treated  as  one 
of  the  principal  results  of  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
science. 

The  history  of  jiolitical  economy  must  of  course  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  economic  history  of  mankind,  or  of 
any  separate  portion  of  our  race.  The  study  of  the  suc- 
cession of  economic  facts  themselves  is  one  thing ; tho 
study  of  the  succession  of  theoretic  ideas  concerning  the 
facts  is  another.  And  it  is  with  the  latter  alone  that  we 
are  here  directly  concerned.  But  these  two  branches  of 
research,  though  distinct,  yet  staud  in  the  closest  relation 
to  each  other.  The  rise  and  the  form  of  economic 
doctrines  have  been  largely  conditioned  by  the  practical 
situation,  needs,  ami  tendencies  of  the  corres[x>nding 
epochs.  With  each  inqjortant  social  change  new  economic 
questions  have  presented  themselves;  and  the  theories 
prevailing  in  each  period  have  owed  much  of  their  iiitlu- 
ence  to  the  fact  that  they  seemed  to  otfer  solutions  of 
the  urgent  problems  of  tlie  age.  Again,  every  thinker, 
however  in  some  respects  he  may  stand  above  or  before 
his  contemporaries,  is  yet  a child  of  his  time,  and  cannot 
be  isolated  from  the  social  medium  in  which  he  lives  and 
moves.  He  will  necessarily  be  affected  by  the  circum- 
stances which  surround  him,  and  in  particular  by  the 
pi*actical  exigencies  of  which  his  fellows  feel  the  strain. 
This  connexion  of  theory  with  practice  has  its  advantages 
and  its  dangers.  It  tends  to  give  a real  and  positive 
character  to  theoretic  inquiry ; but  it  may  also  be  expected 
to  produce  exaggerations  in  doctrine,  to  lend  undue  pro- 
minence to  particular  sides  of  the  truth,  and  to  make 
transitory  situations  or  temporary  expedients  be  regarded 
as  universally  normal  conditions. 

There  are  other  relations  which  we  must  not  overlook 
in  tracing  the  progress  of  economic  opinion.  The  several 
branches  of  the  science  of  society  are  so  closely  connected 
that  the  history  of  no  one  of  them  can  with  perfect 
ratioDjality  be  treated  apart,  though  such  a treatment  is 
recommended — indeed  necessitated — by  practical  utility. 
The  movement  of  economic  thought  is  constantly  and 
jmwerfully  affected  by  the  ]»revalent  mode  of  thinking, 
and  even  the  habitual  tone  of  sentiment,  on  social  subjects 
generally.  All  the  intellectual  manifestations  of  a period 
in  relation  to  human  questions  have  a kindred  character, 
and  bear  a certain  stamp  of  homogeneity,  which  is  vaguely 
present  to  our  minds  when  we  speak  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Social  speculation  again,  and  economic  research  as 
one  branch  of  it,  is  both  through  its  philosophic  method 
and  through  its  doctrine  under  the  influence  of  those 
simpler  sciences  which  in  the  order  of  development  precede 
the  social,  especially  of  the  science  of  organic  nature. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  bear  in  mind  these 
several  relations  of  economic  research  both  to  external  cir- 
cumstance and  to  other  spheres  of  contemjjorary  thought, 
because  by  keeping  them  in  view  -we  shall  be  led  to  form 
less  absolute  and  therefore  juster  estimates  of  the  succes- 
sive phases  of  opinion.  Instead  of  merely  praising  or 
blaming  these  according  to  tho  degrees  of  their  accordance 
with  a predetermined  standard  of  doctrine,  we  shall  view 
them  as  elements  in  an  ordered  series,  to  be  studied 
mainly  with  respect  to  their  filiation,  their  opportuneness, 
and  their  influences.  We  shall  not  regard  each  new  step 
in  this  theoretic  development  as  implying  an  unconditional 
negation  of  earlier  views,  which  often  had  a relative  justi- 
fication, resting,  as  they  did,  on  a real,  though  narrower, 
basis  of  experience,  or  assuming  the  existence  of  a different 
social  order.  Nor  shall  we  consider  all  the  theoretic  posi- 


tions now  occupied  as  definitive  ; for  the  practical  system 
of  life  which  they  tacitly  assume  is  itself  susceptible  of 
change,  and  destined,  without  doubt,  more  or  less  to 
undergo  it.  Within  the  limits  of  a sketch  like  the  present 
these  considerations  cannot  be  fully  worked  out ; but  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  keep  them  in  view,  and  to  mark  the 
relations  here  indicated,  wherever  their  influence  is  speci- 
ally important  or  interesting. 

The  particular  situation  and  tendencies  of  the  several 
thinkers  whose  names  are  associated  with  economic 
doctrines  Lave,  of  course,  modified  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  the  spirit  or  form  of  those  doctrines.  Their  rela- 
tion to  special  predecessors,  their  native  temperament, 
their  early  training,  their  religious  prepossessions  and 
political  partialities,  have  all  had  their  effects.  To  these 
we  shall  in  some  remarkable  instances  direct  attention ; 
but,  in  the  main,  they  are,  for  our  present  purpose, 
secondary  and  subordinate.  The  ensemble  must  prepon- 
derate over  the  individual ; and  the  constructors  of 
theories  must  be  regarded  as  organs  of  a common  intel- 
lectual and  social  movement. 

The  history  of  economic  inquirj’^  is  most  naturally 
divided  into  the  three  great  periods  of  (1)  the  ancient,  (2) 
the  mediaival,  and  (3)  the  modern  worlds.  In  the  two 
former,  this  branch  of  study  could  exist  only  in  a rudi- 
mentary state.  It  is  evident  that  for  any  considerable 
development  of  social  theory  two  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled. First,  the  phenomena  must  have  exhibited  them- 
selves on  a sufficiently  extended  scale  to  supply  adequate 
matter  for  observation,  and  afford  a satisfactory  basis  for 
scientific  generalizations ; and  secondly,  whilst  the  spectacle 
is  thus  [)iovidcd,  the  spectator  must  have  been  trained  for 
his  task,  and  armed  with  the  appropriate  aids  and  instru- 
ments of  researcli,  that  is  to  say,  there  must  have  been 
such  a previous  cultivation  of  the  less  complex  sciences  as 
will  have  both  furnished  the  necessary  data  of  doctrine 
and  prepared  the  proper  methods  of  investigation.  Socio- 
logy requires  to  use  for  its  purposes  theorems  which 
belong  to  the  domains  of  physics  and  biology,  and  which 
it  must  borrow  from  their  i»rofessors ; and,  on  tlic  logical 
side,  the  methods  which  it  has  to  employ — deductive, 
observational,  comparative — must  have  been  previously 
shaped  in  the  cultivation  of  mathematics  and  the  study 
of  the  inorganic  world  or  of  organisms  less  complex  than 
the  social.  Hence  it  is  [►lain  that,  though  some  laws  or 
tendencies  of  society  must  have  been  forced  on  men’s 
attention  in  every  age  by  practical  exigencies  which  could 
not  be  [jostponed,  and  though  the  questions  thus  raised 
must  have  received  some  empirical  solution,  a really  scien- 
tific sociology  must  be  the  jiroduct  of  a very  advanced 
stage  of  intellectual  development.  And  this  is  true  of  the 
economic,  as  of  other  branches  of  social  theory.  AVe  shall 
therefore  content  oui’selves  with  a general  outline  of  the 
character  of  economic  thought  in  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  of  the  conditions  which  determined  that 
character. 

Ancient  Time.s. 

The  Oriental  Theocracies, — The  earliest  surviving  expres- 
sions of  thought  on  economic  subjects  Lave  come  down  to 
us  from  the  Oriental  theocracies.  Tlic  general  spirit  of 
the  corresponding  type  of  social  life  consisted  in  taking 
imitation  for  the  fundamental  i)rineiple  of  education,  and 
consolidating  nascent  civilization  by  heredity  of  the  differ- 
ent functions  and  professions,  or  even  by  a system  of  caste.s, 
hierarchically  subordinated  to  each  other  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  respective  offices,  under  the  common  supreme 
direction  of  the  sacerdotal  caste.  This  last  was  charged 
with  the  traditional  stock  of  conceptions,  and  their  applica- 
tion for  purposes  of  discipline.  It  sought  to  realize  a com- 
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jilete  regulatio  i of  liuman  life  in  all  its  departments  on  the 
basis  of'Uiis  tn  nsmitted  body  of  practical  ideas.  Conserva- 
tion is  the  prii  cij*al  task  of  this  social  order,  and  its  most 
remarkable  iji  dity  is  stability,  which  tends  to  degenerate 
into  staguatioi  Mut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  useful 
arts  we^  lotig,  hough  slowly,  ])rogressive  under  this  regime, 
from  which  th*  y were  inherited  by  the  later  civilizations, — 
the  system  of  classes  or  castes  maintaining  the  degree  of 
division  of  lal  Dur  which  had  been  reached  in  those  early 
jteriods.  The  eminent  members  of  the  corporations  which 
presided  over  the  theocracies  without  doubt  gave  much 
earnest  thougl  t to  the  conduct  of  industry,  which,  unlike 
war,  did  not  i nperil  their  political  pre-eminence  by  deve- 
lojting  a rival  class.  But,  conceiving  life  as  a whole,  and 
making  its  re  rnlation  their  primary  aim,  they  naturally 
considered  mo.  t the  social  reactions  which  industry  is  fitted 
to  exercise.  ' 'he  moral  side  of  economics  is  the  one  they 
habitually  co  itenii)late,  or  (what  is  not  the  same)  the 
economic  side  jf  morals.  They  abound  in  those  warnings 
against  greed  uid  the  haste  to  be  rich  which  religion  and 
])hilosophy  he  ve  in  all  ages  seen  to  be  necessary.  They 
insist  on  horn  sty  in  mutual  dealings,  on  just  weights  and 
mca-sures,  on  he  faithful  observance  of  contracts.  They 
admonLsh  aga  ast  the  pride  and  arrogance  apt  to  be  gene- 
rated by  richt  i,  against  undue  jirodigality  and  self-indulg- 
ence, and  en  oree  the  duties  of  justice  and  beneficence 
towards  servj  nts  and  inferiors.  ^V  hilst,  in  accordance 
with  the  the  .logical  spirit,  the  personal  acquisition  of 
wealth  is  in  j eneral  thesis  represented  as  determined  by 
divine  wills,  ts  dependence  on  individual  diligence  and 
thrift  is  emp  latieally  taught.  There  is  indeed  in  the 
fully  develoif  d theocratic  systems  a tendency  to  carry 
prece[>t,  wide  i there  differs  little  from  command,  to  an 
oxces.sive  degi  of  minuteness, — to  prescribe  in  detail  the 
time,  the  moc  3,  and  the  accompaniments  of  almost  every 
act  of  every  i leinber  of  the  community.  This  system  of 
exaL'geratcd  f iirveillance  is  connected  with  the  union,  or 
rather  confufion,  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers, 
whence  it  res  dts  that  many  parts  of  the  government  of 
society  arc  ( mducted  by  direct  injunction  or  restraint, 
which  at  a la  er  stage  are  intrusted  to  general  intellect  ual 
and  moral  iul  uences. 

iui'f  Ruitvni  The  practical  economic 

enterprises  of  Greek  and  Boman  antiquity  could  not,  even 
indcjiendentl^  of  any  special  adverse  influences,  have  com- 
jteted  in  iiuq  idtude  of  scale  or  variety  of  resource  with 
those  of  mo  ern  times.  The  unadvanced  condition  of 
physical  sciei  ce  prevented  a large  application  of  the  less 
obvious  natui  il  powers  to  production,  or  the  extensive  use 
of  niacldner^ , which  has  acquired  sucli  an  immense 
development  is  a factor  in  modern  industry.  The  imper- 
' fection  of  g*  ographical  knowledge  and  of  the  means  of 
cjinmiinicati*  n and  transport  were  imi>ediments  to  the 
growtli  of  fot  ign  commerce.  Tlie.se  obstacles  aro.se  neces- 
sarily out  of  ;he  mere  immaturity  of  the  industrial  life  of 
the  periods  i i question.  But  more  deeply  rooted  impedi- 
ments to  a vigorous  and  expansive  economic  practical 
>y.stem  cxisti  1 in  the  characteristic  ju’inciple.s  of  the  civi- 
lization of  ai  bpiity.  Some  writers  have  attemjded  to  set 
asiile  the  di  uiiidion  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
worlds  as  im  ginary  or  unimportant,  and,  whilst  admitting  i 
the  broad  sc  »aration  between  oursclvc.s  and  the  tlieocratic 
peoples  of  tl  3 East,  to  represent  the  Greeks  and  Homans 
^ .ihk  standing  ( i a substantially  similar  ground  of  thought, 
V^-ling,  and  action  with  tlie  Wo.stern  populations  of  our 
ot  n Time.  lut  tliis  is  a serious  error,  arising  from  the 
same  too  e :clusive  preoccupation  with  the  cultivated 
classes  and  i ith  tlie  mere  si>eculative  intellect  which  has 
often  led  to  a\  undue  clisjtaragement  of  the  Middle  x\ges. 
There  is  tlii:  essential  difference  between  the  spirit  and 
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life  of  ancient  and  of  modern  communities,  that  the  former 
were  organized  for  war,  the  latter  during  their  whole 
history  have  increasingly  tended  to  be  organized  for 
industry,  a-s  their  practical  end  and  aim.  The  prolouud 
influence  of  these  differing  condition-s  on  every  form  of 
human  activity  must  never  be  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
With  tlie  military  constitution  of  ancient  societies  the 
in.stitution  of  slavery  was  essentially  connected.  Far  from 
being  an  excrescence  on  the  contemporary  system  of  life, 
as  it  was  in  the  moilern  West  Indie.s  or  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  was  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  that  life 
that  the  most  eminent  thinkers  regarded  it  as  no  less 
indispensable  than  inevitable.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  to 
have  been  a temporary  necessity,  and  on  the  whole,  regard 
being  had  to  what  might  have  taken  it.s  place,  a relative 
good.  But  it  was  attended  with  manifold  evils.  It  led 
to  the  prevalence  amongst  the  citizen  class  of  a contenipt 
for  industrial  occupations;  every  form  of  production,  with 
a partial  exception  in  favour  of  agriculture,  was  branded 
as  unworthy  of  a free  man, — the  only  noble  forms  of 
activity  being  those  directly  connected  with  public  life, 
whether  military  or  administrative.  Labour  was  degraded 
by  the  relegation  ol  most  departments  of  it  to  the  servile 
class,  above  whom  the  free  artisans  were  but  little  elevated 
in  general  esteem.  The  agents  of  production,  being  for 
the  most  part  destitute  of  intellectual  cultivation  and 
excluded  from  any  share  in  civic  ideas,  interests,  or  efforts, 
were  unfitted  in  character  as  well  as  by  position  for  the 
habits  of  skilful  combination  and  vigorous  initiation 
which  the  progress  of  industry  demands.  To  this  mu.st 
be  added  that  the  comparative  in.security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty arising  out  of  military  habits,  and  the  consequent 
risks  which  attended  accumulation,  were  grave  obstructions 
to  the  formation  of  large  capitals,  and  to  the  establi.shment 
of  an  effective  syst  un  of  credit.  These  causes  consj>ired 
with  the  undeveloped  state  of  knowledge  and  of  social 
relations  in  giving  to  the  economic  life  of  the  ancients  the 
limitation  and  monotony  Avhich  contrast  so  strongly  with 
the  inexhaustible  resource,  the  ceaseless  exi.ansion,  and 
the  thousandfold  variety  of  the  same  activities  in  the 
modern  world.  It  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  expect  incom- 
])atible  qualities  in  any  social  system;  each  system  must 
be  estimated  according  to  the  work  it  has  to  do.  Now 
the  historical  vocation  of  the  ancient  civilization  was  to  be 
accomplished,  not  through  industry,  but  through  war, 
which  was  in  the  end  to  create  a condition  of  things 
admitting  of  its  o\An  elimination  and  of  the  foundation  of 
a regime  based  on  pacific  activity. 

The  This  office  was,  however,  reserved  for 

Home,  as  the  final  result  of  her  system  of  conquest ; the 
military  activity  of  Greece,  though  continuous,  was  inco- 
herent "and  sterile,  except  in  the  defence  against  Persia, 
and  did  not  issue  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  such  social 
mission.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  inadequacy  of  the  warrior 
life,  under  these  ccaiditions,  to  absorb  the  faculties  of  the 
race,  that  threw  the  energies  of  its  most  eminent  members 
into  the  channel  of  intellectual  activity,  and  produced  a 
singularly  rapid  evolution  of  the  a-sthetic,  pliilosophic,  and 
scientific  germs  transmitted  by  the  theocratic  ^ocietie.s. 

In  the  iro/7.-5  mul  Dnyn  of  Hesiod,  we  find  an  order  of 
thinking  in  the  economic  sphere  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
theocracies.  AVith  a recognition  of  the  divine  disposing 
power,  and  traditional  rules  of  sacerdotal  origin,  is  com- 
bined [n-actical  .sagacity  embodied  in  precept  or  proverbial 
saying.  But  the  devclo])ment  of  abstract  thought,  begin- 
ning from  the  time  of  Thales,  soon  gives  to  Greek  culture 
its  characteristic  form,  and  marks  a new  epoch  in  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  mankind. 

The  movement  was  now  begun,  destined  to  mould  the 
whole  future  of  humanity,  which,  gradually  sapping  the 


of  nioJern  Utopias,  s|>ecially  attractive  as  it  is  to  minds  in  which 
the  literary  instinct  Is  stronger  tliaii  the  scientilic  judgment,  in 
coDscquenco  of  the  frc-shucss  and  brilliancy  of  Plato's  exjvosition 
and  the  nnriviilled  rharm  of  his  stylo.  .Mixed  with  what  we  should 
call  the  chimerical  ideas  in  his  work,  there  are  n»any  striking  and 
elevated  moral  conceptions,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  jiresent 
pur|»ose,  some  just  economic  analyses.  In  j>articular,  he  gives  a 
correct  account  of  the  division  and  eomhination  of  eiiqiloyinonts, 
as  they  miturally  arise  in  swiety.  The  foundation  of  the  social 
organi/ation  he  traces,  i*erlinps,  too  cxilusivelv  to  economic 
pounds,  not  giving  .sufficient  weight  to  the  disinterested  social 
impulses  in  men  which  tcml  to  draw  and  hind  them  together. 
Hut  he  explains  clearly  how  ilie  ilith'reiit  wants  and  c;q'acitics  of 
individuals  demand  ami  give  rise  to  imitiml  services,  und  how,  hy 
tlie  restriction  of  ea«  h to  tin*  sort  of  ocempation  to  which,  by  his 
po.sition,  abilities,  and  training,  lie  is  be.st  adapted,  everything 
needful  for  the  wliok*  is  moii^  easily  and  i>etier  ]*rodiucd  or 
elierted.  In  the  spirit  of  all  the  ancient  legUihitors  he  desires  a 
self-.sufficing  state,  protected  frtmt  unnecessary  conta»:ts  with 
foreign  [lopulations,  which  might  tend  to  hix-ak  down  its  internal 
organization  or  to  deteriorate  the  national  character.  Hence  he 
discountenances  foreign  trade,  and  with  this  view  removes  liis 
ideal  city  to  some  distance  from  the  sea.  The  limits  of  its  tenitory 
are  ngidly  fixed,  and  the  population  is  restricted  by  tlie  prohibi- 
tion of  early  marriages,  by  the  exposure  of  infants,  and  i>y  the 
maintenance  of  a determinate  number  of  individual  lots  of  land  in 
the  hands  of  the  citizens  ^Yho  cullivale  the  soil.  Tlicse  precautions 
are  inspired  more  by  political  and  moral  imuives  than  hy  the 
MaUliiusian  fear  of  failure  of  subsistence.  Plato  aims,  as  far  as 
possible,  at  equality  of  property  amongst  the  families  of  the  com- 
munity which  are  engaged  in  the  immediate  pro&ecutiou  of 
indu.stry.  This  last  cla.s.s,  as  distinguished  from  the  governing  and 
military  classes,  he  holds,  according  to  the  sjdrit  of  Ids  age,  in  but 
little  esteem  ; be  n*gariis  their  habitual  occiqmtions  us  tending  to 
the  degradation  of  the  mind  and  the  eufcehlemcnt  of  tlie  body, 
and  rendering  those  wlm  follow  tliem  unfit  f'*r  the  higher  duties  of 
men  and  citizens.  The  lowest  forms  of  labour  he  would  commit 
to  foreigners  ami  slaves.  Again  in  the  sjurit  of  ancient  theory,  he 
wi.shes  iLf'ijg.t  v.  12)  to  baid.^h  the  precious  nudals,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, from  use  in  internal  commerce,  and  forbids  the  lending  of 
money  on  interest,  b-aving  indeed  to  the  free  will  of  the  debtor 
even  the  rejnyiiieiit  of  the  capital  of  ilie  loan.  .All  economic 
dealings  he  subjects  to  active  cuiitrul  on  the  | art  of  tinr  (loveni- 
ment,  not  merely  to  prevent  violence  mid  fraud,  but  to  cbcck  the 
growth  of  luxurious  habits,  and  secure  to  the  population  of  the 
state  a due  supply  of  the  necessaries  uml  comforts  of  life. 

Contrasted  witli  tho  exaggerated  idealism  of  Plato  is  the  some- 
what limited  but  eminently  I'raftieHl  genius  of  Xeno]»boii.  In 
him  the  man  of  action  predomimitcs,  but  he  ha.s  also  a large  element 
of  tlie  s|»ecuhitive  tendency  ami  talent  of  the  Creek,  lli.s  treatise 
entitled  (Economiens  is  well  W’orlh  reading  for  tlie  interesting  and 
animated  picture  it  presents  of  sonic  a.’cpecls  o!  < uiiiemporary  life, 
and  is  justly  jiraised  hy  .Sismomli  for  the  spirit  of  mild  jdiilan- 
thropy  and  temler  piety  wliich  breatlies  through  it.  But  it 
scarcely  passes  beyond  the  bmnids  of  ilomestic  economy,  though 
within  that  limit  its  author  exhildts  much  sound  sense  ami 
sagacity.  His  juecepts  for  thejmlii-ious  conduct  of  private  pro- 
jwrty  do  not  concern  us  here,  nor  hi.s  wise  suggestions  for  the 
government  of  the  family  and  its  dejandaiit.s.  Vei  it  is  in  this 
narrower  sphere  and  in  gem*ral  in  the  concrete  ilomaiii  that  liis 
chief  excellence  lie.s  : to  economics  in  their  w ider  as{»ects  he  does 
not  contribute  much.  He  .shares  the  onlinary  piefeniico  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  for  agrietdture  over  lUher  eniployineiit.'-,  and  is, 
indeed,  enihusiastie  in  his  j‘riis^‘s  of  it  as  devtluping  patriotic  and 
religious  feeling  and  a rcspei-t  for  j»rop»‘rty,  as  tlic  best  preparation 
for  military  life,  ami  as  leiving  sufficient  tiin«*  and  thought  dis- 
posable to  admit  of  considerable  inlclhx'tmd  mid  political  activity*. 
Yet  liisjtiaclic.il  sense  lemls  biin  to  uttributc  greater  imj«ortauce 
tlian  most  other  (Jreek  writers  to  manufactures  and  still  more  to 
trade,  to  enter  more  largely  on  qU'-.'^tions  ivlaling  to  tlnir  con- 
ditions and  dovelojimeiit,  utul  to  bcsjtcak  b*r  them  the  countenance 
and  jtrotcction  of  ilie  i^tatc.  Thoiigli  his  vicw.s  on  the  nature  of 


of  speculation.  The  eminent  Greek  thinkers,  while  taking  | 
a deep  interest  in  the  rise  of  jiositive  science,  and  most  of  | 
them  studying  the  only  science — that  of  geometry — then 
assuming  its  definitive  character,  were  led  by  the  social 
exigencies  which  always  powerfully  affect  great  minds  to 
study  with  special  care  the  nature  of  man  and  the  con- 
ditions of  his  existence  in  society.  These  studies  were 
indeed  essentially  jirematurc ; a long  develoi»ment  of  the 
inorganic  and  vital  sciences  was  nece.ssary  before  sociology 
or  morals  could  attain  their  normal  constitution.  But  by  | 
their  prosecution  amongst  the  Greeks  a noble  intellectual 
activity  was  kejit  alive,  and  many  of  those  jiartial  lights 
obtained  for  which  maukiml  cannot  afford  to  wait. 
Economic  inquiries,  along  with  others,  tended  towards 
rationality;  Plutus  wa.s  dethroned,  and  terrestrial  sub- 
.stituted  for  supernatural  agencies.  But  such  inquiries, 
resting  on  no  sufficiently  large  basis  of  jiractical  life,  could 
not  attain  any  considerable  results.  The  military  consti- 
tution of  society,  and  the  existence  of  slavery,  which  was 
related  to  it,  leading,  as  has  been  shown,  to  a low  estimate 
of  productive  industry’,  turned  away  the  habitual  attention 
of  thinkers  from  that  domain.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
absorption  of  citizens  in  the  life  of  the  state,  and  their 
preoccupation  with  party  struggles,  brouglit  questions 
relating  to  politics,  properly  so  called,  into  special  promin- 
ence. The  principal  writers  on  social  subjects  are  there- 
fore almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  examination  and 
comjiarison  of  political  constitutions,  and  with  the  search 
after  the  education  best  adapted  to  train  the  citizen  for 
jmblic  functions.  And  we  find,  accordingly,  in  them  no 
systematic  or  adequate  handling  of  economic  questions, — 
only  some  happy  ideas  and  striking  partial  anticipations 
of  later  research. 

In  their  thinking  on  such  questions,  as  on  all  sociological 
subjects,  the  following  general  features  are  observable. 

1.  The  individual  is  conceived  as  subordinated  to  the 
state,  through  which  alone  his  nature  can  be  developed  and 
comjileted,  and  to  the  maintenance  and  service  of  which 
all  his  efforts  must  be  directed.  The  great  aim  of  all  jioli- 
tical  thought  is  the  formation  of  good  citizens  ; every’  social 
(jne.stion  is  studied  primarily*  from  the  etliical  and  educa- 
tional point  of  view*.  The  citizen  is  not  regarded  as  a 
producer,  but  only  as  a possessor,  of  material  w'ealth ; and 
this  w'ealth  is  not  esteemed  for  its  own  sake  or  for  the 
enjoyments  it  procures,  but  for  the  higher  moral  and  public 
aims  to  which  it  may  be  made  sub.servicnt. 

2.  The  state,  therefore,  claim.s  and  exercises  a control- 
ling and  regulating  authority  over  every  sphere  of  social 
life,  including  the  economic,  in  order  to  bring  individual 
a-^tion  into  harmony  with  the  good  of  the  whole. 

3.  With  these  fundanjental  notions  is  combined  a tend- 
ency to  attribute  to  institutions  and  to  legislation  an 
unlimit^  efficacy,  as  if  society  had  no  sjtontaneous  tenden- 
cies, but  would  obey  any  external  impulse,  if  imjiressed 
ujion  it  w’ith  sufficient  force  and  continuity. 

Every  eminent  social  sjieculator  had  his  ideal  state,  which 
apjiroximated  to  or  diverged  from  the  actual  or  possible, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  a sense  of  reality  ami  a 
jiositive  habit  of  thinking  characterized  the  author. 

The  most  celelirated  of  these  ideal  systems  is  that  of  Plato.  In 
it  the  Greek  idea  of  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  tlie 
state  apjiears  ill  its  most  extreme  form.  In  that  (la.ss  of  the  citizens 
of  Ins  rejiublic  who  rejiresent  tho  highe.st  tyj>e  of  life,  community 
of  property  ami  of  wives  is  established,  as  the  most  effective  means 
ol  .suppressing  the  sense  of  juivate  interest,  and  consecrating  the 
individual  entirely  to  the  j*ublic  service.  It  cannot  j>tTliajis  be 
truly*  saiil  thathis  scheme  was  incajiable  of  realization  in  an  ancient 
comimuuty  favourably  situated  for  the  purpose.  But  it  would 
soon  be  broken  to  pieces  by  tlie  forces  wliidi  would  be  develojiod 
in  an  industrial  society.  It  has  however,  been  the  fruitful  parent 


in  any  account  of  the  evolution  of  this  branch  of  study. 
But  it  miLst  be  kept  .steadily  in  view  that  we  find  in  them 
only  first  hints  or  rudiments  of  general  economic  truths, 
and  that  the  science  is  essentially  a niofiern  one.  We  .shall 
indeed  see  hereafter  that  it  could  not  have  attained  its 
definitive  constitution  before  our  own  time. 


illustrating  tho  difTcron  'e  by  the  story  of  Midas.  Anti  he  seems 
to  have  seen  that  money,  though  its  use  rests  on  a social  conven- 
tion, must  be  comj>osed  of  a m.atenal  j>ossessing  an  independent 
x’alue  of  its  own.  That  liis  views  on  ua]»ital  were  indistinct  appears 
from  liis  famous  argument  against  interest  onl«)ans,  which  is  Cased 
on  the  idea  that  money  is  barren  ninl  cannot  j»rcKlnce  money. 

Like  tlie  othrr  Greek  social  phiioso]>hers,  Aristotle  recoiumonda 
to  the  care  of  Governm -nts  the  preservation  of  a due  ]iroporti')ii 
hetweoii  the  extent  of  the  civic  territory  and  its  poi'ulation,  ami 
relie.s  on  pre-nuptial  continence,  late  marriages,  and  the  preven- 
tion or  destruction  of  births  lor  the  due  limitation  of  tlie  number 
of  citizens,  tlie  insuirjci-'m’y  of  the  latter  being  dangerous  to  the 
independence  ami  its  superibundance  to  the  truntjuillity  ami  good 
order  of  tlie  state. 

The  Romans. — Notwithstanding  the  eminently  practical, 
realmtic,  and  utilitari.in  character  of  the  Komans,  there  was 
no  energetic  exercise  of  their  powers  in  the  economic  field; 
they  developed  no  large  and  many-sided  system  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange.  Their  historic  mis.sion  was  military 
and  political,  and  the  national  energies  were  mainly 
devoted  to  the  public  .service  at  home  and  in  the  field. 
To  agriculture,  indce*l,  much  attention  was  given  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  on  it  was  founded  the  existence  of  the 
hardy  pojmlation  wldch  won  the  first  ste]»s  in  the  march 
to  universal  dominion.  liut  in  the  course  of  their  history 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  a native  yeomanry  gave  i>lace 
to  the  introduction  <m  a great  .scale  of  slave  labourers, 
aciiuircd  by  tlieir  foreign  conque.sts;  and  for  tho  small 
projierties  of  the  earlier  }>cri<»d  were  substituted  the  vast 
estates^ — the  httijnmiia — which,  in  the  judgment  of  I'liny, 
were  the  ruin  of  Italy.  The  industrial  arts  and  conuncive 
(the  latter,  at  least  when  not  conducted  on  a great  scale) 
they  regarded  as  ignoble  juirsuits,  unworthy  of  free  citi- 
zens; ami  thi.s  feeling  of  contempt  was  not  merely  a pre- 
judice of  narrow  or  nninstructed  minds,  but  was  shared  by 
Cicero  {De  0/.  i.  42)  and  others  among  the  most  libeml 
spirits  of  the  nation.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
want  of  speculative  originality  among  the  Romans,  there 
is  little  evidence  of  serious  theoretic  inquiry  on  economic 
subjects.  Their  ideas  on  these  as  on  other  social  imestions 
were  for  the  most  ]>art  borrowed  from  the  Greek  thinkers. 
Siicli  traces  of  economic  thought  as  do  occur  are  to  be 
found  in  (1)  the  philosophers,  (2)  the  writers  de  re  ru.<fica^ 
and  (d)  the  jurists.  It  mu^-t,  however,  be  admitted  that 
many  of  the  passages  in  these  authors  referred  to  by 
those  who  assert  the  claim  of  the  Homans  to  a more  pro- 
minent place  in  the  history  of  the  science  often  contain 
only  obvious  truths  nr  vague  generalities, 

111  tlie  pliilnsophers,  whom  Cicoro,  Sencra,  and  tlic  elder  Pliny 
sulln’iniitly  roprc.sent.  'the  hist  imlocil  being  rather  a li-arned 
fnt’yi-lf>p!»‘diist  or  polybistor  tlinn  a jilnlosopliei),  we  lind  a general 
eoiis^dmi.sness  of  the  d«  ■ ay  of  imhistry,  tho  relaxation  of  inorals, 
and  the  growing  spirit  <4  self-indnlgenee  amongst  their  coTiteiiipo- 
raries,  wlio  are  rejiresented  as  deeply  tainte<l  with  the  impoitvd 
vi«T*s  of  the  compiered  iiatioii>.  Tins  soutiment,  both  in  these 
wrilcr.s  ami  in  the  po'drv  ami  miscellaneous  literature  of  their 
times,  is  accomj'anknl  by  a ba]f-f:i<“titioiis  ontbusiasni  for  agrieul- 
tiire  and  an  cxaggeratei.l  estimate  of  country  lifennd  of  early  Kom.an 
bal'its,  will’ll  arc  prim  'pally,  no  tloiibt,  to  be  reg.ardfd  as  a form  of 
]>roT'*sl  agaiiiiit  the  evil.'-  of  tlie  present,  aii'l,  from  this  point  of  view, 
remind  us  of  the  deel:imation.s  of  Kon.'^seau  in  a not  dissimilar 
■ age.  P>nt  tlierc  is  btt!- of  large  or  jn^t  thinking  on  the  emnomic 
evils  of  tlte  time  and  their  ]>ro]«ir  remedies.  Pliny,  still  further  in 
tlie  spirit  of  Ihnisseau,  Ls  of  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  gold 
■d<  a me.limii  of  exchange  was  a thing  to  be  deplored,  afnd  that  tl.e 
I age  i>f  barter  wa.s  prefeiablc  to  that  of  money.  He  ox]»resses  views 
on  the  neressity  of  pi  eventing  the  edliix  of  money  .similar  to 
' those  of  the  modorn  niereantib?  sehool— views  which  Cicero  also, 
1 timiigh  not  so  elt-arlv,  ajniears  to  have  entertained.  Cato,  Varro, 


attained  by  tho  G eeks  than  is  reached  in  the  xvritings  of  this  great  ‘ 
thinker.  Both  h i gifts  and  Ids  situation  einiucntly  favoured  him 
in  the  treatment  • f these  snhj«'‘‘t.s.  lie  combined  in  rare  measure 
a capacity  for  1 ;cn  oliservation  with  generalizing  power,  and 
sobriety  of  judgm  ut  with  ardour  for  the  public  goud.  All  that 
was  original  or  s ^nilicant  in  the  political  life  of  Hellas  had  run 
its  course  before  i is  time  or  umler  Ids  own  eves,  and  he  had  thus 
a large  basis  of  vi  ’■ie<l  experience  on  which  to  ground  his  conclu- 
sions. Standing  jutside  the  aclual  movement  of  contemporary 
public  life,  ho  oe  upied  tho  position  of  thoughtful  spectator  and 
impartial  judge.  He  could  not  indeed,  for  reasons  already  statcil, 
auy  more  than  • iher  Greek  speculators,  attain  a fully  normal 
attitude  in  these  -*searches.  Nor  couhl  he  pass  bcyonil  the  sphere 
of  what  is  now  c died  statical  sociology ; the  idea  of  laws  ot  the 
Idstorii^al  develop  tent  of  social  phenomena  ho  sc.arcely  ajiprehemled, 
except  in  some  sn  ill  degree  in  relation  to  thosmreession  c*f  political 
forms.  But  ther'  is  to  be  found  in  Ids  writings  a n-markable  body 
of  sound  ami  vali  ablo  thoiight.s  on  the  constitution  ami  working 
of  the  social .orgi  ui.sin.  The  .special  notices  of  eeoiioinic  subjects 
are  neither  so  nm  n-rous  nor  so  di*tailed  as  we  sliould  desire.  i..ike 
all  the  Greek  thii  kers,  h»*  recognizes  but  one  doctrine  of  the  state, 
under  which  elhi  |olitica  proper,  and  economh’S  take  their  place 
as  de]iartm»*nts,  i earing  to  each  otln*r  a very  close  relation,  and 
having  indeed  th  ir  lines  of  demaV'*ation  from  e.aeh  other  not  very 
distinctly  inarkei  ^Vheu  wealth  comes  under  consideration,  it  is 
studied  not  as  a i end  in  itself,  hut  with  a view  to  tho  higher 
eloinents  and  ulti  iiate  aims  of  the  collective  lik. 

The  origin  of  i-  iciety  In*  tnu-es,  not  to  economic  necessities,  but 
to  natural  social  npulses  in  the  liumaii  constitution.  The  nature 
of  the  5CK-ial  uid  ii,  wlicn  tlnu  pj-ndili-shed,  iK'iiig  detonidiied  by 
the  partly  sjiont  neou.s  iwirtly  .sysiematic  combination  of  diverse 
activitie.s" he  re.s|  lets  the  independence  of  the  batter  whilst  seeking 
to  elfect  their  co  ivorgcnce.  He  therefore  oppose.s  liimself  to  the 
suppression  of  pci  .mial  free' lorn  and  initiative,  and  the  excessive  sub- 
ordination of  the  mlividna!  to  tlie  state,  and  rejects  the  community 
of  property  ami  ’ ives  pr<ipo>e  1 by  l’lat»»  for  his  governing  clas.s. 
Tlie  priiR’iph*  of  »rivaie  pr»|K>rty  he  regard.s  as  deeply  mited  in 
man,  and  the  evi  ^ whi-  h are  ulb  ged  to  re.mdt  from  the  correspond- 
ing social  oniimi  '-e  he  lldnks  ought  really  to  he  attributed  edther 
to  tho  iui]»erfecti<  is  of  our  nature  or  to  the  vices  of  other  public  insti- 
tutioii.s.  Commi  nity  of  goods  mii.'-t,  in  his  view,  tend  to  neglect  of 
the  common  inte  and  to  the  di>turhance  of  social  harmony. 

Of  tlie  sever.tl  <’ia.s.>es  wliieli  provide  for  tlin  ditfereiit  want.s  of 
the  soeiefy,  thi'S*  who  are  oi’cnpied  directly  with  its  material  needs 
— tho  immediate  ulrivaior.‘4of  the  soil,  the  ineidianies  ami  artificers 
— are  exelmlctl  fi  >ui  any  share  in  the  government  of  tlie  state,  as 
being  witliout  tl.  ‘ necessary  leisure  and  cultivation,  and  a])t  to  be 
debased  by  the  in  nre  of  their  oc-'uj»atioiH.  In  a celebrated  j>as>age 
he  propounds  a t leoryof  slavery,  in  which  it  is  based  on  the  uni- 
versalitv  of  the  elatiou  l>i-tween  command  and  ohcdieiiee,  and  on 
tho  natural  divi  ion  by  whicb  tbc  ruling  i.s  marked  otf  from  the 
subject  race.  II  regard's  the  slave  as  having  no  independent  will, 
hut  as  an  “'aniii  ited  ti>'d"  in  the  hand.s  of  his  master ; and  in  his 
.subjection  to  sue  coutiad,  if  only  it  Ik?  inttdligent,  .Vristotle  hohls 
that  th*‘  true  wel  heiug  of  the  iidVibir  a.s  well  as  of  the  superior  is 
to  be  found.  'I'i  U adei.',  so  sho'  king  to  our  modern  sentiment,  is 
of  course  not  ]M-r  <iiial  to  Aristiitb- ; it  is  simply  the  theoretic  j>re- 
sentation  of  ihc  feds  of  fircek  life,  in  which  the  maintenance  of  a 
hoily  of  citizens  pursuing  the  higln-r  culture  and  devoted  to  the 
t:L^ks  of  war  and  ;overnnient  was  fuuml»'d  on  the  systematic  <legra- 
dation  of  a wronp  *d  and  despised  ida.ss,  excluded  from  all  the  higher 
ollicc.'  of  human  beings  and  sacrilieed  to  the  maintenance  ol  a 


Middlk  Ages. 

Tho  ^liddle  Ages  (400-1300  .\.p.)  form  a period  of 
great  significance  in  the  economic,  as  in  the  general,  his- 
tory of  Europe.  They  represent  a vast  transition,  in 
which  the  genus  of  a new  w'orld  were  depo.sitod,  but  in 
which  little  was  fully  elaborated.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  later  movement  of  Eurojiean  society  which 
we  do  not  find  lliere,  though  as  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
crude  and  undeveloped.  The  mediaeval  period  wa.s  the 
object  of  contemidiious  depreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
liberal  schools  of  the  la.st  century,  principally  because  it 
contributed  so  little  to  litemture.  Rut  there  are  thinjrs 
more  important  to  mankind  than  literature;  and  tho 
great  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  enough  to  do  in  other 
fields  to  occupy  their  utmost  energies.  The  develo[»mcnt 
of  the  Catholic  institutions  and  the  gradual  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a settled  order  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Western  empire  absorbed  the  powers  of  the  thinkers 
and  practical  men  of  several  centuries.  The  first  mcdiaival 
)tiiase,  from  the  commencement  of  the  nth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  7th,  was  occiipieil  with  the  jiainful  and  stormy 
struggle  towards  the  foundation  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  .system ; three  more  centuries  were  fillcil  with 
the  work  of  its  con.solidation  and  defence  against  the 
assaults  of  nomad  populations:  only  in  the  final  pha.se, 
during  the  11th,  12th.  and  13th  centuries,  when  the  unity 
of  tlie  West  was  founded  by  the  collective  action  against 
impending  Moslem  invasion,  did  it  enjoy  a sniliciently 
secure  and  stable  cxi.stonce  to  exhibit  its  essential  character, 
and  jiroducc  its  noblest  personal  types.  The  elaboration 
of  feudalism  was,  indeed,  in  progre.ss  during  the  whole 
period,  sltowing  itself  in  the  decomposition  of  power  ami 
the  hierarchical  subordination  of  its  several  grades,  tlie 
movement  being  only  temporarily  suspended  during  the 
second  ])liasc  by  the  necessary  defensive  concentration 
under  C'liarlemagne.  But  not  before  the  first  century  of 
the  last  phase  was  the  feudal  system  fully  constituted. 
In  like  manner,  only  in  the  final  jihase  could  the  effort 
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In  the  latter  portion  jf  the  Middle  Ages  several  circum- 
stances came  into  actio,  which  greatly  modified  the.se  con- 
ditions The  cmsade.s  undoubtedly  produced  a powerful 
economic  effect  by  trar  -ferring  in  many  cases  the  posses- 
sions of  the  feudal  chit  s to  the  industrious  classes,  whilst 
liV  brint'ing  different  i ations  and  races  into  contact  by 
enlanniv*’  the  horizon  a ilI  widening  the  conceptions  of  the 
Illations,  as  well  as  hy  afEording  a special  stimulus  to 
navigation,  they  tendec  to  give  a new  activity  to  interna- 
tionul  trade.  The  in*  ependence  of  the  towns  and  the 
rising  importance  of  t)i  ^ burgher  class  supplied  a counter- 
poise to  the  ]>owur  < i the  land  aristocracy ; and  the 
strength  of  these  new  ^ >cial  elements  was  increased  by  the 
corporate  constitution  ^iven  to  the  urban  industries,  the 
police  of  the  towns  bei  g also  founded  on  the  trade  guilds, 
as  that  of  the  country  listricts  was  on  the  feudal  relations. 
Tlie  increasing  deman  . of  the  towns  for  the  products  ot 
agriculture  gave  to  t e prosecution  of  that  art  a more 
extended  and  speculati  .e  cliaracter  ; and  this  again  led  to 
improved  methods  of  i *ansport  and  communication.  But 
the  ranrre  of  conimerc  il  enterprise  continued  everywhere 
narrow*  except  in  so  le  favoured  centres,  such  as^  the 
Italian  republics,  in  hich,  however,  the  growth  of  the 
normal  habits  of  indu;  trial  life  was  impeded  or  perverted 
by  military  ambition,  vhich  was  not,  in  the  case  of  those 
communities,  checked  is  it  was  elsewhere  by  the  p^es^u^e 

of  an  aristocratic  class  , , . . r 

Every  great  change  of  opinion  on  the  destinies  of  man 
and  the  guiding  princ  [»Ies  of  conduct  must  react  on  the 
sphere  of  material  iiiU  ests  ; and  the  Catholic  religion  had 
a powerful  inlluence  a the  economic  life  of  the  Ahddie 
A"es.  Christianity  in  ulcates,  jterhaps,  no  more  enectnely 
tlian  the  older  religic  is  the  sj)Ccial  economic  virtues  of 
industry,  thrift,  fidelit  ■ to  engagements,  obedience  to  law- 
ful authority;  but  i brought  out  more  forcibly  and 
presented  more  persist  mtly  the  higher  aims  of  life  and  so 
produced  a more  elevated  way  of  viewing  the  different 
social  relations.  It  p»  ritled  domestic  life,  a reform  which 
has  the  most  importa  t economic  results.  It  taught  the 
doctrine  of  fundamen  al  Imman  equality,  heightened  the 
di'mitv  of  labour,  and  [(reached  with  quite  a new  emphasis 
the  obligations  of  lo^  compassion,  and  forgiveness,  and 
the  claims  of  the  poo  . The  constant  presentation  to  the 
f^eneral  mind  and  con  vience  of  these  ideas,  the  dogmatic 
bases  of  which  were  s arcely  as  yet  assailed  by  scei>ticism, 
must  have  had  a pov  irfnl  effect  in  moralizing  lite.  i.iit 
to  the  inrtuence  of  C iristianity  as  a moral  doctrine  was 
added  that  of  the  clii  roll  as  an  organization,  charged  with 
the  ai.plication  of  that  doctrine  to  men’s  daily  tran.sactions. 
Besidi-^  the  teachings  ;.f  the  sacred  books,  there  was  a mass 
of  ecclesiastical  legisl  tion  iiroviding  specilic  prescriptions 
for  the  conduct  of  the  faithful.  And  this  legislation  dealt 
with  the  economic  is  with  other  provinces  of  social 
activity.  In  the  Coi  ->//.<*  Jt/ris  which  condenses 

the  result  of  centuries  of  study  and  effort,  along  with  much 
else  is  set  out  what  we  may  call  the  Catholic  economic 
theory,  if  we  iukU  stand  by  tlieory,  not  a reasoned 
exidauation  of  pheno  lena,  but  a body  of  ideas  leading  to 
itrescriptious  for  the  guidance  of  conduct.  Life  is  here 
looked  at  from  the  p int  of  view  of  spiritual  interests;  the 
aim  is  to  establish  and  maintain  amongst  men  a true 

kingdom  of  God.  , , 

The  canonists  arc  ricndly  to  the  notion  ot  a community  [ 
of  -oods  from  the  si  Ic  of  sentiment  (- Dulcissima  rerum 
posscssio  conummis  >t  ”),  though  they  regard  the  distinc- 
ti-tn  of  meuiH  and  tt  uoi  as  an  institution  necessitated  by 
the  frdlen  state  of  nan.  In  cases  of  need  the  pub  ic 
authority  is  justiliei  in  re-establishing  pro  hac  nee  tlie 
primitive  conimunit  . The  care  of  the  poor  is  not  a 
mutter  of  free  choice;  the  relief  of  their  necessities  is 


dehihim  legak.  AvaHtia  is  idolatry;  cupuUtas,  even  when 
it  does  not  grasp  at  what  is  another’s,  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and  ought  to  be  not  merely  regulated  but  eradicated. 
Agriculture  and  handiwork  are  viewed  as  legitimate  inodes 
of  earning  food  and  clothing  ; but  trade  is  regarded  with 
disfavour,  because  it  was  held  almost  certainly  to  lead  to 
fraud  ; of  agriculture  it  was  said,  “Deo  non  displicet”;  but 
of  the  merchant,  “ Deo  [(lacere  non  potest.”  The  seller  w*as 
bound  to  fix  the  price  of  his  wares,  not  according  to  the 
market  rate,  as  determined  by  siipjdy  and  demand,  but 
according  to  their  intrinsic  value  preiinm).  He 

must  not  conceal  the  faults  of  lii.s  merchandise,  nor  take 
advantage  of  the  need  or  ignorance  of  the  buyer  to  obtain 
from  him  more  than  the  fair  price.  Interest  on  money  is 
forbidden ; the  prohibition  c>f  usury  is,  indeed,  as  Eoscher 
says,  the  centre  of  the  whole  canonistic  system  of  economy, 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  a great  part  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction.  The  question  whether  a ti^nsaction 
wa.s  or  was  not  usurious  turning  mainly  on  the  intentions 
of  the  parties ; the  innocence  or  blameworthiness  of  deal- 
ings in  which  money  was  lent  became  rightfully  a subject 
of*detcrmination  for  the  church,  either  by  her  casuists  or 
in  her  courts. 

The  foregoing  principles  point  towards  a noble  ideal, 
but  by  their  ascetic  exaggf  ration  they  worked  in  some 
directions  as  an  impediment  to  industrial  progress.  Thus, 
whilst,  with  the  increase  of  [iroduction,  a greater  division 
of  labour  and  a larger  enq-loyment  of  borrowed  capital 
naturally  followed,  the  laws  ..n  usury  tended  to  hinder  this 
ex[(ansion.  Hence  they  v ere  undermined  by  various 
exce[)ticms,  or  evaded  by  fictitious  transactions.  These 
laws  were  in  fact  dictated  by,  and  adapted  to,  early  condi- 
tions—to  a state  of  society  in  which  money  loans  were 
commonly  sought  cither  with  a view  to  wasteful  pleasures  or 
for  the  relief  of  such  urgent  ilistres.s  as  ought  rather  to  have 
been  the  object  of  Christian  beneficence.  But  they  were 
quite  unsuited  to  a period  in  which  cai«ital  was  borrowed 
for  ends  useful  to  the  public,  for  the  extension  of  enter- 
prise and  the  employment  of  labour.  The  absolute  theo- 
loffical  spirit  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  could  not  admit 
the  modification  in  rules  of  conduct  demanded  by  a new 
social  situation ; and  vulgar  good  sense  better  understood 
what  were  the  fundamental  conditions  of  industrial  life. 

\Mien  the  intellectual  activity  previously  repressed  by 
the  more  urgent  claims  of  social  preoccupations  tended  to 
revive  towards  the  close  of  the  mcdifeval  period,  the  want 
of  a rational  a[»preciation  of  the  whole  of  human  affairs 
was  felt,  and  was  temporarily  met  by  the  adoption  of  the 
results  of  the  best  Greek  spi dilation.  Hence  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  St  Thomas  xV[uinas  the  [lolitical  and  economic 
doctrines  of  Aristotle  reproduced  with  a partial  infusion 
of  Christian  elements.  KLs  adherence  to  his  masters 
point  of  view  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
accc[tts  (at  least  if  he  is  the  author  of  the  De  Eegunm^ 
Priunpum)  his  theory  of  slavery,  though  by  the  action  of 
I the  forces  of  his  own  time  the  last  relics  of  that  institution 
^ wore  being  eliminated  from  European  society. 

This  great  change — the  imfranchisemcnt  of  the  working 
classes — was  the  most  important  [nactical  outcome  of^the 
Middle  Ages.  The  first  i-te[)  in  this  movement  was  the 
1 tran.sformation  of  slavery,  iiroperly  so  called,  into  serfdom. 
The  latter  is,  bv  its  nature,  a transitory  condition.  The 
serf  was  bound  “to  the  soil,  had  fixed  domestic  relations, 
and  })artici[>ated  in  the  religious  life  of  the  society  ; and 
the  tendency  of  ail  his  circumstances,  as  well  as  of  the 
opinions  and  sentiments  ot  the  time,  was  in  the  direction 
of  liberation.  This  issue  was,  indeed,  not  so  speedily 
reached  by  the  rural  as  by  the  urban  workman.  Already 
in  the  second  pha.se  serfiloin  is  abolished  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  whilst  agricultural  serfdom  does  not  disajipear 


before  the  third.  The  latter  revolution  is  attributed  by  | 
Adam  Smith  to  the  operation  of  selfish  interests,  that  of  I 
the  proprietor  on  the  one  hand,  who  discovered  the  superior 
productiveness  of  cultivation  by  free  tenants,  and  that  of 
the  sovereign  on  the  other,  who,  jealous  of  the  great  lords, 
encouraged  the  encroachments  of  the  villeins  on  their 
authority.  But  that  the  church  deserves  a share  of  the 
merit  seems  lieyond  doubt — moral  iiniml.sas,  a.s  often 
happens,  cons[(iring  with  political  and  economic  motives. 
The  serfs  were  treated  best  on  the  ecclesiastical  estates, 
and  the  members  of  the  priesthood,  both  by  their  doctrine 
and  by  their  situation  since  the  Northern  contjuests,  were 
constituted  j)atrons  and  guardians  of  the  oiipresscd  or 
subject  classes. 

Out  of  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  rose  the  first  linea- 
ments of  the  hierarchical  constitution  of  modern  indm^itry 
in  the  separation  between  the  entrejireneurs  and  the 
workers.  The  personal  enfranchisement  of  the  latter, 
stimulating  activity  and  developing  initiative,  led  to 
accumulations,  which  were  further  jiromoted  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  order  and  good  government  by'  the  civic  cor- 
porations which  grew  out  of  the  enfranchisement.  Thus 
an  active  capitalist  class  came  into  existence.  It  ai>[ieared 
first  ill  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  the  trading  cities 
importing  expensive  luxuries  from  foreign  countries,  or 
the  inijiroved  manufactures  of  richer  communities,  for 
which  the  great  proprietors  gladly  exchanged  the  raw 
produce  of  their  lands.  In  [lerforming  the  office  of 
carriers,  too,  between  different  countries,  these  cities  had 
an  increasing  field  for  commercial  enterprise.  At  a later 
l>eriod,  as  Adam  Smith  has  shown,  commerce  promoted 
the  growth  of  manufactures,  wliich  were  either  produced 


becomes  decisively  [(renounced,  first  in  the  philosophy  and 
general  literature  of  the  [(eriod,  and  then  in  the  great 
French  explosion.  The  universal  critical  doctrine,  which 
had  been  announced  by  the  Brotestantism  of  the  [Tevious 
[ihase,  and  systematized  in  England  towards  the  close  of 
that  [(base,  is  proi>agated  and  po[*ularized,  cs[iecially  by 
French  writers  The  s[iirit  of  iudividuaJisni  inherent  in 
the  doctrine  wa.s  eminently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
time,  and  the  general  favour  with  which  the  dogmas  of  the 
social  contract  and  hiinsez  faire  were  received  indicated  a 
ju.st  sentiment  of  the  conditions  pro[>er  to  the  contem[)or- 
ary  situation  of  Euro[»ean  societies.  So  long  as  a new 
coherent  system  of  thought  and  life  could  not  be  intro- 
duced, what  was  to  be  desired  was  a large  and  active 
development  of  [(Crsonal  energy^  under  no  further  control 
of  the  old  social  jiowers  than  would  .•suffice  to  [irevent 
anarchy.  Governments  were  therefore  rightly  called  on 
to  abandon  any  effective  direction  of  the  social  movement, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  restrict  their  intervention  to  the 
maintenance  of  material  order.  This  policy  was,  from  its 
nature,  of  tem[iorary  ap[>lication  only;  but  the  negative 
school,  according  to  its  ordinary  s[(irit,  erected  what  was 
merely  a tran.sitory  and  exceptional  necessity  into  a jicr- 
manent  and  normal  law.  The  unanimous  Eurojjean  move- 
ment towards  the  liberation  of  elfort,  which  sometinie.s 
rose  to  the  height  of  a [diblic  [ossion,  had  various  sides, 
corresponding  to  the  different  as[»ects  of  thought  and  life; 
and  of  the  economic  side  the  Ereneh  pliysiocrats  were  the 
first  theoretic  rejiresentatives  on  the  large  scale,  though 
the  office  they  undertook  was,  both  in  its  destructive  and 
organic  [irovinces,  more  tlioroughly'  and  effectively  done 
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vho  must  be  regarded  as  continuing  and 
rork. 

itted  that  with  the  whole  modern  move- 
ral  evils  were  almost  necessarily  con- 
eral  discipline  which  the  Middle  Ages 
istitute  and  had  partially  succeeded  in 
gh  on  precarious  bases,  having  broken 
nt  of  duty  was  weakened  along  with  the 
which  is  its  natural  ally,  and  individual- 
nded  to  encourage  egoism  in  action.  In 
Id  this  result  is  specially  conspicuous. 
,ess  and  private  cupidity  increasingly 
he  higher  and  lower  industrial  classes 
and  even  to  mutual  hostility.  The  new 
and  industry— which  were  gradually 
;ncy  bore  indeed  in  their  bosom  an  ulti- 
ore  efficacious  and  stable  than  that  which 
;d  ; but  tlie  final  s3-nthesis  was  long  too 
indeterminate  in  its  nature,  to  be  seen 
■rsive  and  seemingly  incoherent  growth  of 
Now,  however,  that  synthesis  is  becoming 
it  is  tlie  effort  towards  it,  and  towards 
tern  to  be  founded  on  it,  that  gives  its 
• to  the  period  in  which  we  live.  And  to 
nisus  of  society*  corresponds,  as  we  shall 
ff  economic  doctrine,  in  which  it  tends  to 
) general  sociology  and  subordinated  to 

object  of  the  following  pages  to  verify 
detail  the  scheme  here  broadly  indicated, 
it  the  manner  in  which  the  re.spective 
iveral  successive  modern  phases  find  their 
reflexion  in  the  historical  development  of 
tion. 

FIRST  MODERN  . PHASE. 


e was  marked,  on  the  one  hand,  b}'  the  , 
imposition  of  the  mediaeval  system,  and, 
the  rise  of  several  important  elements  of 
The  spiritual  power  became  less  apt  as 
) to  fulfil  its  moral  office,  and  the  social 
ore  and  more  left  to  the  irregular  impulses 
ergy,  often  enlisted  in  the  service  of  ani- 
lity. Strong  Governments  were  formed, 
iiaintain  material  order  amidst  the  growing 
moml  disorder.  The  universal  admission 
* as  an  element  in  the  political  sj’stem 
ring  .strength  of  the  industrial  forces,  as 
her  way  the  insurrections  of  the  working 
icisive  prevalence  of  peaceful  activity  was 
rise  of  the  institution  of  paid  armies — at 
afterwards  permanent — which  prevented 
or  distraction  of  labour  by  devoting  a 
lority  of  the  population  to  martial  opera- 
ises.  Manufactures  became  increasingly 
in  this  branch  of  industry  the  distinction 
repreneur  and  the  workers  was  first  firmly 
St  fixed  relations  between  these  were  made 
restriction  of  military  training  and  service 
ession.  Navigation  was  facilitated  by  the 
er’s  compass.  Tlic  art  of  printing  showed 
tual  movement  and  the  industrial  develo})- 
ned  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  each 
>rk  towards  common  ends.  Ihiblic  credit 
i,  Venice,  and  Genoa  long  before  Holland 
ained  any  great  financial  importance.  Just 
.he  phase,  the  discovery  of  America  and  of 
» the  East,  whilst  revolutionizing  the  course 
;d  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  colonies, 
id  powerfully  to  the  growing  preponderance 


of  industrial  life,  and  pointed  to  its  ultimate  universality. 

It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  equivocal  nature  of  the  stage, 
standing  between  the  mediieval  and  the  fully  characterized 
modern  period,  that  on  the  theoretic  side  we  find  nothing 
corresponding  to  this  marvellous  practical  ferment  and  ex- 
pansion. The  general  political  doctrine  of  Aquinas  was  \ 
retained,  with  merely  subordinate  modifications.  The  only 
special  economic  question  which  seems  to  have  received 
particular  attention  was  that  of  tlie  nature  and  functions 
of  money,  the  importance  of  which  began  to  be  felt  as 
jmyments  in  service  or  in  kind  were  discontinued,  and 
regular  systems  of  taxation  began  to  be  introduced. 

Roschcr,  and  after  liim  AVolowski,  have  called  attention  to  Nicole 
Oresme,  who  died  bishop  of  Lisieux  in  1382.  Roschcr  pronounces 
liim  a great  economist.  His  Tradatus  dc  Origine^  Naturae  Jurc^ 
ct  Miitationibus  MoneUtrum  (reprinted  by  Wolowski,  18tJ4)  contains 
a theory  of  money  which  is  almost  entirely  correct  according  to 
the  views  of  the  19th  century,  and  is  stated  vnt\i  such  brevit)',  clear- 
ness, and  simplicity  of  language  a.s,  more  than  anything  else,  show 
the  work  to  be  from  the  hand  of  a master. 

SECOND  MODERN  PHASE:  MERCANTILE  SYSTEM. 

Throughout  the  first  modern  phase  the  rise  of  the  new 
social  forces  had  been  essentially  spontaneous  j in  the  second 
they  became  the  object  of  systematic  encouragement  on  the 
part  of  Governments,  w hich,  now  that  the  financial  method.s 
of  the  Middle  Ages  no  longer  sufficed,  could  not  further 
their  military  and  political  ends  by  any  other  means  than 
increased  taxation,  imj  dying  augmented  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity. Industry  thus  became  a permanent  interest  of 
European  Governments,  and  even  tended  to  become  the 
principal  object  of  their  policy.  In  natural  harmony  with 
this  state  of  facts,  the  mercantile  system  arose  and  grew, 
attaining  its  highest  development  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century. 

The  mercantile  doctrine,  stated  in  its  most  extreme 
form,  makes  wealth  and  money  identical,  and  regards  it 
therefore  as  the  great  object  of  a community  so  to  conduct 
its  dealings  with  other  nations  as  to  attract  to  itself  the 
largest  possible  share  of  the  precious  metals.  Each 
country  must  seek  to  export  the  utmost  possible  quantity 
of  its  own  manufactures,  and  to  import  as  little  as  possible 
of  those  of  other  countries,  receiving  the  difference  of  the 
two  values  in  gold  and  silver.  This  difference  is  called 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  balance  is  favourable  when 
more  money  is  received  than  is  paid.  Governments  must 
resort  to  all  available  expedients — prohibition  of,  or  high 
duties  on,  the  importation  of  foreign  wares,  bounties  on  the 
export  of  home  manufactures,  restrictions  on  the  exix>rt  of 
the  precious  metals— for  the  ]»urpose  of  securing  such  a 
' balance 

I But  this  fitatemenf  of  the  doctrine,  though  current  in 
the  text  books,  does  not  represent  correctly  the  views  of 
' all  who  must  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  mercantile 
school.  Many  of  the  members  of  tliat  school  were  mucli 
too  clear-sighted  to  entertain  the  belief,  which  the  modern 
student  feels  difficulty  in  supposing  any  class  of  thinkers 
to  have  professed,  that  wealth  consists  exclusively  of  gold 
and  silver.  The  mercantilists  may  be  best  described, 
Koscher  has  remarked,  not  by  any  definite  economic 
theorem  which  they  held  in  common,  but  by  a set  of 
theoretic  tendencies,  commonly  found  in  combination, 
though  severally  prevailing  in  different  degrees  in  different 
minds.  These  tendencies  may  be  enumerated  as  follo^ys  : 
—(1)  towards  overestimating  the  imi)ortance  of  possessing 
a large  amount  of  the  precious  metals;  (2)  towards  an 
undue  exaltation  (<7>  of  foreign  trade  over  domestic,  and 
(b)  of  the  industry  which  works  ui»  materials  over  that 
which  provide.s  them  ; (3)  towards  attaching  too  higdi  a 
value  to  a dense  population  as  an  element  of  national 
strenf'th  ; and  (4)  tow’ards  invoking  the  action  of  the  state 
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in  furthering  artificially  the  attainment  of  the  several  ends 
thus  proposed  as  desirable. 

If  we  consider  the  contemporary  position  of  affairs  in 
western  Europe,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing how  these  tendencies  would  inevitably  arise.  The 
discoveries  in  the  New  "World  had  led  to  a large  de- 
velopment of  the  European  currencies.  The  old  feudal 
economy,  founded  ])rincipally  on  dealings  in  kind,  had 
given  wav  before  the  new  “money  economy-,”  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  latter  were  everywhere  e.xpanding. 
Circulation  was  becoming  more  rapid,  distant  communica- 
tions more  fretjuent,  city  life  and  movable  property  more 
important.  The  mercantilists  were  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  money  is  wealth  sui  r/eneriSf  that  it  is  at  all  times  in 
universal  demand,  and  that  it  puts  into  the  hands  of  its 
possessor  the  power  of  acquiring  all  other  commodities. 
The  period,  again,  was  marked  by  the  formation  of  great 
states,  with  iK)werful  Governments  at  their  head.  These 
Governments  required  men  and  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  permanent  armies,  which,  especially  for  the  religious 
and  Italian  wars,  were  kept  up  on  a great  scale.  Court 
expenses,  too,  were  more  lavish  than  ever  before,  and  a 
larger  number  of  civil  officials  wa.s  employed.  The  roj'al 
domains  and  dues  were  insufiicient  to  meet  these  require- 
ments, and  taxation  grew  with  the  demands  of  the 
monarchies.  Statesmen  saw  that  for  their  own  political 
ends  industry  must  ffourish.  But  manufactures  make 
possible  a den-ser  population  and  a higher  total  value  of 
exports  than  agriculture ; they  open  a less  limited  and 
more  promptly  extensible  field  to  enterprise.  Hence  they 
became  tlie  object  of  special  Governmental  favour  and 
patronage,  whilst  agriculture  fell  comparatively  into  the 
background.  The  growth  of  manufactures  reacted  on 
commerce,  to  which  a new  and  mighty  arena  had  been 
opened  by  the  establishment  of  colonies.  These  were 
viewed  simplj*  as  estates  to  be  worked  for  the  advantage 
of  the  mother  countries,  and  the  aim  of  statesmen  was  to 
make  the  colonial  trade  a new  source  of  public  revenue. 
Each  nation,  as  a whole,  working  for  its  own  j>ower,  and 
the  greater  ones  for  jiredominance,  the}'  entered  into  a com- 
petitive struggle  in  the  economic  no  less  than  in  the  politi- 
cal field,  success  in  the  former  being  indeed,  by  the  rulers, 
regarded  as  in.slrumental  to  pre-eminence  in  the  latter. 
A national  economic  interest  came  to  exist,  of  which  the 
t.tovernment  made  itself  the  representative  head.  States 
became  a sort  of  artificial  hothou.se.s  for  the  rearing  of 
urban  indu.stries.  Production  was  subjected  to  systematic 
regulation  with  the  object  of  securing  the  goodness  and 
clieapness  of  the  exported  articles,  and  so  maintaining  the 
place  of  tlie  nation  in  foreign  markets.  The  industrial 
control  was  exercised,  in  part  directly  bj*  the  state,  but 
largel}'  also  through  privileged  corjiorations  and  trading 
companies.  High  duties  on  imports  were  resorted  to,  at 
first  perhaps  mainly  for  revenue,  but  afterwards  in  the 
interest  of  national  production.  Commercial  treatic.s  were 
a principal  object  of  di[»lomacy,  the  end  in  view  being 
to  exclude  tlie  competition  of  other  nations  in  foreign 
markets,  whilst  in  the  home  market  as  little  room  as  jtos- 
sible  was  given  for  the  introduction  of  anything  but  raw 
materials  from  abroad.  The  colonies  were  prohibited  from 
trading  with  other  European  nations  than  the  j»arent 
countr}',  to  whicli  they  supplied  either  the  preciou.s  metals 
or  raw  produce  purchased  with  home  manufactures.  It 
is  evident  that  what  is  known  as  the  mercantile  doctrine 
was  essentially  the  theoretic  counterpart  of  the  ]»ractical 
activities  of  the  time,  and  that  nations  and  Governments 
were  led  to  it,  not  by  any  form  of  scientific  thought,  but  by 
the  force  of  outward  circumstance,  and  the  observation  of 
facts  which  lay  on  the  .surface. 

And  }'et,  if  we  regard  the  question  from  the  liighest 


point  of  view  of  philo.sophic  history,  we  must  pronounce 
the  universal  enthusiasm  of  this  second  modern  phase  for 
manufactures  and  commerce  to  have  been  e.ssentially  just, 
as  leading  the  nations  into  the  main  avenues  of  general 
social  development.  If  the  thought  of  the  period,  instead 
of  being  imiielled  bj'  contemi>orary  circumstances,  could 
have  been  guided  by  sociological  previsiou,  it  must  have 
entered  with  zeal  upon  the  same  path  which  it  empirically 
selected.  The  organization  of  agricultural  industr}'  could 
not  at  that  period  make  anj’  marked  progress,  for  the 
direction  of  its  operations  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
feudal  class,  which  could  not  in  general  real!}'  learn  tlie 
habits  of  industrial  life,  or  jdace  itself  in  sufficient  har- 
mony witli  the  workers  on  its  domains.  The  industry*  of 
the  towns  had  to  precede  that  of  the  countr}%  and  the 
latter  had  to  be  developed  mainly  through  the  indirect 
action  of  the  former.  And  it  is  plain  that  it  was  in  the 
life  of  the  manufacturing  proletariat,  whose  labours  are 
nccessaril}'  the  most  continuous  and  the  most  social,  that  a 
systematic  discipline  could  at  a later  period  be  first  applied, 
to  be  afterwards  extended  to  the  rural  populations. 

That  the  efforts  of  Governments  for  the  furtherance  of 
manufactures  and  commerce  were  really  effective  towards 
that  end  is  admitted  by  Adam  Smitli,  and  cannot  reason- 
ably be  doubted,  though  free  trade  doctrinaires  have  often 
denied  it.  Technical  skill  mu.st  have  been  promoted  by 
tlieir  encouragements  ; whilst  new  forms  of  national  pro- 
duction were  fostered  b}*  attracting  workmen  from  other 
, countries,  and  b}'  lightening  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
struggling  industries.  Communication  and  trausi>ort  by 
I land  and  sea  were  more  rapidl}'  improved  with  a view  to 
facilitate  traffic ; and,  not  the  least  important  effect,  the 
social  dignit}'  of  the  industrial  professions  was  enhanced 
relativel}'  to  that  of  the  clas,ses  l>efore  exclusive!}’  dominant. 

It  has  often  been  asked  to  whom  the  foundation  of  the 
mercantile  sy.stem,  in  the  region  whether  of  thought  or  of 
; practice,  is  to  be  attributed.  But  the  question  admits  of 
j no  absolute  answer.  That  mode  of  conceiving  economic 
facts  arises  spontaneously  in  unscientific  minds,  and  ideas 
suggested  by  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
' writers.  The  policy  which  it  dictates  was,  as  we  have 
shown,  inspired  by  the  situation  of  the  European  nations 
' at  the  oiicning  of  the  modern  j>eriod.  Such  a policy  had 
been  already  in  .some  degree  }>ractised  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  thus  preceding  any  formal  exposition  or 
defence  of  its  speculative  basis.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  16th  century  it  began  to  e.xercise  a widely  ex- 
tended influence.  Charles  V.  adopted  it,  and  his  example 
contributed  much  to  its  predominance.  Henry  VIII. 

, and  Elizalieth  conformed  their  measures  to  it.  The  lead- 
' ing  states  soon  entered  on  a universal  comi>etition,  in 
which  each  power  brought  into  play  all  its  political  and 
financial  resources  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  itself 
manufacturing  and  commercial  j>rei)onderance.  Through 
i almost  the  whole  of  the  17th  century  the  prize,  so  far  as 
I commerce  was  concerned,  remained  in  the  pos.session  of 
; Holland,  Italy  having  lost  her  former  ascendency  by  the 
opening  of  the  new  maritime  routes,  and  Sjiain  and 
Germany  being  depressed  by  protracted  wars  and  internal 
, di.ssensions.  The  admiring  envy  of  Holland  felt  by 
English  politicians  and  economists  apj>ear.s  in  .such  writers 
as  Raleigh,  Mun,  Child,  and  Temple ; and  how  strongly 
the  same  spectacle  acted  on  French  {x>licy  is  shown  by  a 
j well  known  letter  of  Colbert  to  M.  de  Pomponne,  aml>as- 
j sador  to  the  Dutch  States.  Cromwell,  by  his  Navigation 
I Act,  which  destroyed  the  carrying  trade  of  Holland  and 
founded  the  English  empire  of  the  sea,  and  Colbert,  by 
his  whole  economic  policy,  domestic  and  international, 
were  the  chief  practical  representativas  of  the  mercantile 
system.  From  the  latter  great  statesman  the  Italian 
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publicist  Mengotti 
ColUrlism*t ; but  i 
French  minister  as 
He  regarded  his  m* 
protective  duties  a 
facturers  might  lea 
The  policy  of  exclu 
Sully,  partly  with  * 
treasure,  but  chie 
agriculture,  and  hh 
luxuries  as  detrimen 
tariS  of  lG6-t  no 
reduced  the  cxistii 
increased  them,  bu 
directed  against  the 
owed  in  a large  mea 
of  tratle  and  manul 
imagination  of  coi 
Lear  so  much  from 
But  this  i 

Industry  was  fore 
follow  invariable  c 
changing  tastes  ant 
simplify  the  proce 
increased  division 
Sjtontaneity.  initiat 
discouraged,  and  thi 
to  immediate  resul 
and  Colbert  in  parti 
mize  these  disadva 
expense,  and  commi 
tors  nominated  by  t. 
improved  processes 
arts ; but  this,  thou, 
on  the  whole,  and 
pensation. 

We  must  not  exp 
exix>sition  of  politic 
tions  which  apitear* 
s|  lecial  ex  igeucies, 
usually  of  a practicj 
movements  of  the  t 
of  counsels  to  the  G 
best  they  might  de 
disposal  and  incret 
countries.  They  ar 
strictly  in  the  spiril 

tanism  is  essentialh 

•• 

graphs  the  njercant 
ence,  the  problems  d 
it  must  in  most  cas< 
mental  doctrine  (so 
description)  v.'hich  i* 
conclusions. 

The  rise  of  \>nces  f 
mines  was  one  of  thf  si 
theorists.  This  rise  hr 
<listnr1«im*c  of  existing 
perplexity  ami  anxiety, 
<’ause  of  tlie  change  w 
loss  anti  inconvenience 
often  resortfil  to  by  .*■ 
Italy  sufferecl  most  froi 
her  [wlitical  divisions. 

Scaruffi.  W(»rk  of  Count  Gasjia: 
rtra  propurzioHC  fra  i 
forward  the  btdd  idea  • 
in  size,  shaj»e,  oonjposi 
course,  premature,  and 
to  wlmm  the  author  sj)t 
donhtlefvs,  the  future 
master  of  the  NeajKjUl 
protested  against  any 
treatise  relating  to  the 


gave  to  that  system  the  name  of 
would  be  an  error  to  consider  the 


having  absolutely  accepted  its  dogmas, 
t.^ures  as  temjiorary  only,  and  sptoke  of 
crutches  by  tlie  hel[t  of  which  manu- 
n to  walk  and  then  throw  them  away, 
ions  had  l»een  previously  jmrsued  by 
view  to  tlie  accumulation  of  a royal 
ly  from  his  special  enthusiasm  for 
dislike  of  the  introduction  of  foreign 
al  to  the  national  character.  Colbert's 
merely  simplified  but  considerably 
g duties;  the  tariff  of  1G67  indeed 
that  was  really  a political  measure 
Dutch.  It  seems  certain  that  France 
mre  to  his  policy  the  vast  development 
icture-s  which  so  much  impressed  the 
temporary  Europe,  and  of  which  we 
English  writers  of  the  time  of  Petty, 
id  also  undeniably  its  dark  side, 
d by  such  systematic  regulation  to 
)urses,  instead  of  adapting  itself  to 
po[)ular  demand.  Nor  was  it  free  to 
ses  of  production,  or  to  introduce 
>f  labour  and  improved  apjtliances.  ■ 
on,  and  invention  were  repressed  or  | 
s ulterior  sacrificed  in  a great  measure  i 
3.  The  more  enlightened  statesmen,  I 
mlar,  endeavoured,  it  is  true,  to  mini-  , 
stages  by  procuring,  often  at  great 
ideating  to  the  trades  through  inspcc- 
e Government,  information  respecting 
emi)Ioyed  elsewhere  in  the  several 
h in  some  degree  a real,  was  certainly  | 
m the  long  run,  an  insufficient  com-  j 

I 

ict  from  the  writers  of  this  stage  any  , 
il  economy  as  a whole ; the  publica- 
d were  for  the  mast  p»art  evoked  by 
ind  related  to  particular  questions, 

1 kind,  whicii  arose  out  of  the  great 
me.  They  were  in  fact  of  the  nature 
■vernments  of  states,  ptointing  out  how 
'^elop  the  productive  i)o\vei*s  at  their  ^ 
>e  the  resources  of  their  resj>ective 
conceived  (as  List  claims  for  them) 
of  economy,  and  cosmopoli- 

foreign  to  them.  On  these  mono- 
le  theory  sometimes  had  little  infiu- 
icussed  not  involving  its  tenets.  But 
s be  taken  to  be  the  scheme  of  funda-  j 
far  as  it  was  ever  entitled  to  such  a i 
the  last  resort  underlies  the  writer’s  j 

llowiiig  on  the  discovery  of  the  American 
fyect.s  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  ' 
uglit  about  a great  and  gratlually  increasing 
economic  relatians,  and  so  produced  mucli 
which  were  all  the  more  felt  because  the 
s not  lunlcrstood.  To  this  was  added  tlie  , 
rising  from  the  debasement  of  tiie  currency 
ivercigns  as  well  as  by  republican  states, 
this  latter  abuse,  which  was  multiplied  by  ' 
It  was  this  evil  w’hidi  called  forth  the 
y S<.*arulfi  {Ijiscorso  sopra  le  7/wneie  e della 
nro  e VartjentOi  1582).  In  this  he  put  ' 
f a universal  money,  everywliere  identical 
ion,  and  designation.  Tlie  project  was,  of  I 
va.s  not  adopted  even  by  the  Italian  princes 
ialiy  appealed ; but  the  reform  is  one  which, 

• ill  see  realized.  Gian  Donato  Turholo, 
in  mint,  in  liis  Discord  e Jttlazio)iiy  1(129, 
tampering  with  the  currency.  Another 
uhject  of  money  was  that  of  the  Florentine 


Bernardo  Davanzati,  otherwise  known  as  the  able  translator  of 
Tacitus,  Leziuni  tidlc  Monde.  1588.  It  is  a slight  and  somewhat 
suiKTficial  ]»roductioii,  only  temarkahlc  as  written  with  conciseness 
ami  elegance  of  style. 

A French  writer  who  dealt  with  the  question  of  money,  but  from  Bodiu. 
a dilVerent  point  of  view,  was  Jean  Bodin.  In  his  JUjwnse  aiux 
paradoxes  dr  M.  Malestroit  fouehanl  Venchirissenicnt  de  toiUnt  Ics 
rhosrs  cf  dt's  iiioininics,  1568,  and  in  Iiis  THscours  sur  le  rehaus.^nnent 
d diminution  dcs  7novnaics,  1578,  he  showed  a more  mtioiml 
ajtpreciation  than  many  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  causes  of  the 
revolution  in  prices,  and  the  relation  of  the  variations  in  money  to 
the  market  values  of  wares  in  geucnil  as  well  as  to  the  wages  of 
labour.  He  saw  that  the  aiiiount  of  money  in  circulation  <1M  not 
constitute  the  wealth  of  the  comiimnity,  and  that  the  jirohibition 
of  tfie  exi»ort  of  the  precious  metals  was  useless,  l>ecause  rendered 
inoperative  by  the  necessities  of  trade.  Bodin  is  no  inconsiderable 


figure  in  the  literary  history  of  the  epoch,  and  did  not  confine  his 
attention  to  economic  problems  ; in  his  .Via?  litres  de  la  Jlepuhliqiie, 
about  1576,  he  studies  the  gi  ncral  comUtion.s  of  the  prosperity  and 
stability  of  states.  In  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  his  a^,  he 
approves  of  absolute  Governments  os  the  most  comjietent  to  ensure 
the  sei:urity  and  wellbeing  of  their  subjects.  He  enters  into  an 
elaborate  defence  of  individual  projierty  against  I’lato  and  More, 
ratlier  jrerhaps  because  the  sclicnie  of  his  work  required  the  tieat- 
nient  of  that  theme  than  hrcause  it  was  practically  urgent  in  his 
ilay,  when  the  excesses  of  tlie  Anabaptists  had  produced  a strong 
feeling  against  communistic  doctrines.  Ho  is  under  the  gineral 
influence  of  the  mercantilist  views,  and  aj^proves  of  energetic 
Governmental  interference  iti  induatrial  matters,  of  high  taxes  on 
foreign  manufactures  and  low  duties  on  raw*  materials  and  articles 
of  food,  and  attaches  great  imi»ortance  to  a dense  population. 

But  he  is  not  a blind  follower  of  the  system  ; he  wishes  for  un- 
limited freedom  of  tiude  in  n any  cases  ; and  he  is  in  advance  of  his 
more  eminent  contemporary  Montaigne  in  perceiving  that  the  gain 
of  one  nation  is  not  necessarily  the  loss  of  anotlier.  To  the  public 
finances,  which  he  calls  the  sinews  of  the  suite,  he  devotes  much 
attention,  and  insists  on  tlie  duties  of  the  Government  in  res|tect  to 
the  riglit  adjustment  of  taxat  ion.  In  general  he  deserves  the  praise 
of  steadily  keeping  in  view  tl»e  liighcr  aims  and  interests  of  society 
in  connexion  with  the  regulation  and  develoiunent  of  its  material 
life. 

Correct  views  as  to  the  of  the  general  rise  of  prices  are  also  Stafford, 
put  forward  l^y  the  English  writer,  S.  (William  Stafford),  in 
his  Brirfc  Coneeijde  of  EmjUdi  Policy.,  puhlislied  in  1581,  and 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elizalieth.  It  is  in  the  fonn  of  a dialogue,  and 
is  written  with  liveliness  and  spirit.  The  author  seems  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Bodiu.  He  lias  just  ideas  as 
to  the  nature  of  money,  and  fully  understands  the  evils  arising 
from  a debased  coinage.  He  describes  in  detail  tbe  way  in  wbieh 
the  several  interests  in  the  comitT}’  had  been  atfected  by  .such  debase- 
ment in  previous  reigns,  as  well  as  by  the  change  in  tlie  value  of 
the  ])reciou8  metals.  The  great  ]X)pular  grievance  of  his  day,  the 
conversion  of  arable  land  into  ]>asture,  be  attributes  chiefly  to  the 
restrictions  on  the  exj'ort  of  corn,  wliieh  he  desires  to  see  aholislied. 

But  in  regard  to  manufactures  he  is  at  tlie  same  point  of  view’ 
with  the  later  mercantilists,  and  piuposcs  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  wares  whicli  might  as  well  lie  jirovided  at  liome,  and  the 
proliibition  of  the  exfiort  of  raw  materials  intended  to  be  worked 
up  abroad. 

Out  of  the  question  of  nn-ney,  too,  arose  the  first  remarkable  AIbcrtine 
German  proiluction  on  political  economy  wliich  had  an  original  pamph- 
national  character  and  addressed  the  jmblic  in  the  native  tongue,  lets. 
Duke  George  of  the  Ernestine  Saxon  line  was  inclined  (1530)  to 
introduce  a dclmscment  of  the  currency.  A pamphlet,  Gc^neinc 
^ihjmynen  ron  der  MuntzCy  wa.^  puhlislied  in  opposition  to  this  jiro- 
cceding,  under  theauspicesof  the  AIbcrtine  branch,  whose  policy  was 
sounder  in  the  economic  splicre  no  less  than  in  that  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  A reply  appeared  justifying  the  Ernestine  ]>rojeet.  Tliis 
wa.s  followed  hy  a rejoinder  from  the  Alhertinc  side.  The  Ernestine 
pam]ihlet  is  described  hy  Ros-dier  ns  ill-written,  obscure,  inflated, 
and,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  thesis  it  maintained,  sopliistical. 

But  it  is  interesting  as  containing  a statement  of  the  fumlamental 
princijilcs  of  the  mercantile  system  more  than  one  hundred  years 
t)ofore  the  publication  of  Mun’s  book,  and  forty-six  before  that  of 
Bodin’s  Six  litres  de  la  Pepulliiiue.  The  AIbcrtine  tracts,  accord- 
ing to  Roseber,  exhibit  such  sound  views  of  the  conditions  and 
eviilences  of  national  wealth,  of  the  nature  of  money  and  trade,  and 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  Cmvernments  in  relation  to  economic 
action,  that  he  regards  tlie  unknown  author  as  entitled  to  a place 
beside  Raleigh  and  the  other  English  “coloniabtheorists”  of  tlie  end 
of  the  16th  and  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

In  connexion  with  the  same  subject  of  money  we  meet  the  great  Coper- 
name  of  Copernicus.  His  treatise  De  monetse  ciidendx  ratione^  nicus. 
1526  (first  printed  in  1816),  was  written  by  order  of  King  Sigis- 
mund  I.,  and  is  an  exposition  of  the  principle.s  on  whieli  it  was  jiro- 
posed  to  reform  the  currency  of  the  Rrussiaii  pmrinces  of  Poland. 

It  advocates  unity  of  the  monetary  system  thrcuigliout  the  entire 
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state,  with  strict  integrity  in  the  quality  of  the  coin,  and  the 
cliarge  of  a seigniorage  sulUdent  to  cover  the  expenses  of  mintage. 

Aiitouio  Serra  is  regarded  hy  some  a.s  the  creator  of  modern 
^lolitical  economy.  Ho  was  a native  of  Cosenza  in  Calabria.  His 
Breve  Trattato  delle  cause  du  possom  fare  abhondare  li  reyni  (Toro  e 
(Targento  dove  non  sono  rniniere,  1013,  was  written  during  liis 
imprisonment,  which  is  believed  to  have  l>een  due  to  his  liaving 
taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Camimnella  for  the  liberation  of 
Naples  from  the  Spanisli  yoke  and  the  establishment  of  a rcimblicaii 
government.  This  work,  long  overlooked,  was  brought  into  notice 
in  tlie  following  century  hy  Galiani  ami  others.  Its  title  alone 
would  suffieiently  iiidiuato  that  the  author  had  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  mercantile  system,  ami  in  fact  in  this  treatise  the 
essential  doctrines  of  that  system  are  ex|K>unded  in  a tolerably 
formal  and  consecutive  manner.  He  strongly  insists  on  the 
superiority  of  manufactures  over  agriculture  as  a source  of  national 
Wealth,  and  uses  in  sujqH)]  t of  this  view  the  prosjicriiy  of  Genoa, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  as  contrasted  with  the  dei»ressed  condition 
of  Najdes.  With  larger  insight  than  many  of  tlie  mercantilists 
exhibit,  he  {mints  out  the  imimrtauce,  towards  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  not  alone  of  favourable  external  conditions,  but  of  energetic 
character  and  industrious  Iiabita  in  a populatiou,  as  well  as  of  a 
stable  government  and  a good  administration  of  the  laws. 

Tlie  first  systematic  treatise  on  our  science  which  i>rocecded 
from  a French  author  was  tlie  Traiti  de  P Economic  Politique^ 
published  by  Montcliretieii  de  Watteville  in  1615.  The  use  of  the 
title,  says  Roscher,  now  for  the  first  time  given  to  the  science,  was 
in  itself  an  iinjvortant  service,  since  eveu  Bacon  understood  by 
“ Economia  ” only  the  theory  of  domestic  inanageineut.  The 
general  tenilencies  and  aims  of  the  period  are  seen  in  the  fact  that 
this  treatise,  notwithstanding  the  coniiirebuusive  name  it  bears, 
does  not  deal  with  agriculture  at  all,  but  only  with  the  nicchauical 
arts,  navigation,  commerce,  ami  public  finance.  The  author  is 
filled  with  the  then  dominant  enthusiasm  for  foreign  trade  and 
colonies.  He  advocates  the  control  by  princes  of  the  industry  of 
their  subjects,  and  condemns  the  too  great  free«lom,  which,  in  his 
opinion  to  their  own  detriment,  the  Governments  of  Spain,  Pi»rtugal, 
and  Holland  hud  given  to  trade.  His  book  may  Iw  reganled  as  a 
formal  uximsition  of  the  principles  of  the  iiiercuntile  system  for  the 
use  of  Frenchmen. 

A similar  office  was  performed  in  England  by  Thomas  Mun.  In 
his  two  works  A Discont'sc  of  Trade  from  England  unto  the.  East 
Indies,  2d  cd. , 1621,  nml  especially  in  England's  2'reasnrc  hy  Foreign 
Trade,  1664  (]»osthumousl,  we  have  for  tlie  first  time  a clear  and 
systematic  statement  of  the  theory  of  tlie  balance  of  trade,  as  well 
as  ot  the  means  by  which,  acc4»rding  to  the  author's  view,  a favour- 
able balance  could  be  secured  for  Englaml.  Tlie  great  object  of 
the  econoniii’  {tolicy  of  a state,  according  to  him,  sliould  Ik;  so  to 
mam^e  its  export  of  mauulactnres,  its  direct  and  canning  trade, 
ami  iu  customs  duties  as  to  attract  to  itself  money  from  abroad. 
He  was,  however,  ojiposed  to  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  the 
precious  metals  in  exchange  for  foreign  wares,  but  on  the  ground, 
fully  aceonling  with  his  general  j»riiiei{de.s,  that  those  wares  might 
atterwards  bo  re-cxj>orted  and  might  then  bring  hack  more  treasure 
than  liad  been  originally  ex{»emled  in  tlieir  {mrehase;  the  first 
ex{»ort  of  money  might  he,  as  lie  .said,  the  see<l-time,  of  which  the 
ultimate  receipt  of  a larger  amount  would  he  the  harvest.  He  saw, 
too,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  have  too  mmdi  money  circulating  in  a 
country,  as  thi.s  enhances  the  prices  of  commodiiies,  ami  so  makes 
them  less  saleable  to  foreigner,  but  he  is  favourable  to  tlio  forma- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a state  treasure.^ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  moderate  mercantilists  was 
Sir  Josiah  Child  {Brief  Observations  concerning  Trade  and  the 
Inteyr.st  of  Money,  1668,  aud  A Xeio  Discourse  of  Trade,  1608  and 
1690).  He  was  one  of  those  wlio  held  up  Holland  as  a model  for 
the  imitation  of  liis  felb>w-couiitrymon.  "He  is  strongly  iui{)ressed 
with  the  imiiort'iiiee  for  national  wealth  and  wellbeing  of  a low  rate 
of  interest,  which  he  says  is  to  commerce  autl  agriculture  what  the 
soul  is  to  tlie  body,  and  wliich  he  lield  to  bo  the  “ causa  causans  of 
all  tlie  other  causes  of  the  riehes  of  the  Dutch  jieople.”  Instead  of 
regarding  such  low  rate  as  deiicndent  on  dctermniale  condition.^, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  evolve  themselves  s{K)ntaneously,  he  I 
thinks  it  should  l>e  created  and  maiulnined  hy  public  antlioritv. 
Child,  whilst  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade, 
observes  that  a jieople  cannot  always  sell  to  foreigners  without 
ever  buying  from  Iheiu,  aud  denies  that  the  export  of  the  precious 
metals  is  necessarily  detrimental.  He  has  the  ordinary  mercantilist 
partiality  for  a nuiuerous  population.  He  advocates  tlie  resen*ation 
by  tlie  mother  country  of  tlie  sole  right  of  trade  with  her  colonies, 
aiul,  under  certain  limitations,  the  ionnutiou  of  j>riv’ileged  trading 
coinjiaiiies.  As  to  the  Navigation  Act,  lie  takes  up  a |K>sitiou  not 

» Wiitei-s  of  lu.'is  Importance  who  fnllowea  the  same  direction  were  Sir  Thomai 
Culpeper  (A  True:  a>jainst  t/te  llUjh  Hate  of  Us.U}'y,  102:|,  and  Cttful  Htmark  on 
IJujk  Interest,  KAl);  Sir  Dudley  Di«*jes  {Defence  of  Trade,  (J  ilalvncs 

{(.vnsuetudo  vd  Lex  Mercatvria,  E.  illssehlen  {Circle  of  Commerce, 

Samuel  Yovircy  {England's  hUerest  and  Improvement,  ISSii  and  1<;73> ; and  Julm 
1 ollexfcu  {England  and  India  inconsistent  in  their  Manufactures,  1697).  I 
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unlike  that  afterwards  oecujtied  by  Atlum  Smith,  regarding  that 
j measure  much  more  favourably  from  the  political  tlian  from  the 
I economic  point  of  view.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is  somewhat  eclectic 
j in  his  o{>inions ; but  he  cannot  {noj>erly  l>e  regarded,  though  some 
have  attributed  to  him  that  chaiacter,  as  a i»recursor  of  the  free- 
trade  school  of  the  18th  century. 

Two  otlier  eclectics  may  lie  here  raeiiiione*!,  in  whom  just 
views  are  mingled  with  mercantilist  {•rtyuJices— Sir  William  f?ir  W. 
Teiii{»lo  and  Cliarles  Davenant.  Tho  former  in  his  qViuple. 

upon  the  Unitcid  Provinces  of  the  yelherlamis,  1672,  and  his  Essay 
im  the  Traiic  of  Ireland,  1673,  lias  many  excellent  nanarks  on 
fundaiiicnial  economic  {n  inciples,  as  on  the"  functions  of  labour  and 
of  saving  in  the  |>roduction  of  nuiional  wealth;  but  he  is  iufecteil 
with  the  errors  of  the  theory  of  tht  balance  of  trade.  He  follows 
tlie  lead  of  Raleigli  and  Cliifd  in  urging  his  fellow-countiymeii  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  Dutcli  in  their  eouiiomic  jiolicy — advice 
I which  in  his  case  was  founded  on  his  observations  during  a 
lengthened  residence  in  Holiaud  us  ambassador  to  the  States. 
Davenant,  in  his  Essay  on  the  EiiM-India  Trade,  1696-97,  Esstty  Daven- 
on  the  Probable  Ways  of  making  the  People  Gainers  in  the  Balance  ant. 
of  Trade,  1699,  &c.,  also  takes  up  an  eclectic  position,  combining 
some  correct  view's  on  wealth  aud  money  with  mercantilist  notions 
on  trade,  aud  recoimuemliug  Goveruuieutal  restrictions  on  colonial 
commerce  as  strongly  as  he  advocates  freedom  of  exchange  at  home. 

AMiilst  the  mercantile  system  represented  the  prevalent 
form  of  economic  thought  in  the  17th  century,  and  was 
alone  dominant  in  the  region  of  practical  statesmanship, 
there  was  growing  up,  side  by  side  with  it,  a body  of 
opinion,  dilferent  and  indeed  hostile  in  character,  which 
was  destined  ultimately  to  drive  it  from  the  field.  The 
new  ideas  were  first  developed  in  England,  though  it  w*as 
in  France  that  in  the  following  century  they  took  hold  of 
the  public  mind,  and  became  a power  in  jiolitics.  That 
they  should  first  show  themselves  here,  and  afterwards  be 
extended,  ajiplied,  and  jiropagated  throughout  Eurojie  by 
French  writers,  belongs  to  the  order  of  things  according  to 
which  the  general  negative  doctrine  in  morals  and  i>olitie.s, 
undoubtedly  of  English  origin,  found  its  chief  home  in 
France,  and  was  thence  diffused  in  widening  circles 
through  the  civilized  world.  In  England  this  movement 
of  economic  thought  took  the  shajic  mainly  of  individual 
criticism  of  the  jirevalcnt  doctrines,  founded  on  a truer 
analysis  of  facts  and  conceptions;  in  France  it  was  pene- 
trated with  a powerful  social  sentiment,  furnished  the 
creed  of  a party,  and  inspired  a protest  against  institutions 
and  an  urgent  demand  for  [jractical  reform. 

Regarded  from  the  theoretic  side,  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  new  direction  tvere  the  following.  The 
view  of  at  least  the  extreme  mercantilists  that  national 
wealth  de{»ends  on  the  accumulation  of  the  precious  metals 
is  proved  to  be  false,  and  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the 
labour  of  man  are  shown  to  tie  its  real  sources.  The 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  im{tortance  of  foreign  com- 
merce is  reduced,  and  attention  is  once  more  turned  to 
agriculture  and  the  conditions  of  it.s  successful  prosecu- 
tion. On  the  side  of  practical  policy,  a so-called  favour- 
able balance  of  trade  is  seen  not  to  be  the  true  object  of  a 
nation’s  or  a statesman’s  eilbrts,  but  the  procuring  for  the 
whole  pojmlation  in  the  fulle.st  niea.sure  the  enjoyment  of 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.  And — what  more 
than  anything  else  contra.sts  the  new  system  with  the  old 
— the  elaborate  api»aratus  of  {»rohibitions,  protective 
duties,  bountic.$,  monojiolies,  and  privileged  corporations, 
whicli  tho  Eurojiean  Governments  had  created  in  the  sup- 
jiosed  interests  of  manufactures  and  ti*ade,  is  denounced  or 
deprecated  as  more  an  im{>ediment  tlian  a furtherance,  and 
the  freedom  of  industry  is  insisted  on  as  the  one  thing 
needful.  This  circle  of  ideas,  of  cour.'c,  emerges  only 
gradually,  and  its  earliest  reiiresentativcs  in  economic 
literature  in  general  ajiprehend  it  inijierfectly  aud  advocate 
it  with  reserve ; but  it  rises  steadily  in  importance,  being 
more  and  more  favoured  by  the  highest  minds,  and  finding 
an  increasing  body  of  supporters  amongst  the  iutelligeut 
public. 


]>ushing  towards  an  entire  change  of  the  existing  system, 
they  yet  would  gladly  have  avoided  political  demolition 
through  the  exercise  of  a royal  dictatorship,  or  contemplated 
it  only  as  the  necessary  condition  of  a new  and  better  order 
of  things.  But,  though  marked  off  by  such  tendencies  from 
the  purely  revolutionary  sects,  their  method  and  funda- 
mental ideas  wei-e  negative,  resting,  as  they  did,  essenti- 
ally on  the  basis  of  the  Jtas  nttlurx.  We  shall  follow  in 
detail  these  French  developments  in  their  special  relation 
to  economic  science,  and  afterwards  notice  the  correspond- 
ing movements  in  other  European  countries  which  showed 
them-selves  before  the  appeanxnce  of  Adam  Smith,  or  were 
at  least  unaffected  by  his  influence. 

1.  Jirfi/re  Adam  Smith. 

France. — The  more  liberal,  as  well  as  more  rational, 
principles  jmt  forward  by  the  English  thinkers  of  the  new 
type  began, -early  in  the  18th  century,  to  find  an  echo  in 
France,  where  the  dearer  and  more  vigorous  intellects 
were  prepared  for  their  reception  by  a sense  of  the  great 
evils  whicli  exaggerated  mercantilism,  serving  as  instru- 
ment of  political  ambition,  had  produced  in  that  country. 
The  impoverished  condition  of  the  agricultural  population, 
the  oppressive  weight  and  unecjual  imposition  of  taxation, 
and  the  unsound  state  of  the  public  finances  had  produced 
a general  feeling  of  disquiet,  and  led  several  distinguished 
writers  to  protest  strongly  against  the  policy  of  Colbert  and 
to  demand  a complete  reform. 

Bois-  Tlie  most  important  amongst  them  was  Pierre  Boisguillebcrt, 
guilk-  whose  whole  life  was  devote<l  to  these  controversies.  In  his 
bert.  Ktatisti(jal  writings  {Detail  de  la  France  sous  le  rigne  presenit  1697 ; 
Faclam  de  la  France,  1707)  he  brings  out  in  gloomy  colours  the 
lUrk  side  of  tlie  age  of  LouU  XIV.,  and  in  las  theoi-etic  works 
( Traite  dc  la  nature  cl  du  commerce  dcji  grains  ; Dissertations  sur  la 
nature  des  richessesde  Vargent  ct  dcs  tributs  ; and  Fssai  sur  la  rareti 
dc  Vargent)  he  appears  as  an  earnest,  even  ]»assionatc,  antagonist  of 
tlie  narcantilo  school.  He  insists  again  and  again  on  the  fact  that 
national  wealth  does  not  consist  in  gold  ami  silver,  but  in  useful 
things,  foremost  among  which  arc  the  products  of  agriculture.  He 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  “argent  iTiininel,”  which  from 
being  the  slave  of  trade,  as  it  ought  to  be,  had  bei-onie  its  tyrant. 
He  sets  tire  “genuinely  French  »Sully”  far  abovt*  the  “ Italianizing 
Colbert,”  and  condemns  all  arbitrarv  regulations  alFecting  either 
foreign  or  internal  commerce,  especially  as  regards  the  corn  trade. 
National  wealtli  does  not  <lepeiid  on  Governments,  wliosc  inter- 
ference does  more  harm  than  good  ; the  natui-al  laws  ol  the  economic 
order  of  things  cannot  be  violated  or  neglected  with  impuiiHy;  the 
intere.sls  of  the  several  classes  of  society  in  a system  of  freedom  are 
identical,  and  those  of  individuals  coincide  with  that  of  tlie  state. 
A similar  solidarity  exists  between  different  nations;  in  their  eco- 
nomic dealings  they  are  related  to  the  world  as  individual  towns  to 
a nation,  and  not  merely  plenty,  hut  peace  and  harmony,  will  result 
from  their  unfettered  intercourse.  Men  he  divides  into  two  classes 
— those  who  do  nothing  and  enjoy  everything,  and  those  who  labour 
from  morning  to  night  often  without  earning  a bare  subsistence; 
the  latter  he  would  favour  in  every  way.  Here  we  catch  the  breath 
of  popular  sympathy  which  fills  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  18th 
century.  He  dwells  with  s|)ceial  emphasis  ou  the  claims  of 
agriculture,  wliich  had  in  France  fallen  into  unmerited  neglect, 
and  with  a \icw  to  its  inqirovemeiit  calls  for  a reform  in  taxation’. 
He  woulil  replace  indirect  taxes  by  taxes  on  income,  and  would 
restore  the  payment  of  taxes  in  kiml,  with  the  object  of  securing 
e«iuality  of  burden  and  ediminating  every  element  of  the  arbitrary. 
He  has  some  interesting  views  of  a general  character:  thus  he 
approximates  to  a correct  conception  of  agricultural  rent;  and  lie 
points  to  the  order  in  which  human  wants  follow  each  other, — those 
of  necessity,  convenience,  comfort,  superlliiity,  and  ostentation  suc- 
ceeding in  tlie  order  named,  and  ceasing  in  tlie  invci-sc  order  to 
be  felt  as  wealth  tlecreases.  The  depreciating  tone  in  wliich 
Voltaire  speaks  of  Hoisguillebert  {Hiicle  dc  Louis  XIF,  chap.  30)  is 
^certainly  not  Justitied;  ho  had  a great  economic  talent,  and  his 
writings  contain  im|K»rtant  germs  of  trutli.  But  lie  appeal’s  to 
have  exerted  little  intlueuce,  theoretical  or  pi’actical,  in  his  own 
time. 

Vaubau.  The  same  general  line  of  thought  was  followed  by  the  illustriou.s 
Vauban  in  his  economic  tracts,  esiiecially  that  bearing  the  title  of 
Pr(rjct  d'unc  dixme  Itugal’,  1707.  He  is  deeply  impressed  ^vith  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  working  classes  of  France  in  hi.s  day. 
He  urges  that  the  aim  of  the  Government  should  be  the  welfare  of 
all  orders  of  the  community  ; that  all  are  entitled  to  like  favour 


Hobbes.  Some  occasional  tra  ts  of  an  economic  scheme  in  harmony  with 
these  new  tendencies  ; . to  he  found  in  the  Dc  Civc  an<l  Levi/tthun 
of  Hobbes.  But  the  » Kcacy  of  that  great  thinker  lay  rather  in  the 
general  pliilosojihic  ik  d;  and  by  systematizing,  for  the  first  time, 
the  whole  negative  d<  trine,  he  gave  a powerful  impulse  towards 
the  demolition  of  the  : xisting  social  order,  which  was  destined,  as 
we  shall  .see,  to  have  lumcntous  consef|ui*nces  in  the  economic  no 
less  than  in  the  strict! political  di'i>artment  of  things. 

Sir  A writer  of  no  sue!  extended  range,  hut  of  iiinch  sagacity  and 

William  gootl  sense,  was  Sir  V illiam  l*En’Y  (t/.r.),  author  of  a number  of 
Petty.  pieces  containing  gen  s of  a sound  economic  doctrine.  A leading 
thought  ill  his  wiitii  Is  that  “labour  is  the  father  and  active 
principle  of  wealth,  lamls  are  the  mother.”  He  divides  a 
jK)pulation  into  two  t a.sscs,  the  proiluctive  and  the  unproduotive, 
aeconliug  as  they  ar  or  are  not  occupieil  in  producing  useful 
material  things.  TIu  value  of  any  commodity  depends,  Tie  says, 
antii'i{iating  Ricarilo,  ui  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  for  its 
j*rodiictiou.  Ho  is  d >sirous  of  obtaining  a universal  measure  of 
value,  and  chooses  as  his  unit  the  average  food  of  the  ehca[>est 
kind  required  for  a m n's  daily’  .sustenance.  He  umlei-staiuls  the 
nature  of  the  rent  of  and  as  the  excess  of  price  over  the  cost  of 
production.  He  disa  proves  of  the  attempt  to  fix  by  authority  a 
maximum  rate  of  iiitei  st,  and  is  generally  opposed  to  Governinciital 
interference  with  the  ourse  of  iinhistry.  He  sees  that  a country 
rei|uire.s  for  its  excha  iges  a definite  quantity  of  money  and  may 
have  loo  much  of  it,  nd  condemn.^  the  prohibition  of  its  exjiorta- 
tioii.  He  holds  that  iie  only  of  the  precious  metals  must  be  the 
foundation  of  the  cm  eney,  the  other  circulating  ns  an  ordinary 
article  of  merchandise  Petty's  name  Is  specially  associated  with 
the  progR'Ss  of  statis  ics,  with  whic  h he  was  mucli  occiqtied,  and 
which  he  called  by  th  name  of  j»olitieal  arithmetic.  Kelying  on 
the  re.sults  of  such  ii  juiries,  he  set  himself  strongly  against  the 
opinion  which  had  bc«  n advanced  by  the  author  of  Britannia  Lan- 
guens  (ICSOi.  Fortrey  Roger  Coke,  and  other  writers,  that  the 
pros|K.*rity  of  Kngland  was  on  tlie  decline. 

Sir  The  most  thorough  going  and  emphatic  assertion  of  the  frcc- 

Dudley  trade  doctrine  again  t the  .sy.stem  of  j*rohil>itions  wlurh  had 
North.”  gained  strength  by  tl  e Kevohitiuii  was  contained  in  Sir  Dudley’ 
N'ortlTs  Ifuicourses  up  n Troiic,  1691.  He  shows  that  wealth  may 
exist  indcpeiiilently  ( ’ gold  or  silver,  its  source  being  luimau 
industry,  a^>plied  eith  r to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  to  manu- 
factures. Thopreciou  meuls,  however,  are  one  clement  of  national 
wealth,  and  |*erform  1 ighly  important  off)ce.s.  Money  may  exist 
in  excess,  as  well  as  ii  defect,  in  a country;  ami  the  quantity 
of  it  required  for  the  j»ur|K)ses  of  trade  will  vary’  with  circuin- 
stiiices  ; its  ehh  and  : ow  will  regulate  themselves  spontaneously*. 
It  is  a mistake  to  siijq  »-e  that  stagnation  of  tmde  arises  from  want 
of  money' ; it  must  an  e cither  from  a glut  of  the  liome  market,  or 
from  a disturbance  of  foreign  commerce,  or  from  diminished  con- 
sumption caused  bv  po  'erty.  The  export  of  money  in  the  course  of 
tnirtic,  instead  of  dimi  dshing,  inorcases  the  national  wealth,  trade 
being  only  an  e.xclian  ;e  of  su[»erfliiities.  Nations  are  related  to 
the  world  just  in  the  ime  way  us  cities  to  the  state  or  as  families 
to  the  city.  North  • mphasizes  more  than  his  predecessor.s  the 
value  of  the  liome  tra«l  . With  respect  to  the  intei  e.st  of  capital,  he 
maintains  that  it  dejK'  ds,  like  the  {)rice  of  any  commodity,  on  the 
proiHirtion  of  demand  ami  siipjily',  and  that  a low  rate  is  a result 
of  the  relative  increase  of  capital,  and  cannot  he  brought  about  by 
arbitrary  regulations,  is  bad  been  proposed  by  Child  and  others. 
In  arguing  the  questi  ui  of  free  trade,  he  urges  tliat  individuals 
often  take  their  privai  J interest  as  the  measure  of  good  and  evil, 
and  wouM  for  its  sake  debar  otliers  from  their  equal  riglit  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  but  tl  it  every  ailvantage  given  to  one  interest  or 
l>rancli  i»f  trade  over  a lother  is  injiirioii.s  to  the  public.  No  trade 
is  unprofitable  to  the  public;  if  it  were,  it  would  be  given  up; 
when  trades  tlirive,  .so  does  the  ])ublic,  of  wliich  they  form  a part. 
Prices  must  determin  themselves,  and  cannot  be  fixed  bylaw; 
ami  all  forcible  interft  ence  with  them  does  harm  in.slead  of  good. 
No  people  can  becoim  rich  !>y  state  regulations, — only  by  peace, 
industry,  freedom,  am  uninq>eded  economic  aiUivity'.  It  will  be 
seen  how  closely  North  s view  of  things  approaches  to  that  embodieil 
some  eighty  years  late  in  Adam  Smith’s  great  work. 

Locke.  Locke  is  rcnreseuttMl  by  Koschcr  as,  along  with  Petty  and  North, 
making  up  the  “triu  iviiate”  of  eminent  British  economist.^  of 
this  period  who  laid  t le  foundations  of  a new  and  more  rational 
doctrine  than  tliat  ol  the  mercantilists.  But  this  view  of  his 
claims  seems  ca]»ahle  « f being  aoccpteil  only  with  eonsi'lcrahle  de- 
ductions. His  specia  v economic  writings  are  Considerations  of 
the  lowering  of  Intcrc  f uiul  raisitfg  the  value  of  Money,  1691,  and 
Farther  Cousideriftion  , 1698.  Though  Leibnitz  dei'larcd  with 
res]»t*ct  to  these  tn^at  les  that  nothing  more  solid  or  intelligent 
could  be  said  on  thei  subject,  it  is  difficult  absolutely  to  adopt 
that  venJict.  Locke'  • spirit  of  sober  observation  and  patient 
analysis  led  him  indee-i  to  some  just  conclusions ; and  he  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  havii  energetically*  resisted  the  debasement  of 
the  currency,  which  ’ as  then  recommended  by  .some  who  were 
held  to  Ikj  emiueut  pr  ctical  authorities.  But  he  falls  into  errors 


world  or  than  our  nc•ighhuur^.  “ In  a country  not  furni.shed  with 
mines,  tliere  are  but  two  ways  of  growing  rich,  either  conquest  or 
commerce.”  Hciice  he  accepts  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade. 
He  shows  that  the  rate  of  int-rcst  can  no  more  be  fixed  by  law  than 
the  rent  of  hou.ses  or  the  hire  of  ships,  and  ojqioses  Child’s  demand 
for  legislative  interference  with  it.  But  lie  ciToneously  attributed 
llie  fall  of  tlie  rate  which  had  taken  jdace  generally  in  Kurope  to 
tlie  inereasc  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  f-ilver  by  tlie  tliscovery  of 
the  Amerii  an  mine-s.  He  seis  too  absolute  a value  on  a nuim  rous 
population,  in  this  ]»oint  agreeing  with  Petty.  On  wages  he 
ohservc.s  that  the  rate  must  be  such  as  to  eovei-*the  imiispcusahle 
w.intsof  the  labomor;  whm  the  price  of  subsistence  risCvS,  wages 
must  rise  in  a like  ratio,  or  the  working  population  mu.Ht  come  on 
the  poor-rate.-}.  The  fall  of  the  rent  of  land  he  reganla  as  a sure 
sign  of  the  ilecline  of  national  wealtli.  “Taxes,  however  cemtrived, 
and  out  of  whose  hands  soevi  r immediately  taken,  do,  in  a country 
where  their  great  fund  is  in  lain],  for  the  most  part  teriiiinate  iqK)n 
land.  ” In  this  last  ]>ropo,siti'’m  we  see  a forashadowiiig  of  the  imp6t 
unique  of  the  physiocrat.^.  ^Vhatevcr  may  liave  been  Lu  ke’s  dij-cct 
economic  services,  his  principal  importance,  like  that  of  Hobbes, 
lies  in  his  general  philosophii-  and  political  principles,  which  j>ower- 
fully  affected  French  and  inJceil  European  thought,  excitingn  spirit 
of  opposition  to  arbitrary  power,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  developed  in  the  Conlrat  Sociald 


THIUD  .MODERN  I'H.VSE  : SYSTEM  OF  NATURAL  I.IBF.RTY. 

Both  in  England  and  I’rance  the  ruling  iiowers  liad 
already  begun  to  be  alarmed  by  the  subversive  tendencies 
wliich  ai*peared  inherent  in  the  modern  movement,  and 
took  up  in  consequence  an  attitude  of  resistance.  Heaction 
became  triumphant  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  under  the  disastrous  influence  of 
Madame  de  Maintonon.  In  Flnglaud,  after  the  transaction 
of  1G88,  by  which  the  government  was  consolidated  on  the 
double  basis  of  aristocratic  power  and  official  orthodoxy,  the 
state  policy  became  not  si)  much  retrograde  as  stationary, 
industrial  conquest  being  put  forw’ard  to  satisfy  the  middle 
class  and  wean  it  from  the  ]mrsuit  of  a social  renovation. 
In  both  countries  there  was  for  some  time  a noticeable 
check  in  the  intellectual  development,  and  Koscher  and 
others  have  observed  that,  in  economic  studies  particularly, 
tlic  first  three  decades  of  the  18th  century  w'ere  a period 
of  general  stagnation,  eclecticism  for  the  most  part  taking 
the  place  of  originality.  The  movement  was,  however, 
soon  to  be  resumed,  but  with  an  altered  and  more  formid- 
able character.  The  negative  doctrine,  wliich  had  risen 
and  taken  a definite  form  in  England,  was  diffused  and 
popularized  in  F'rance,  where  it  became  evident,  even 
before  the  decisive  explof-ion,  that  the  only  possible  issue 
lay  in  a radical  social  transformation.  The  partial  schools 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  in  different  ways  led  up  to  a 
violent  crisis,  whilst  taking  little  thought  of  the  conditions 
Ol  a system  wdiich  could  replace  the  old;  but  the  more 
complete  and  organic  sclnx>l,  of  which  Diderot  is  the  best 
representative,  looked  through  freedom  to  reorganization. 
Its  constructive  aim  is  shown  by  the  design  of  the  Enry- 
dopnlie^ — a project,  however,  which  could  have  oniy-  a 
temporary  succes.s,  because  no  real  synthesis  was  forth- 
coming, and  this  joint  production  of  minds  often  divergent 
could  possess  no  more  than  an  external  unity.  It  was 
with  this  great  school  that  the  physiocrats  were  specially 
connected;  and,  in  comimm  with  its  other  members,  whilst 


I Minor  English  writers  who  foJh'Wed  the  new  econoniic  direction  wore  Lewis 
Roberts.  TrraiureofTrapiek,  1641;  lllce  Vaughan,  Dis<vur$eof  Coin  and  Coinage, 
167.*) ; Nicliolas  Harbon,  Oinourte  cvnctrniiuj  Coining  the  veip  money  tigtuer,  1696, 
in  wliiclisome  of  Locke's  eirojswen  pointed  out ; an«l  the  authorof  an  anonyiiioua 
book  eutitlfd  Contidertiliom  onthe  Eait  India  Trade,  1701.  Fractical  question* 
much  debated  at  this  period  were  tliose  connected  with  banking,  on  which  a 
lengthened  controversy  rook  jilace.  S.  Lamb,  W*.  IN.tter,  F.  Cradneke,  M.  Lewis, 
JI.  Oodfrey,  R.  Murray,  H.  Clmmbc  rlen.  and  W’.  Paterson,  founder  of  the  Bank 
of  England  (1694),  pi*o<lneing  many  pamphlets  on  the  subject;  ar»d  the  manage- 
ment of  the  potir.  which  was  treated  by  Locke,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  R.  Hainest 
T.  Finnin,  and  others. 


directed  agaiudt  lie  artificial  manners  of  the  times,  by 
others  against  coi  temporary  political  institutions ; it  was 
specially  employe- . by  the  physiocrats  in  criticizing  the 
economic  practice  )f  European  Oovernments. 

The  geneml  j)0.  itical  doctrine  is  as  follows.  Society  is 
composed  of  a im  aber  of  individuals  all  having  the  same 
natural  rights.  1 all  do  not  possess  (as  some  members  of 
the  negative  seboe  maintained)  equal  capacities,  each  can 
at  least  best  undi  "stand  his  own  interest,  and  is  led  by 
nature  to  follow  it  The  social  union  is  really  a contract 
between  these  in  lividuais,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
limitation  of  the  i atural  freedom  of  each,  just  so  far  as  it 
is  inconsistent  w :h  the  rights  of  the  others.  Govern- 
ment, though  ne-  essary,  is  a necessary  evil ; aud  the 
governing  jiower  tppointed  by  consent  should  be  limited 


treatises  Ih:  Vtrportation  <t  de  V iw))ortn(v,n  de$  grains  (1764),  De 
Vorigitic  d de$  progris  (Viine  scioicc  uouvilld  (1707',  Imi  comi/icrcc 
dc  la  Compagnie  d(s  hides  (17G7),  and  especially  by  his  more  rom- 
j»n?hensive  work  JiiysiotT/itify  on  Comtitution  naturdlc dn  ij  oitynif- 
mml  h:  plus  amnlageux  n«  genre  lun/iain  (17CS).  The  title  of 
this  work  gave,  as  lias  b»*on  already  mentioned,  a name  to  the  school. 

Another  formal  exposition  of  the  .system,  to  whieh  Adam  Smitli  Loriviere. 
refers  as  **llie  most  distinct  and  best  eonueeted  account  ” of  it,  was 
produced  by  Mercicr-Lariviere,  under  the  title  L'Ordre  n/tfurcl  't 
vsse?itul  des  socid^  }iolitiqifes  {\7i)7\  a title  whicli  is  inter»?sting  as 
embodying  the  idea  of  the  jus  vutnrK,  iJoth  he  and  Dupont  de 
Nemoui‘s  luofessod  to  study  human  communities,  not  only  in  rela- 
tion to  their  economic,  but  also  to  their  jK>liiieal  and  gi-neial 
social  aspects  ; but,  notwitlistandiiig  these  larger  pret«fnsu*ns,  their 
views  Were  commonly  restneted  in  the  main  to  iheceonoinie  sphere  ; 
at  least  nmterial  considerations  decidedly  j*rejH)mlerate«l  in  tlieir 
inquiries,  as  was  naively  indicated  by  Lariviere  tshen  lie  said, 

“ l’ro|>ei  ty,  security,  Ul>erty — tliese  comprise  the  whole  social  older ; 
the  right' of  property  is  a tree  of  which  all  the  institutions  of 
&CK‘icty  are  l»ranclies.” 

The  most  eminent  member  of  tlie  group  w.is  without  doubt  Anne  Turgot. 
Robert  Jacques  Turgot  (1727-1781).  This  is  not  tlic  place  to  sja-uk 
of  liis  noble  practical  aifivity,  first  as  intendant  of  Limoge.s  and 
afterwards  for  a brief  period  os  finance  minister,  or  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  liis  removal  from  office,  ami  the  consequent 
failure  of  his  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  Fiance.  His  economic 
views  are  explained  in  tlie  introductions  to  his  edicts  and  oitli- 
nances,  in  letters  aud  occasional  pa{K.rs,  but  es|iecially  in  his 
Iliffexiuns  siir  la  forvmtion  cf  la  diulribulioii  des  richesses  (1766). 

This  is  a condensed  but  eminently  clear  and  attractive  exiniMtion 
of  tlie  fundamental  ]»rinci]»les  of  j*olitical  economy,  us  they  were 
conceived  by  tlie  ]»hysiocrats.  It  embfidies,  indeed,  the  erroneous 
no  less  than  the  sound  doctrines  of  that  school ; but  several  sub- 
jects, esjKJcially  the  various  forms  of  laiid-ecunomy,  the  ilitfereiit 
employments  of  cajutal,  and  the  legiiiuuicy  of  iniciest,  are  iiandled 
in  a generally  just  as  well  as  .striking  manner  ; and  the  mode  of 
j»reseniation  of  the  ideas,  and  the  luminous  arrongomeiit  of  the 
whole,  are  Turgot’s  ow  n.  The  trcali.se,  \vliic*h  coniainH  a suiquising 
amount  of  matter  in  ]»roiH)i  tiou  to  its  length,  must  uluays  letuiii  a 
place  among  the  classics  of  ilie  science. 

The  physiocratic  school  never  obtained  much  direct 
])opular  inrtuenoe,  even  in  it.s  native  country,  though  it 
strongly  attracted  many  of  the  more  gifted  and  earnest 
minds.  Its  membens,  writing  on  dry  subjects  in  an 
austere  aud  often  heavy  style,  did  not  find  acceptance  with 
a public  which  demanded  before  all  things  charm  of 
manner  in  those  who  addressed  it.  When  Morellet,  one 
of  their  number,  entered  the  lists  with  Galiaiii,  it  was 
seen  how'  tsprii  and  eloquence  could  triumph  over  science, 
solid  indeed,  but  clumsy  in  its  movements.  The  physio- 
cratic tenets,  which  were  in  fact  partially  erroneous,  were 
regarded  by  many  as  chimerical,  and  were  ridiculed  in 
the  contemporary  literature,  as,  for  example^  the  imhCt 
unigne  by  Voltaire  in  his  L'homwe  aux  quaroHie 
which  was  directed  in  particular  again>t  Mercier-Lariviere. 

It  was  justly  objected  to  the  group  that  they  were  tuo 
absolute  in  their  view  of  things ; they  supposed,  as  Smitli 
remarks  in  speaking  of  Quesnay,  that  the  IhkIv  ]iolitic 
could  thrive  only  under  one  precise  regime, — that,  namely, 
which  they  recommended, — and  thought  their  doctrines 
universally  aud  immediately  api»licablo  iu  practice.  They 
did  not,  as  theorists,  .suthciently  take  into  account  national 
diversities,  or  different  stage.s  in  social  development ; nor 
did  they,  as  politicians,  adequately  estimate  the  iuqtedi- 
ments  which  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  interested  oppu^i- 
tiou  present  to  enlightened  statcsman^hip.  It  i.s  possilde 
that  Turgot  himself,  as  Grimm  suggests,  owed  his  failure 
in  part  to  the  too  unbending  rigour  of  his  policy  and  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  conciliation.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
his  defeat  heljx'd  to  imjiair  the  credit  of  his  ]»rincii»lLS, 
which  were  rejiresentcd  as  having  been  tried  and  found 
wanting. 

The  physiocratic  system,  after  guiding  in  some  degree 
the  policy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  awakening  a 
few  echoes  here  and  there  in  foreign  countries,  soon  coa.sed 
to  exist  as  a living  power ; but  the  good  elements  it  coni- 
prised  were  not  lost  to  mankind,  being  incorjKirated  into 
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terrible  picture  drawn  by  La  Bruy^re  is  an  indestructible 
record.  The  members  of  the  jdiysiocratic  group  were 
undoubtedly  men  of  thorough  uprightness,  and  in.spircd 
with  a sincere  desire  for  the  public  good,  especially  for 
the  material  and  moral  elevation  of  the  working  classes, 
t^uesnay  was  [diysician  to  Louis  XV.,  and  resided  in  the 
l»alace  at  Versailles ; but  iu  the  midst  of  that  corrupt 
court  he  maiutained  his  integrity,  and  spoke  with  manly 
frankness  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  And  never 
did  any  statesman  devote  himself  with  greater  singleness 
of  purpose  or  more  earnest  endeavour  to  the  service  of  his 
country  than  Turgot,  who  w’as  the  principal  practical 
representative  of  the  school. 

Qnesnay.  The  publications  in  which  Quesnay  ex|>ouiided  his  system  were 
the  following: — two  articles,  on  “ Fermiers”  aud  on  “Giuins,”  iu  the 
Encydop^ie  of  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  (1756,  1757) ; a discourse 
on  the  law  of  nature  iu  the  Physiocratic  of  l)u|K>iit  de  Xeiuours 
(1768);  Maxhnes  gaicniles  de  iwuiKnicmcnt  kvnouxiguc  d'uu 
Toyaume.  agrieole  (175S),  ami  the  simultaiieoaslv  published  Tableau 
dteonomique  acec  son  ejplicaiion,  ou  Exlrait  des  Tlcont/mies  Iloyaks 
de  Sully  (with  the  celebrated  motto  “i»auvres  paysaus,  jiauvrc 
royaume ; jKiuvre  royaume,  pauvre  roi  ”) ; Dialogue-  sur  Ic  commerce 
ct  les  travaux  dcs  artisans  ; and  other  minor  pieces.  The  Tableau 
^conomiquCf  though  ou  account  of  its  dryness  aud  abstract  form  it 
met  w’ith  little  general  lavour,  may  be  con.sidcrt*d  the  principal 
manifesto  of  the  scliocl.  It  was  regarded  by  the  followers  of 
Qnesnay  a.s  entitled  to  a jJacc  amongst  the  foremost  products  of 
human  wisdom,  ami  is  named  by  tlie  elder  Mirabeau,  in  a passage 
quoted  by  Adam  Smitli,  as  one  of  the  three  great  inventions  whicii 
liave  contributed  must  to  the  stability  of  jKilitical  aueieties,  the 
other  two  being  those  of  writing  and  of  money.  Its  object  was  to 
exhibit  by  means  of  certain  foianulas  the  way  iu  whieh  tlie  products 
of  agriculture,  wliich  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  would  in  a state 
of  perfect  liberty  be  distributed  among  the  several  classes  of  the 
community  (namely,  the  productive  classes  of  the  projtrietors  and 
cultivators  of  land,  and  the  unproductive  class  compo.^ed  of  manu- 
facturers ami  merclianti?),  ami  to  represent  by  other  formulas  the 
modes  of  distribution  which  take  place  under  systems  of  Govern- 
mental restraint  ami  regulation,  with  the  evil  results  aiising  to 
the  whole  society  from  different  degrees  of  sucli  A'iolatioiis  of  the 
natural  order.  It  foUow.s  from  Quesnay’s  theoretic  views  that  the 
one  thing  desening  the  solicitude  of  the  practical  economist  and 
the  statesman  is  the  incix*ase  of  the  net  product ; aud  he  int’ei's 
also  what  Smith  afterwards  allirmed  on  not  t[uite  the  same  ground, 
that  the  interest  of  the  landowner  is  “strictly  and  indissolubly 
connected  with  tlie  geiici-al  interest  of  the  society.” 

Gouniay.  Jean  V.  Gouruay,  as  we  have  .seen,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  scliool,  and  appeal's  to  have  exercised  some 
influence  even  upon  the  formation  of  Quesuay’s  own  opinions. 
AVitli  the  exception  of  a translation  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Gouniay 
wrote  nothing  but  memoirs  addres-sed  to  Jiiinistei-s,  whieh  have 
not  seen  the  light ; hut  we  have  a full  statement  of  his  views 
in  the  ^logc  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  his  illustrious  friend 
Turgot.  Whilst  Quesnay  had  spent  his  youth  amidst  rural  scenes, 
and  had  been  early  familiar  with  the  laboura  of  the  held,  Gouniuy 
had  been  hied  as  a merchant,  aud  had  passed  from  the  counting- 
house  to  the  office  of  inteiiilant  of  commerce.  They  thus  ajq>roached 
the  study  of  jioUtical  economy  Irom  iliffereiit  sides,  and  this 
diversity  of  their  antecedents  may  in  part  ex]>lain  the  amount  of 
divergence  w'hieh  existed  between  their  views.  Gouniay  softened  the 
rigour.of  Quesnay’s  sy.stem,  ami  brought  it  nearer  to  the  truth,  by 
rejecting  what  Smith  calls  its  “capital  error”— the  doetrino,  namely, 
of  the  unproductiveness  of  manufactures  and  eomnieree.  He 
direcleil  his  efforts  to  the  assertion  ami  vindicatioii  of  the  priiicijde 
of  iudustiial  liberty,  and  it  was  by  him  that  this  prim  i]de  was 
formulated  iu  the  phra.se,  since  .so  often  hoard  for  good  and  for  evil, 
V.  Mira-  “Laissez  faire,  laisscz  jvisser.”  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  coin- 
beau.  plete  adherents  of  the  physiocratic  school,  as  well  as  an  ardent  and 
unweaiied  projiagator  of  its  doctrines,  was  Victor  Aliralieau,  whose 
sincere  and  imlejieiident,  though  somewhat  perverse  and  whimsical, 
character  is  familiar  to  Englisli  readers  through  Carlyle’s  essiiy  ou 
his  more  celebrated  son.  lie  had  expressed  some  ])hysioeratie  views 
earlier  tlum  Quesnay,  hut  owned  the  latter  for  his  spiritual  father, 
aud  adopted  most  of  his  opinions,  tlie  principal  difference  being 
that  he  was  favourable  to  the  petite  as  opposed  to  the  grande  ciilturii, 
w'hich  latter  was  preferred  by  liis  chief  as  giving,  not  indeed  the 
largest  gross,  but  the  largest  net  product.  Mirabcau’s  j)rinci|>al 
writing’s  wera  Ami  dcs  Hommesy  ou  train  sur  la  jxgnilation  (1756, 
1760),  Theoric  de  VimpCt  (1760),  Lcs  £conomiqu€s  (1769),  ami 
Pkilosophie  ruraJCf  ou  Economic  g^nSrale  djMlitiqv.e  ilc  V Agriculture 
Dropout  (1763).  The  la.st  of  tliese  was  the  earliest  complete  ex]iositiou  of 
the  physiocratic  system.  Another  earnest  and  perseveriug  apostle 
N^'mours.  Qf  ijie  system  was  Dupont  de  Nemours  (1739-1517',  known  by  his 


■ continued  in  a more  systematic  form  the  efforts  in  favour 
of  the  freedom  of  irulu5try  already  begun  in  England  and 
France.  The  essential  historical  office  of  the  jibysiocrats 
was  to  discredit  radically  the  method.^  followed  by  the 
European  Governments  in  their  dealings  with  industry. 
For  such  criticism  as  theirs  there  was,  indeed,  anqde 
room : the  policy  of  Colbert,  which  could  be  only  tempor- 
arily useful,  had  been  abusively  extended  and  intensified  ; 
Governmental  action  ha.l  intruded  itself  into  the  minutest 
j details  of  business,  and  every  process  of  manufacture  and 
: transaction  of  trade  was  hampered  by  legi.slative  restric- 
tions. It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  reformers  should, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  negative  jihilosojiliy,  exaggerate  the 
vices  of  e.stablisbcd  systems;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  condemned  ton  absolutely  the  economic  action  of 
the  state,  both  in  principle  and  in  its  historic  manifesta- 
tions, and  pushed  the  laissez  faire  ” doctrine  beyond 
its  just  limits.  But  thin  was  a necessary  incident  of  their 
connexion  with  , the  reAolutionary  movement,  of  which 
they  really  formed  one  wing.  In  the  course  of  that 
movement,  the  iirimitive  social  contract,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  and  other  dogmas  now  seen  to  be  untenable 
were  halutually  invoked  in  the  region  of  politics  proper, 
and  had  a transitory  utility  as  ready  and  effective  instru- 
nient.s  of  warfare.  And  so  also  in  the  economic  sphere 
the  doctrines  of  natural  rights  of  buying  and  selling,  of 
the  sufficiency  of  enlightened  selfishness  as  a guide  in 
mutual  dealiugs,  of  the  certainty  that  each  member  of  the 
society  will  understand  ind  follow  his  true  interests,  and 
of  the  coincidence  of  those  interests  with  the  public 
welfare,  though  they  will  not  bear  a dispassionate 
examination,  were  temporarily  useful  as  convenient  and 
serviceable  weapons  for  the  overthrow  of  the  established 
order.  The  tendency  of  the  school  was  undoubtedly  to 
consecrate  the  sjiirit  of  individualism,  and  the  state  of 
non-government.  But  this  tendency,  which  may  with 
justice  be  severely  condemned  in  economists  of  the  present 
time,  was  then  excusable  because  inevitable.  And,  whilst 
it  now  impedes  the  work  of  reconstruction  wliich  i.s  for  us 
the  order  of  the  day,  it  then  aided  the  process  of  social 
demolition,  which  was  the  necessary,  though  deplorable, 
condition  of  a new  oriranization. 

Tliese  conclusions  ns  to  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of 
the  school  arc  not  at  all  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  form 
of  government  preferred  by  Quesnay  and  some  of  his  chief 
followers  was  what  they  called  a legal  despotism,  which 
should  embrace  within  itself  both  the  legislative  aud  the 
executive  function.  Tin;  reason  for  this  preference  was 
that  an  enlightened  central  power  could  more  promptly 
aud  efficaciously  introduce  the  i>olicy  they  advocated  than 
ail  assembly  representing  divergent  opinions,  and  fettered 
by  constitutional  checks  and  limitations.  Turgot,  as  we 
know,  u.sed  the  absolute  power  of  the  crown  to  cai’ry  into 
effect  some  of  his  measures  for  the  liberation  of  industry, 
though  he  ultimately  failed  because  unsustained  by  the 
requisite  force  of  character  iu  Louis  XVI.  But  what  the 
physiocratic  idea  with  respect  to  the  normal  method  of 
government  was  appears  from  Quesnay’s  advice  to  the 
dauphin,  that  when  he  became  king  he  should  “do  nothing, 
but  let  the  laws  rule,”  the  laws  having  been  of  course 
first  brought  into  conformity  with  the  jus  mdurx.  The 
partiality  of  the  school  for  agriculture  was  in  harmony 
with  the  sentiment  iu  favour  of  “nature”  and  primitive 
simplicity  which  then  showed  itself  in  so  many  forms  in 
F ranee,  especially  in  combination  with  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  of  which  Housseau  was  the  nio.st  eloquent 
exponent.  It  was  also  associated  in  these  writers  with  a 
just  indignation  at  the  Avretched  state  in  wliich  the  rural 
labourers  of  FVance  had  I een  left  by  the  scandalous  neglect 
of  the  superior  orders  of  society — a state  of  which  the 
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the  sounder  and  more  comi'lcto  construction  of  Adam  ' 

Smith.  1 

Itiiit/. — In  Ita)  7,  as  in  the  other  European  nations,  there  . 
was  little  activit  ■ in  the  economic  Held  durin"  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century.  It  was  then,  however,  that  a 
Dandiiii.  really  remarkabli  man  appeared,  the  archdeacon  Salustio 
Antonio  Bandiu  (IG77-1760),  author  of  the  Discorso 
sulla  Maremma  / i*^nese,  Avritten  in  1737,  but  not  published 
till  1775.  The  ob  cct  of  the  work  was  to  raise  the  5laremma 
from  the  Avretchec  condition  into  Avhich  it  had  fallen  through 
the  decay  of  agri  -ulturc.  Thi.s  decay  he  showed  to  be,  at 
least  in  part,  tl  e result  of  the  Avretched  fiscal  system 
AA'hich  Avas  in  fort  ? ; and  his  book  led  to  important  reforms 
in  Tuscany,  A\hei  3 Ins  name  is  held  in  high  honour.  Not 
only  by  Pecchio  i nd  other  Italian  writers,  but  by  Roscher 
also,  he  is  alleget  to  ha\’e  anticipated  some  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  pliy.'  locrats,  but  this  claim  is  disputed.  There 
Avas  a remarkabh  renascence  of  economic  studies  in  Italy 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  partly  due  to  French 
intluence,  and  pa  tly,  it  AA'Ould  appear,  to  improved  govern- 
ment in  the  nort  ern  states. 

The  movement  at  first  followed  the  lines  of  the  niereantile  school. 
Tlius,  in  Antonio  I loggia's  Truttati  dei  trihiiti  c dclle  monctc  c del 
•loverno  piditLco  de  'a  stKicUl  (1743),  an<l  Girolamo  lielloni  s . 
S'  rtuziow  sopra  il  'jimncrcio  (1750),  Avhicli  seems  to  liave  had  a i 
success  and  reputati  ni  much  above  its  merits,  mercantilist  tendencies 
Geuovesi.  decidedly  pre]ioiideJ  lie.  But  the  most  distinguished  writer  who  re- 
presented that  econ  >iuic  doctrine  in  Italy  in  the  last  century  was 
Antonio  Genovesi,  l.  Neapolitan  (1712-1769).  He  felt  deeply  the 
depre>>ed  iutellectu  1 au<l  moral  state  ofhis  fellow-countrymen,  and 
aspired  after  a I'evi  al  of  philo.sophy  anda*form  of  education  as  the 
first  condition  of  pn  ^ess  and  wellbeing.  With  the  object  of  protect- 
ing him  from  tlie  hcological  persecutions  Avliicli  threatened  him 
oil  account  of  his  a vaueed  opinions,  Bartolomeo  Intieri,  of  whom 
Ave  shall  hear  ag.ai  in  relation  to  Oaliani,  founded  in  1755,  e.x- 
]>ressly  for  Genovesi  a cliuir  of  commerce  and  mechanics,  one  of  the  i 
conditions  of  foum;  ition  being  that  it  should  never  be  filled  by  a | 
monk.  This  was  i le  first  professoi'sliip  of  economics  establislied 
in  Kmoj>e  ; tlie  sect  tid  was  founded  at  Stockholm  in  1758,  and  the 
lliird  in  Lombardy  ten  years  later,  for  Beecaria.  The  fruit  of  the  : 
labours  ofGenove.si  n this  chair  wa.s  hisX«it>«i  di  commercio,  ossin 
di  t'ionoiniti  cii'ilc  il769),  which  contained  the  first  systematic 
tn.-atmeut  of  the  w ole  subject  which  had  apjKjarcd  in  Italy.  As 
the  model  for  ItalL  n iniitalion  he  held  up  Liigluiitl,  a country  for 
Avhich,  says  Pecchi  »,  he  had  a predilection  almost  amounting  to 
fanaticism.  He  di  s not  rise  above  the  fal.se  economic  system 
Avhicl)  England  tin  i pursued  ; but  lie  rejects  some  of  the  grosser 
erroi*s  of  the  school  o which  he  belonged ; he  advocates  the  freedom 
of  the  corn  trade,  and  deprecates  regulation  of  the  interest  on 
loans.  In  the  spir  ; of  his  age,  he  denounces  the  relics  of  inediieval 
institutions,  such  i i entails  and  tenures  in  mortmain,  as  imj»cdi-  , 
Guliaiii.  ments  to  the  nation  I prosperity.  Ferdiuando  Galiani  Avas  another  j 
distinituished  disci|  e of  the  mercantile  sdiool.  Before  he  had  com- 
]deted  his  tweiity-l  rst  year  he  published  a work  on  money  {iJdlu 
libri  cinque  1750),  the  ]u  inciples  of  which  are  supposed  to 
have  iK'en  dictated  by  two  esi>cru*iiced  practical  men,  the  nianpiis 
Kinuccini  ami  Bar  olomeo  Intieri,  Avhose  name  wo  liave  already  | 
met.  But  his  rep  tation  was  made  by  a book  written  in  Frencli  I 
and  published  in  P.  *is,  Avhere  he  was  secretary  of  embassy,  in  1770,  I 
n iincly,  his  Dialcxj  cs  nur  7’  eoniuurcc  dcs  bits.  This  Avork,  by  its 
liglit  and  plcasin;.  style,  ami  the  vivacious  wit  with  Avhieli  it 
aUmiided,  delighte  Voltaire,  who  spoke  of  it  as  a book  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Avhich  1 lato  ami  Moliere  might  have  been  combined  ! | 
The  author,  says  P cchio,  tivated  his  arid  subjeirt  lus  Foiiteiielle  did 
the  vortices  of  Des*  u tes,  or  Algarotti  the  New  tonian  system  of  the 
wjjrld.  The  questi  m at  issue  was  tliat  of  the  freedom  of  the  corn 
ti*ade,  then  much  ju  Tated,  and,  in  particular,  tlie  jiolicy  of  the  royal 
edict  of  1761,  wlib  i permitred  the  exportation  of  grain  so  long  us 
the  price  had  not  ai  'ived  at  a certain  height.  The  general  principle 
he  maintains  is  th:  t the  best  system  in  regard  to  tliis  trade  is  to 
have  no  system, — • mntrics  dilfercntly  circumstanced  retjuiriug,  ac- 
cording to  him,  dil  crent  modes  of  tivatiucnt.  This  seems  a lame 
ami  im|»oteiit  com  itsion  from  the  side  of  science  ; yet  doubtless 
the  pliysiocrats,  wi  li  whom  his  <;ontrovcrsy  lay,  prescribed  on  this, 
ns  on  other  subject-  riih^s  too  rigid  for  tlie  .safe  guidance  of  statesmen, 
and  Galiani  may  h,  vc  rendered  a real  service  by  i»rolestiiig  against 
their  absolute  sob  tions  of  ]»ractieal  problems.  He  fell,  liowever, 
into  some  of  the  iii  'st  serious  errors  of  the  mercantilists, — holding, 
us  iiulecd  did  also  ’oltaire  and  even  Verri,  that  one  country  cannot 
gain  Avitliout  anot  ler  losing,  and  in  liis  earlier  tivatise  going  so 
far  as  to  defend  tin.  action  of  Governments  in  debasing  the  currency. 

Beecaria,  Amongst  the  It;  lian  economists  who  were  most  under  the  influ- 


ence of  the  modern  spirit,  .and  in  closest  harmony  with  the  general 
movement  which  was  impelling  the  Western  nations  towards  anew 
social  order,  Cesare  Beccaiia  (1738-1794)  lioMs  a foremost  place. 

Ho  is  best  known  by  his  c«  lebrated  treatise  Dei  delitti  e delle pene, 
by  which  Voltaire  said  In-  had  made  himself  a benefactor  of  all 
Eurojie,  and  which,  we  are  told,  lias  been  translated  into  tAventy-two 
languages.  The  empress  Catlierine  having  invited  him  to  fix  liis 
nsiduuce  at  St  Peteisburg,  the  Austri.an  Goveninicnt  of  Lombardy, 
ill  order  to  keep  him  at  home,  establi.shed  expressly  for  him  a chair 
of  political  economy  ; and  in  liis  Elanenti  di  economic  pulbbca 
(1769-1771  ; not  published,  hoAvever,  till  1804)  are  embodied  his 
teachings  as  |>rofessor.  Tlie  work  is  unfinished  : lie  had  divided 
the  Avholc  suhject  under  ’he  heads  of  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  taxation,  government ; but  he  has  treated  adequately 
only  the  fii'st  tAvo  heads,  ami  the  list  two  not  at  all,  having  been 
called  to  take  part  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  He  was  in  some 
degree  under  tlie  influence  of  ]diysiocratic  ideas,  and  liolds  that 
agriculture  is  tlie  only  stricdly  i*roductive  form  of  industry,  whilst 
manurai-turers  and  artisaiis  are  a sterile  class.  He  Avas  strongly 
opposed  to  monopolies  and  privileges,  and  to  corporations  in  arts  and 
trades  ; in  general  he  warm\v  advocated  internal  industrial  freedom, 
though  in  regard  to  foreign  coimnerce  a j>rotectiouist.  In  the 
special  ease  of  the  corn  trade  he  wa.s  not,  any  more  than  Galiani,  a 
]>artisan  of  absolute  liberty.  His  e.\|K>sition  of  economic  principles 
is  concise  and  sententious,  an<l  he  often  states  correctly  tlie  most 
important  considerations  f'dating  to  liis  subject  Avithout  atUling  the 
developments  which  would  be  desirable  to  assist  comjaehensiou  ami 
strengtheu  conviction.  'J’hus  on  “ jiroductioii  capital”  (mpita/i 
fondatori\  as  distinct  from  “revenue  capital,”  in  its  application  to 
agriculture,  lie  presents  in  a condensed  form  essentially  the  same 
explanations  as  Turgot  aiiout  the  same  time  gave  ; and  on  the 
ilivision  of  labour  and  the  •ircumstaiices  which  cause  different  rates 
of  wages  in  different  ein]ib>yments,  he  in  substance  comes  near  to 
Smith,  but  without  tlie  fuli)e.ss  of  illustration  which  is  so  attrac- 
tive a feature  of  the  ll'ealtk  of  Nations.  Pietro  Veiri  (1728-1797),  Venl 
an  iiitiniate  and  life-long  friend  of  Beecaria,  was  for  twenty-tiv'e 
years  one  of  the  ]»riiicii)aT  directors  of  the  administration  of  Lom- 
bardy, in  which  capacity  he  originated  many  economic  and  other 
reforms.  In  liis  Hijlessh'd  sulk  lemji  viucohmti,  prineipalmente 
nel  eommercio  de'  (jrani  (written  in  1769,  printed  in  1796),  he  con- 
siders the  question  of  the  legulation  of  the  corn  trade  both  histori- 
cally and  in  the  light  of  theoretic  principles,  and  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  liberty  is  tlic  best  remedy  against  famine  and 
against  excessive  fluctuatinns  of  price.  He  is  generally  opposed  to 
Governmental  interference  with  internal  commerce,  as  Avell  as  to 
trade  corporations,  and  the  attempts  to  limit  prices  or  fix  the  rate 
of  interest,  but  is  in  favour  of  the  protection  of  national  industry 
by  a judiciously  framed  tariff.  These  views  are  explained  in  his 
Sleditazioni  sulV  economiu  polUica  (1771),  an  elementary  treatise 
on  the  science,  which  w’as  received  with  favour,  and  translated  into 
scvei*al  foreign  languages.  A jirimary  ])i  inciple  with  him  is  what  he 
calls  the  augmentation  of  r«  produciion — that  is,  in  Smith’s  language, 
of  “ the  annual  jiroiluce  of  tlie  land  and  labour”  of  a nation  ; and 
by  its  tendency  to  promote  or  to  icslrict  this  augmentation  he  tests 
every  enactment  and  institution.  Accordingly,  unlike  Beecaria,  he 
prefers  the  petite  to  the  gi'^mde  culture,  as  giving  a larger  total  pro- 
duce. In  dealing  Avith  taxation,  he  rejects  the  physiocratic  pro- 
jiosal  of  a single  iuipdi  tercitorial.  Giovanni  K.  Carli  (1720—1795),  Carli. 
also  an  official  promoter  of  the  refonns  in  the  government  of  Austrian 
Lombardy,  besides  learned  and  sound  treatises  on  money,  Ava.s 
author  o\  Jlagionamenii  s>>pra  i 5i7anci  economici  delle  nazicnii,  in 
Avhich  he  shows  the  falsity  of  the  notion  that  a state  gains  or  loses 
ill  foreign  commerce  according  to  the  so-called  balance  of  trade.  In 
his  letter  to  Pompeo  Neri  Sul  libero  eommercio  dc*  tjrani  (1771),  he 
takes  ui)  a position  similar  to  that  of  Galiani,  regarding  the  question 
of  the  treedom  of  the  corn  trade  as  not.  so  much  a scientific  as  an 
administrative  one,  to  be  dealt  Avith  differently  under  different  local 
or  otlier  conditions.  Rejecting  the  physiocratic  doctrine  of  the 
cxcliKsive  iirodnctiveness  of  agriculture,  lie  illustrates  in  an  interest- 
ing way  tlie  nece.ssity  of  various  economic  classes  in  a society,  and 
the  reflex  agency  of  manufactures  in  stimulating  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  GiainbattUtu  Vasco  (1733-1796)  wrote  discourses  on  Vasco, 
several  questions  proposci)  by  academies  and  soA'crcigns.  In  these 
he  condemns  trade  corjK>iatii»iis  and  the  attempLs  hy  GoA'oniments 
to  fix  the  ]tiice  of  bread  and  to  limit  the  interest  on  loans.  In 
advocating  the  system  of  a peasant  projirietary,  he  suggesu  that 
the  law  sliould  determine  the  minimum  and  maximum  portions  of 
I land  which  u citizen  should  be  permiued  to  possess.  He  also,  Avitli 
a view  to  prevent  the  undue  accumulation  of  property,  proiKises  the 
al>oUtion  of  the  right  of  be<iuest,  aud  the  equal  division  of  the 
inheritaiico  amongst  tin  children  of  the  deceased.  Gaetano  Filun- 
Filaiigicri  (1752-1788),  one  of  the  Italian  writers  of  ihe  last  century  gieri. 
whose  names  arc  most  widely  kiiow'n  throughout  Euro|ie,  devoted 
to  economic  questions  the  second  book  of  his  Sdaiza  della  kgis- 
lazivnc  yoU.,  17SO-17S.'»).  Filled  with  reforming  ardour  and  a 
pa.ssionatc  patriotism,  hi-  employed  his  velieinent  elo<iueiiee  in 
deiiouiiciiig  all  the  abuses  of  liis  time.  Apparently  Avithout  any 
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knowledge  of  Adam  Smith,  lie  insists  on  unlimited  freedom  of  trade, 
calls  for  the  abolition  of  the  medi-o>val  institutions  whicli  imneded 
]»roduction  and  national  Avcllljoing,  aud  condemns  the  colonial 
system  then  followed  by  England,  Spain,  and  Holland.  He  pro- 
phesies, as  Kaynal  and  Genovesi  had  done  before  liini,  that  all 
America  would  one  day  be  independent,  a prediction  Avliuh  probably 
helpnl  to  elicit  Benjamin  Fraiikliirs  tribute  of  admiration  for 
his  Work.  Rather  a propagator  than  a discoverer,  he  sometimes 
adopted  from  others  erroneous  opinions,  as,  for  exanqfle,  when  ho 
appioves  the  unique  of  the  pliysiocrats.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  repiesents  tlie  most  advanced  {Kilitical  and  social  tenden- 
cies of  liis  age  ; whilst  strongly  contrasted  with  Beecaria  in  tem- 
|HTament  and  style,  he  was  a Avorthy  labourer  in  the  same  cause 

Ricci.  of  national  and  universal  progress.  Ludovico  Ricci  (1742-1799) 
was  author  of  an  able  report  Sulla  riYurma  degli  istiluti  pii  della 
cittil  di  Modena  (1787).  He  treated  the  sul>jeet  of  poor  relief  and 
charitable  institutions  in  so  general  away  tliat  the  work  jKissesses 
a uniA’ei'sal  and  TKjrmanent  interest.  He  dwells  on  the  cA'ils  of 
indiscriminate  relief  as  tending  to  increase  the  misery  it  seeks  to 
remove,  and  as  lowering  the  moral  character  of  a population.  He 
exposes  especially  the  abuses  connected  witli  lyhm-iii  and  foundling 
liospitals.  There  is  much  in  him  which  is  akin  to  the  views 
of  Malthus  ; like  liiru  he  is  op^sed  to  any  state  provision  for  the 
destitute,  Avho  ought,  he  thiiiKs.  to  l»e  left  to  voluntary  ]»rivate 

Paoletti.  beneficence.  Ferdiuando  Baoletti  (1717-1801)  was  an  excellent 
and  public-spirited  j*ricst,  who  ilid  much  for  the  ditfusiuu  of 
intelligence  amongst  tlie  agricultural  population  of  Tuscany,  and 
for  the  lightciiing  of  the  taxes  wliich  prcsstMlupon  them.  He  corre- 
sponded with  Mirabcaii  (“Friend  of  Men”),  and  apjaars  to  have 
accepted  the  physiocratic  tloi.trincs,  at  least  in  their  general  sub- 
stance. He  was  autlior  of  Pensieri  sopra  rogricoliura  (1709y,  and 
of  I veri  mezzi  di  render  fdkc  k.  socicid  (1772);  in  the  latter  he 
ailvocates  the  freedom  of  the  corn  trade.  The  tract  11  Colbertismo 

Mengotti.  (1791)  by  Count  Francesco  Mengotti  is  a vigorous  protest  against 
the  extreme  policy  of  prohibition  and  protection,  which  may  still 
be  reail  w ith  interest.  Mengotti  also  Avrote  (1791)  a treatise  DU 
onnmercio  de*  liovutni,  diiectcd  mainly  against  the  exaggerations 
of  Hiiet  in  his  Histoire  du  comuo'rce  H dc  la  uavigutioa  ties  ancknH 
(1716),  and  useful  as  marking  the  broad  dilfercnce  between  the 
ancient  and  laoderii  civilizations. 

Ortes,  Here  lastly  may  be  iiieiitioncd  another  Italian  thinker  Avlio, 
eminently  original  and  even  eccentric,  i-unnot  easily  he  classed 
among  his  contemporaries,  though  some  Continental  writers  of  our 
own  century  have  exhibited  similar  modes  of  thought.  This  Avas 
Giaimnaria  Ortes  (1713-1790).  He  is  ojiposed  to  the  liberalist 
teiideiicius  of  his  time,  but  does  not  es|Kmse  the  doctrines  of  the 
mercantile  system,  rejecting  the  theory  of  the  Rilance  of  trade  and 
demanding  commercial  freedom.  It  is  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  he 
finds  his  social  and  econoniio  tyjK?.  He  advocates  the  maintenance 
of  church  property,  is  averse  to  the  ascendency  of  the  money  power, 
and  has  tiic  iiieducA’al  dislike  fur  interest  on  loans.  He  entertains 
the  singular  idea  that  the  wealth  of  communities  is  alway.s  and 
everywhere  in  a fi.xed  ratio  to  their  po{>ii)ation,  tlie  latter  being 
determined  by  the  former.  Poverty,  therefore,  necessarily  waits 
on  wealth,  and  the  rich,  in  becoming  so,  only  gain  Avhat  the  poor 
lose.  Those  who  are  interested  in  tlie  impi-ovement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  lalxmr  in  A*ain,  so  long  as  they  direct  their  elfurts 
to  the  increase  of  tlie  sum  of  the  national  wealth,  wliicli  it  is 
beyond  their  TK)wer  to  alter,  instead  of  to  the  distrilmtion  of  that 
Avealtli,  Avhich  it  is  jiossible  to  modify.  The  true  remedy  for 
poverty  lies  in  mitigating  the  gain-pm'suing  propensities  in  the 
rich  aud  in  men  of  business.  Ortes  studied  in  a separate  work  tlu' 
subject  of ]K)j»ulation  ; he  formulates  its  increa.se  as  “geometrical,” 
but  recognizes  that,  as  a limit  is  set  to  sticli  increase  amongst  the 
lower  animals  by  mutual  destruction,  so  is  it  in  the  human  sjiccies 
by  “rea.son” — the  prudeiitial  re.straint”  of  which  Malthus  after- 

Avanls  made  so  much.  He  regards  the  institution  of  celibacy  as 
no  loss  necessary  and  advantageous  than  that  of  marriage.  ' He 
enunciates  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  “ law  of  diminishing 
i-etiirns  to  agricultural  industry.”  He  Aias  careless  as  to  tlie  diffu- 
sion of  his  WTitings  ; ami  hence  they  remaincil  almost  unknow’ii 
till  they  were  included  in  the  Custodi  collection  of  Italian  eoo- 
noinists,  when  they  attracted  much  attention  by  the  combined 
sagacity  and  wavAvarduess  Avhich  marked  tlieir  autlior's  intellectual 
cbaracter. 

Sjorin. — The  same  breath  of  a neAv  era  Avhich  aaus  in  the 
air  clscAA’here  in  Europe  made  itself  felt  also  in  Spain. 

Gstariz.  Jn  the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century  Geroiiinio  rstariz  had 
AA’ritten  his  Teorica  y Praciica  del  Comercio  y Marina  (1724  ; pub- 
lished, 1740;  Eng.  transl.  by  John  Kijipax,  1751  : French  by 
Forbonnais,  1753),  in  Avhich  he  carries  mercantile  principles  to 
their  utmost  extreme. 

Tampo-  The  reforming  spirit  of  the  latter  half  of  the  century  A'as  best 

manes,  represented  in  that  country  by  Pedro  Rodriguez,  count  .of  Cam- 
pomanes  (1723-1802).  He  pursued  with  ardour  the  same  studies 
and  in  suine  degree  the  same  poli  -y  as  his  illustrious  contenqKirary 


Turgot,  without,  hoAvever,  having  arrival  at  so  advaucetl  a iioiut  of 
view.  He  was  autlior  of  Jtesimcsta  fiscal  aboltr  la  tasa  y 

cstableccr  el  comercio  de  granos  (1764),  Diseurso  sohre  d fomento 
de  industria  popolar  (1774),  and  Diseurso  svbre  la  educaeion  de  los 
artesano'i  y su  jumento  -1775^  By  means  of  these  writings,  justly 
eulogize^l  by  liolKjrt&on,  as  well  ;us  by  bis  personal  elforts  as 
mimster,  he  sought  to  establish  the  fri*edom  of  the  corn  trade,  to 
remove  the  himlraiices  to  industry  arising  from  meiliiifval  survival's, 
to  give  a large  ilevelopment  to  manufactures,  aud  to  liWrate  agii- 
eiikure  from  the  (hIIuiis  burdens  to  which  it  was  subject.  He  saw 
that,  notwitlisianding  the  enligliiened  administrauon  of  Charles 
111.,  Snain  still  suffered  from  the  evil  results  of  the  blind  confidence 
re|H>sed  by  her  ^wople  in  her  gold  mines,  and  enforced  tlie  lfc^sou 
that  the  re;d  sources  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  his  country  must 
be  sought,  not  in  America,  but  in  her  own  iudiistry. 

In  both  Italy  and  Spain,  as  is  well  observed  by  Comte, 
the  impulse  toAvard.s  social  change  took  j»rineipally  the 
direction  of  economic  reform,  because  the  j»re.<sure  exercised 
by  GoAernments  jireventeJ  so  large  a measure  of  free 
s[>eculation  in  the  fields  of  philosopliy  and  general  politics 
as  Avas  jx)ssible  in  France.  In  Italy,  it  may  be  added,  the 
traditions  of  the  great  industrial  past  of  the  northern 
cities  of  that  country  also  tended  to  fi.x  attention  chiefiy 
on  the  economic  side  of  ]«ublie  policy  and  legislation. 

dfrmany, — We  have  seen  that  in  Italy  and  England 
jiolitical  economy  had  its  lieginnings  in  the  study  of 
practical  questions  relating  cliiefiy  to  money  or  to  foreign 
commerce.  In  Germany  it  arose  (as  Roscher  has  »hoAvn) 
out  of  the  .so-called  cameralistic  sciences.  From  the  end 
of  the  Middle  Ages  there  existed  in  most  German  countries 
a council,  known  as  the  Kammer  (Lat.  camei'a),  Avhicli  Ava.s 
occupied  Avith  the  management  of  the  public  domain  and 
the  guardianship  of  regal  rights.  The  emperor  Maximilian 
found  this  institution  existing  in  Burgundy,  and  estab- 
li.shed,  in  imitation  of  it,  aulic  councils  at  Innsbruck  and 
Vienna  in  1498  and  1501.  Not  only  finance  and  taxation, 
but  questions  aiso  of  economic  police,  came  to  be  intrusted 
to  these  bodies.  A special  preparation  became  neccvssary 
for  their  members,  and  chairs  of  cameralistic  science  Averc 
founded  in  uniA’crsitics  for  the  teachiug  of  the  approj*riate 
body  of  doctrine.  One  side  of  the  in.structiou  thus  given 
borroAA-ed  its  materials  from  the  sciences  of  external  nature, 
dealing,  as  it  did,  with  forestry,  mining,  general  technology, 
and  the  like;  the  other  related  to  the  conditions  of  national 
jirosperity  as  de]iending  on  human  relations  and  institu- 
tions: and  out  of  the  latter  German  jiolitical  economy  Avas 
at  first  developed. 

In  no  country  had  mercantilist  A’iews  a stronger  hold  than  in 
Gerinaiiy,  thougli  in  none,  in  the  periml  w e are  now  considering, 
ilid  the  system  of  the  balance  of  trade  receive  a exten.sive  ^»arc- 
tical  application.  .\ll  the  leading  Gennan  economists  of  the  17th 
l enturv — Bornitz,  Bcsold,  Klock,  Beefier,  Horiieck,  Seckendorf,  and 
Sefiruder — stand  on  ifie  common  b.asis  of  tlie  mercantile  doctrine. 

And  the  .same  may  be  said  of  the  writers  of  the  tii-st  half  of  the  18th 
century  in  general,  niid  notably  of  ,histi(d.  1771»,  who  was  the  Justi. 
author  of  the  fir.->t  systematic  German  treatise  on  political  wonoiny, 
a Work  which,  frani  its  ciim  ncv  as  a text  ho'»k.  had  much  efl'ect  on 
the  formation  of  opinion.  Only  in  Zincke  G69--G69)  do  wc  find  Zincke. 
occasional  ex{*nfssioiis  of  a circle  of  ideas  at  variance  with  the 
dominant  system,  aii<l  jioiuting  in  the  direction  of  industrial 
free«loin.  But  these  Avriters,  except  from  the  national  piiut  of 
view,  are  unimi>ortant,  not  having  exercised  any  influence  on  the 
general  movement  of  European  thought. 

The  principles  of  the  physiocratic  system  met  A\ith  a certain  Karl 
amonnr  of  favour  in  (Germany.  Karl  Friedrich,  margrave  of  B.aden,  Fnediich 
wTote  for  the  n:se  of  his  sons  an  Ahrege  dcs  principcs  d' Eamumie  ot  Baden. 
Politique,  1772,  wliieh  is  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  that 
system.  It  possi'.sses,  however,  little  scientific  A’alue.  Schlettwein 
(1731-1802)  aud  Mauvillon  ;T743-1794)  Avere  followers  of  tlio  same 
school.  Theodor  Sciimalz  (1764-1831),  avIio  is  commonly  named  Schmulz. 
as  “tlie  last  of  the  jfliysiocrats,”  may  he  here  mentioned,  tliough 
somewhat  out  of  the  historic  onler.  He  compares  ColluTtisin  Aviih 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  iihysioeratisin  with  the  Coiicrnican.  Adam 
Smith  he  represejits  as  the  Tycho  Brahe  of  political  economy,— a 
man  of  eminent  powers,  who  could  not  resist  the  force  of  truth  in 
the  jdiysiocrats,  but  jiartiy  could  not  divest  liimself  of  rooted  pre- 
judices. and  partly  Ava.s  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  a discoverer  and  a 
reconciler  of  diAergeiit  systems.  Thougli  Smith  was  now  “the 


indeed  sometimes  disj^ose  him  to  paradox,  in  combination 
with  the  breadth,  the  absence  of  jirejudice,  and  the  social 
sympathies  which  so  uninently  distinguish  him  ; and  they 
olfer,  besides,  the  charm  of  his  easy  and  natural  style  and 
his  rare  power  of  lucid  exposition. 

In  the  essay  on  mone\  he  refutes  the  iiiorcantilist  error,  wliich 
tended  to  confound  it  with  wealth.  “ Men  and  commodities,’'  he 
says,  “are  the  real  strength  of  any  community.’'  “In  the  national 
stock  of  labuur. consists  all  real  power  and  riches.”  Money  is  only 
the  oil  which  make.s  the  u)6vemcntsof  tho  nicchaui.sm  (»f  commerce 
more  smooth  and  easy.  He  .shows  that,  from  the  domestic  as 
distinguished  from  the  international  point  of  vietv,  the  absolute 
<ju:mtity  of  money,  supposed  as  of  li.xed  amomit,  in  a country  is  of 
no  consecpteucc,  whilst  an  excessive  cpiantiiy,  larger,  that  is,  than 
is  reipiired  for  the  iiitercliange  of  commodities,  may  be  injurious  as 
raising  ]>rices  and  diiving  foreigners  from  the  home  markets.  Ho 
goes  so  far,  in  one  or  two  places,  as  to  assert  that  the  value  of  money 
is  chietly  lietitiuus  or  cinventional,  a position  wliich  cannot  he 
defended  ; but  it  must  not  be  pressed  against  him,  as  he  huilds 
nothing  on  it.  lie  has  some  very  ingenious  observations  (.Miice, 
however,  <iucslinued  by  .h  S.  Mill)  on  the  etfects  of  the  increase  of 
money  in  a country  in  stimulating  industry  during  the  interval  which 
takes  place  before  t!ie  additional  amount  is  sutliciently  ditfused  to 
alter  the  whole  scale  of  prices.  He  shows  that  the  fear  of  the 
money  of  an  indiLstrious  community  being  lost  to  it  by  passing 
into  foreign  coimtries  in  groundless,  and  tliat,  under  a system  of 
freedom,  the  distrihuli"ii  of  the  j>recious  metals  which  is  adapted 
to  the  reejuirements  of  trade  will  spontaneously  establish  itself. 
“ In  short,  a Hovcinmcnt  lia.s  great  reason  to  preserve  Avith  care  it.s 
people  and  its  mauufactiires  ; its  money  it  may  safely  trust  to  the 
course  of  human  alVaii-s  A\ithuut  fear  or  jealou.sy. ” 

A very  important  ser\  ice  Avas  i*emlcred  by  Ids  treatment  of  tlio 
rate  of  interest.  He  exj>oscs  tlm  erroneous  idea  often  entertained 
that  it  df'pcnds  on  the  ipiantity  of  money  in  a eountrVj  and  shoAVs 
that  the  reduction  of  it  miwt  in  general  be  the  result  of  “the  increa.se 
of  industry  and  frugalit)  , of  arts  and  commerce,”  so  that  it  may 
Serve  as  a barometer,  its  lowness  being  an  almost  infallible  sign  of 
tlie  tlounshing  condition  of  a people.  It  may  be  observed  in  pa-ss* 
ing  that  in  the  e.s.say  devoted  to  this  subject  he  brings  out  a prin- 
ciple of  biiin.an  nature  A\ Inch  economists  too  often  overlook,  “the 
constant  ami  insatiable  desire  of  the  mind  for  e.xereise  and  employ- 
ment,” and  the  consefiU' ut  action  of  in  prompting  to  exer- 

tion. 

With  respect  to  comm*  rcc,  he  points  to  its  natural  foimdation  in 
what  has  since  been  enllc  I “ the  territorial  division  of  labour,”  and 
proves  that  the  prosperity  of  one  nation,  instead  of  being  a hin- 
drance, i.s  a help  to  that  of  its  neighbours.  “Not  only  as  a man, 
but  as  a British  subject,”  he  says,  “ I pray  for  the  nourishing  com- 
merce of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France  itself.”  He  con- 
demns the  “ immberle.ss  bars,  obstructions,  and  imiiosts  Avhicli  all 
natimis  of  Europe,  and  none  more  than  England,  Iiave  put  uik)u 
trade,”  Yet  on  the  ({Ucstioii  of  juotectioii  to  national  iinlnstry 
he  is  not  'piite  at  the  freo-trade  of  view,  for  he  approves  of  a 
ta.v  on  Oermaii  linen  as  ‘‘iicouraging  home  manufactures,  and  of  a 
tax  on  brandy  as  increasing  the  sale  of  rum  ami  sunporting  oui- 
soutlieni  colonies.  Indt  -'d  it  has  been  justly  observe*!  that  there 
are  in  him  several  tracen  of  a refined  mercantilism,  and  that  ho 
represents  a state  of  opiiiion  in  Avluidi  the  transition  from  the  old 
to  the  neAv  views  Is  not  Act  completely  effected. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  refer  to  the  e.S'^y  on  taxes,  in  Avliich, 
amongst  other  things,  he  re})udiates  the  unique  of  the  physio- 
crats,' ainl  to  tliat  on  luiblic  ere*lit,  in  Avhieh  be  criticizes  the 
“ncAv  paradox  that  public  incumbrances  are  of  themselves  advan- 
tageous, iudepeu'leiit  of  the  necessity  of  contracting  them,”  ami 
objects,  pcrliap.s  too  ab.solutely,  to  ibe  luodcni  expedient  of  raising 
tlie  money  reijuire*!  for  n itionul  cnterprise.s  by  Avay  of  loan,  and  so 
.shifting  our  burdens  upoji  the  slioulders  of  i*ostority. 

The  characteristics  of  Hume  which  arc  most  imjjortant 
ill  the  history  of  i-conomic  investigation  are  (1)  hi.s 
practice  of  bringing  economic  fact.s  into  connexion  with  all 
the  weighty  interest.s  of  social  and  political  life,  and  (2) 
his  tendency  to  introduce  the  historical  spirit  into  the 
study  of  those  fact.s.  He  admirably  illustrates  the  mutual 
action  of  tlie  several  branches  of  industry,  and  the  influ- 
ences of  progres.s  in  the  arts  of  production  and  in  com- 
merce on  general  civilization,  exhibits  the  striking  con- 
trast.s  of  the  ancient  and  modern  system  of  life  (sec  espe- 
cially the  essay  On  the  ihipnloumess  of  Ancient  yntions)^ 
and  considers  almost  c very  phenomenon  which  comes  under 
discussion  in  its  relations  to  the  contemporary  stage  of 
social  development.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Hume 
exercised  a most  important  influence  on  Adam  Smith,  who 


fashion,”  Srhmal?  could  not  doubt  that  (.>iiesnay\s  doctrine  Avas 
alone  true,  and  av<  iM  ere  long  be  triumphant  everywhere. 

Just  before  the  i ptM.*arance  uf  Smith,  as  iu  England  Steiiart,  and 
Sonnen-  in  Italy  Geuovesi,  so  in  Austria  Sonuenfebs  (1733-1817),  the  lirst 
fels.  distinguished  ecoi  omist  of  that  country,  sought  to  present  the 
mercantile  sysU  m n a moditied  and  more  enlightened  form  : and 
his  work  {Grundsa  :e  ih}'  Jlandlunq,  und  FinanZy  1705;  8th 

ed.,  1822)  exercise  even  during  a considerable  part  of  the  jiresent 
century  much  inlh  once  on  opinion  and  on  policy  in  Au.striu. 

But  the  greatest  German  economist  of  the  ISth  century  was,  in 
Moser.  Ro.schers  opinion,  Tustns  M<>st*r  (1720-1794),  the  author  of  Putrio- 
tiackc  ]*hant(tsicen  (1774),  a series  of  fragments,  Avhich,  Goethe 
nevertheless  dechi  form  “fin  AViihrhaftes  Gauzes.”  The  poet 
was  much  inttuen*'  d by  .M"ser  iu  his  youth,  and  has  eulogized  in 
the  Dichtuu'j  und  Fa/irkeil  liis  spirit,  iutelleet,  ami  character,  ainl 
his  thorough  insi  ht  into  all  that  goes  on  in  the  social  world. 
Whilst  others  occi;  »ied  themselves  with  larger  and  more  prominent 
public  all'airs  ainl  i •ans.ictious,  Closer  observed  and  reproduced  the 
common  daily  life  if  hia  nation,  ami  the  thouaaml  “little  things” 
\vhich  compose  the  texture,  of  po[»ular  existence.  He  has  been  com- 
fiarod  to  Franklin  for  the  homeliiioss,  verve,  and  freshness  of  his 
Avritings.  In  opi  ions  he  is  akin  to  the  Italian  Ortes.  He  is 
opposed  tothcAvln  le  spirit  of  the  “Aufklarung,”  and  to  the  liberal 
and  rationalistic  irection  of  AA’hich  Smith’s  work  becaiuo  after- 
wards the  expressi  u.  He  U not  merely  conservative  but  reaction- 
ary. manifesting  a preference  for  medi;cval  institutions  such  as  the 
trade  guihls,  an*l,  :ikc  Carlyle  in  our  OAvn  time,  seeing  a*lvantages 
even  iu  serfdom,  v aeii  compared  with  the  sort  of  freedom  enjoye*l 
by  the  modern  dn  Ige.  He  has  a marked  antipathy  for  the  growth 
of  the  money  poAv  r and  of  iiumufactures  on  the  large  scale,  ainl 
for  the  liiglily  de  eloped  division  of  labour.  He  is  opposed  to 
absolute  private  | operty  in  land,  and  aa'ouUI  gladly  see  revived 
such  a system  of  estriotious  a.s  in  the  interest  of  the  state,  the 
commune,  ami  tlr  family  Avere  imposed  on  inc<lueval  owiurship. 
In  his  wayw^ird  an  I caustic  style,  lie  often  criticizes  ell’ectively  the 
doctrinaire  narroAA  less  of  his  contemporaries,  throAvs  out  many 
striking  ideas,  and  in  particular  sheds  real  light  on  the  economic 
liheuomena  and  gc  leral  social  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  Adam  iV  'lithj  with  his  Immediate  Predecessors 
and  his  Followers. 

EnglmuL — T.  e stagnation  in  economic  inquiry  which 
showed  itself  ii  England  in  the  early  \mft  of  the  18th 
century  was  nc  t broken  by  any  notable  manifestation 
before  173o,  w .en  BLshop  Berkeley  put  forward  in  his 
Querist^  witii  n uch  force  and  point,  views  oppo.sed  to 
tho.se  of  the  me  -cantile  school  on  the  nature  of  national 
wealth  and  the  1 Auctions  of  money,  though  not  without  au 
admixture  of  rave  error.  But  soon  a more  decisive 
advance  was  in  ide.  Whilst  in  France  the  ])hysiocrats 
were  w’orking  i fter  their  own  fashion  toAvards  the  con- 
struction of  a lelinitive  system  of  political  economy,  a 
Scottish  thinkei  of  the  first  order  was  elucidating,  in  a 
series  of  short  »ut  pregnant  essays,  some  of  the  funda- 
mental concept  i<  ns  of  the  science.  What  had  been  written 
on  the.se  questio  is  in  the  English  language  before  his  time 
had  remained  a most  altogether  within  the  limits  of  the 
directly  practica  s]  there.  With  Locke,  indeed,  the  general 

.system  of  the  i lodcrii  critical  philosophy  had  come  into 
relation  with  ec  momic  inquiry,  but  only  in  a [lartial  and 
Hume,  indeterminate  ' 'ay.  But  in  Hume  the  most  advanced 
form  of  this  ]>h  losophy  Ava.s  represented,  and  liis  appear- 
ance in  the  ficltl  >f  economic.s  decisively  marks  the  tendency 
of  the  latter  oi  ler  of  s[»eculation  to  place  itself  in  con- 
nexion with  th  largest  and  deepe.st  thought  on  human 
nature  and  gen  tral  human  hi.story.  ^lost  of  the  cs.says 
here  referred  to  irst  ajqieared  in  1752,  in  a volume  entitled 
Political  Dlsrou  sts,  and  the  number  was  completed  in  the 
collection  of  Es.  u/s  and  Treatise  on  Several  Subjects^  pub- 
lished in  the  fol  owing  year.  The  most  important  of  them 
are  those  on  C'  mmerce,  on  Money,  on  Interest,  and  on 
the  Balance  of  ' 'rade.  Yet  these  sliould  not  be  separated 
from  the  rest,  t >r,  notwithstanding  the  unconnected  form 
of  these  little  realises,  there  runs  through  them  a ]>ru- 
found  unity  of  bought,  so  that  they  indeed  compose  in  a 
certain  .sen.se  a economic  system.  They  exhibit  in  full 
measure  Hume  i wonderful  acuteness  and  subtlety,  which 


in  the  Wealth  ff  Nations  calls  him  “ by  far  the  mo.st  illus- 
trious i)hilosopher  and  historian  of  the  present  age,”  and 
who  esteemed  his  character  so  highly  that,  after  a friend- 
ship of  many  years  had  been  terminated  by  Humes 
decease,  he  declared  him  to  have  “ approached  as  nearly 
to  the  idea  of  a perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  mau  as 
perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit.” 

Tucker.  Josiah  Tucker,  dean  of  Gloucester  (d.  1799),  hoM.s  a distinguished 
place  among  tho  iimne*Hale  predecessors  of  .Smith.  Most  of  his 
numerous  proiUictioiis  h.nl  «lir«*ct  reference  to  coutempurarv  «jiie.'<- 
tions,  ami,  though  marked  hy  much  sagacity  an*l  j*cnctratmn  are 
defieient  iu  iH*nnanent  interest.  la  some  of  these  lie  urged  tlu 
impolicy  of  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  Irehuid,  mlvocutcd  a union 
of  that  country  with  Eiighunl,  ami  rc-commemled  the  rocognitiun  of 
the  iiidepeiideiice  of  the  United  SUitcs  of  America.  The  most 
important  of  liis  gimeral  ccommiic  ahcaa's  an.‘  tho.se  relating  to  in- 
ternational conimeivc.  He  is  an  ardent  suT*[i'irtcr  of  free-trade 
doctrines,  which  ho  bases  on  tbe  jirinei  pies  that  there  is  botAwen 
nations  no  necessary  antagonism,  but  rather  a haniiotiy,  of  interests, 
and  that  tlieir  several  natural  advantages  and  different  ajilituiles 
natumlly  prompt  them  to  exchange,  lie  had  not,  howev’cr,  got 
quite  clear  of  ineri  antili.‘<m,  ami  favoured  bounties  on  cxpnrte*! 
manufactures  and  the  cucouragement  of  population  by  a tux  on 
celibacy.  Dupont,  and  after  him  Blanqui,  represent  Tucker  as  a 
follower  of  tlie  i»Uysiocrats,  but  there  seem.«  to  be  no  grouiul  for 
this  opinion  except  liis  agroonient  with  lliem  on  tho  .subject  of  tlie 
freedom  of  tmde.  Turgot  tianslated  into  French  his  Important 
(pustions  on  Commerce  (If.'iS). 

Steuart.  In  1707  wa-s  publislie*!  Sir  James  Stcuart’s /«Ynin/  into  the  /V/«- 
ciplcs  of  PolUical  This  Avas  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 

of  books.  It  A\  as  the  most  complete  and  systematic  survey  of  the 
science  from  the  point  of  view  of  moderate  mercantilism  which 
ha*l  appeared  in  Englaml.  Steuart  AAa.s  a man  of  no  onliiiary 
abilities,  and  bad  pivpared  himself  for  his  task  hy  long  and  serious 
study.  But  tho  time  for  the  mcreaniile  doetrinos  was  ]«ast,  and 
the  system  of  natural  liberty  Avas  in  jmssession  of  an  intellectual 
ascendency  Avhieh  forcsba'loAved  it.s  political  triunqih.  Nine  years 
later  the  Wealth  of  Xations  Avas  mven  to  the  Avorld,  a Avork  as 
superior  to  .Steuart’s  iu  attractiveness  of  style  rus  in  sdentilic  .sound- 
ness. Thus  the  latter  aa’us  pre«Iestiued  to  fail,  and  in  fact  ncA'er 
exercised  any  considerable  theoretic  or  jiractical  inllucnce.  Smitli 
never  quotes  or  mentions  it  ; being  ac*piainted  with  Steuart,  Avlio.se 
conversation  he  saM  was  better  than  his  hook,  he  probably  Avisbod 
to  keep  clear  of  controver.sy  AvitU  him.  The  German  economists 
have  examined  Steuart’s  treatise  more  carefully  than  English 
writem  liave  commonly  done  ; and  they  n'oognizc  its  high  merits, 
especially  iu  relation  to  the  theory  of  value  and  the  subject  of 
population.  They  liaA’e  also  pointed  out  that,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
best  recent  research,  he  ha.s  dwelt  on  the  special  ehameters  Avhich 
distingui.sh  the  economies  proper  to  different  nations  and  different 
grades  in  social  ]>rogress. 

Adam  Coming  noAv  to  the  great  name  of  Adam  Smith  (1723- 

Smith.  1790),  it  is  'jf  the  highest  importance  that  we  should 
rightly  understand  liis  position  and  justly  e.stimate  his 
claims.  It  is  plainly  contrary  to  fact  to  repre^sent  him,  as 
some  have  done,  as  the  creator  of  jiolitical  economy.  The 
subject  of  social  wealth  had  always  iu  some  degree,  and 
increasingly  in  recent  times,  engaged  the  attention  of 
philosojihic  minds.  The  study  had  even  indisputably 
assumed  a systematic  character,  and,  from  being  an  assem- 
blage of  fragmentary  disquisitions  on  particular  questions 
of  national  interest,  had  taken  tho  form,  notably  in 
Turgot’s  Bejlejcions^  of  an  organized  body  of  doctrine. 
The  truth  is  that  Smith  took  up  the  science  when  it  was 
already  considerably  advanced ; and  it  was  this  very  cir- 
cumstance which  enabled  him,  by  the  production  of  a 
classical  treatise,  to  render  most  of  his  predecessors  obso- 
lete. But,  whilst  all  the  economic  labours  of  tlie  jireceding 
centuries  prepared  the  way  for  him,  they  did  not  anticipate 
his  work.  His  appearance  at  an  earlier  stage,  or  without 
those  previous  labours,  would  be  inconceivable ; but  he 
built,  on  the  foundation  which  had  been  laid  by  others, 
much  of  his  own  that  was  precious  and  enduring. 

Even  those  who  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  making 
Smith  the  creator  of  the  science,  often  separate  him  too 
broadly  from  Quesnay  and  his  followers,  and  represent  the 
history  of  modem  economics  as  consisting  of  the  succe-ssive 
rise  and  reign  of  three  doctrines — the  mercantile,  the 
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into  that  work  much  that  relates  to  the  other  social  j 
aspects,  incurrir  5 thereby  the  censure  of  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  insi  X with  pedantic  narrowness  on  the  strict 
isolation  of  the  conomic  domain. 

There  has  bee  1 much  discussion  on  the  fiucstion — What 
is  the  scientific  method  followed  by  Smith  in  his  great  j 
work  ? By  son  e it  is  considered  to  have  been  purely  ^ 
deductive,  a vie  which  Buckle  lias  perhaps  carried  to  the  ! 
greatest  extrenu  fie  asserts  that  in  Scotland  the  indue-  j 
tive  method  wa  unknown,  that  the  inductive  jthilosophy  j 
exercised  no  in  uence  on  Scottish  thinkers ; and,  though  j 
Smith  spent  si  me  of  the  most  important  years  of  his  | 
youth  in  Engl;  nd,  where  the  inductive  method  was  ^ 
supreme,  and  tl  3ugh  he  Avas  widely  read  in  general  philo- 
sophical literatu  c,  he  yet  thinks  he  adopted  tlie  deductive 
method  because  it  was  liabitually  followed  in  Scotland, — , 
and  this  tlioug  i Buckle  maintains  that  it  is  the  only 
appropriate,  or  t ven  ]jossible,  method  in  political  economy, 
which  surely  wo  ild  have  been  a sufficient  reason  for  choos- 
ing it.  That  t le  inductive  spirit  exercised  no  influence 
on  Scottish  i»hil  sophers  is  certainly  not  true;  as  will  be 
presently  shown.  Montesquieu,  whose  method  is  essentially  I 
inductive,  was  i j Smith's  time  studied  with  quite  peculiar  | 
care  and  regarde  I with  special  veneration  by  Smith’.s  fellow- 
countrymen,  -i  to  Smith  himself,  what  may  justly  be 
said  of  him  is  ■ hat  the  deductive  bent  was  certainly  not  | 
the  predominan  character  of  liis  mind,  nor  did  his  great 
excellence  lie  in  he  dialectic  skill  ” which  Buckle  ascribes 
to  him.  What  trikes  us  most  in  his  book  is  his  wide  and 
keen  observatioi  of  social  facts,  and  his  perpetual  tendency 
to  dwell  on  the  ;e  and  elicit  their  significance,  instead  of 
drawing  conclus  ons  from  abstract  principlc.s  by  elaborate  ' 
chains  of  reaso:  ing.  It  is  this  habit  of  his  mind  which 
gives  us,  in  read  ng  him,  so  strong  and  abiding  a sense  of 
being  in  contact  with  the  realities  of  life. 

That  Smith  d »es,  however,  largely  employ  the  deductive 
method  is  certa  n ; and  that  method  is  quite  legitimate 
when  the  prerni?  2s  frotu  which  the  deduction  sets  out  arc 
known  universa  facts  of  human  nature  and  properties 
of  external  obj  cts.  Whether  this  mode  of  proceeding  j 
will  carry  us  fi  r may  indeed  well  be  doubted  ; but  it.s 
soundness  cann  -t  be  disputed.  But  there  is  another  i 
vicious  species  )f  deduction  which,  a.s  Cliffe  Leslie  has  ! 
shown,  seriousl  tainted  the  philo.sophy  of  Smith,— in  j 
which  the  prem  ^cs  arc  not  facts  a.scertained  by  observa- 
tion, but  the  sa  le  a ]n'iurl  assumptions,  half  theological 
half  metaphysici  1,  respecting  a sup[)osed  harmonious  and  ’ 
beneficent  natiir  I order  of  things  which  we  found  in  the 
physiocrats,  and  which,  as  we  saw,  were  embodied  in  the 
name  of  that  se  ;t.  In  his  view,  Nature  has  made  provi- 
sion for  social  ■ .'ellbeing  by  the  principle  of  - the  human  , 
constitution  whi  h prompts  every  man  to  better  his  condi- 
tion : the  indivi-  iial  aims  only  at  his  private  gain,  but  in 
doing  so  is  “ Ici  by  an  invisible  hand  ” to  promote  the 
public  good,  wh  ch  was  no  part  of  his  intention  ; human  ; 
institutions,  by  i itcrfering  with  the  action  of  this  principle 
in  the  name  of  he  public  interest,  defeat  their  own  end  ; 
but,  when  all  ny  4ems  of  preference  or  restraint  are  taken  | 
away,  “ the  obvi  >iis  and  simple  system  of  natural  liberty  | 
establLshe.s  itsel;  of  its  OAvn  accord.”  This  theory  is,  of  j 
course,  not  expl  citly  presented  by  Smith  as  a foundation  j 
of  his  economic  doctrines,  but  it  is  really  the  secret  sub-  j 
stratum  on  avIi  ch  they  rest.  Yet,  whilst  such  latent 
postulates  warpi  i his  view  of  things,  they  did  not  enti^eI;^ 
determine  his  iiethod.  His  native  bent  towards  the  ^ 
study  of  things  is  they  are  preserved  him  from  extrava- 
gances into  Avhif  i many  of  his  followers  have  fallen.  But 
besides  this,  as  Leslie  has  pointed  out,  the  influence  of  , 
Montesquieu  tei  ded  to  counterbalance  the  theoretic  pre-  I 
pos.sessions  prod  iced  by  the  doctrine  of  the  .///x  1 


ECONOMY 

That  great  thinker,  though  he  could  not,  at  his  period, 
understand  the  historical  method  which  is  truly  appropri* 
ate  to  sociological  inquiry,  yet  founded  his  conclusions  on 
induction.  It  is  true,  as  Comte  has  remarked,  that  his 
accumulation  of  facts,  borrowed  from  tlie  most  different 
states  of  civilization,  and  not  subjected  to  philosophic 
criticism,  necessarily  remained  on  the  whole  sterile,  or  at 
lea.st  could  not  essentially  advance  the  study  of  society 
much  beyond  the  point  at  Avhich  he  found  it.  His  merit, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  lay  in  the  recognition  of  the 
subjection  of  all  social  ]>henomena  to  natural  laAvs,  not  in 
the  dLscovery  of  those  laws.  But  this  limitation  was  over- 
looked by  the  philosophers  of  the  time  of  Smith,  who 
were  much  attracted  by  the  system  he  followed  of  tracing 
social  facts  to  the  spe<-ial  circumstances,  pliysical  or  moral, 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  were  observed.  Leslie 
has  shown  that  Lord  Kaimes,  Dalrymple,  and  Millar 
- — contemporaries  of  Smith,  and  the  last  his  pupil — were 
influenced  by  Montesijuieu ; and  he  might  have  added  the 
more  eminent  name  of  Ferguson,  whose  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  great  Frenchman  are  expresseil  in 
striking  terms  in  his  History  of  Civil  Society,  AVc  are 
even  informed  that  Smith  himself  in  his  later  years  was 
occupied  in  prej^aving  a commentary  on  the  Esprit  des 
L(yis.  He  Avas  thus  affected  by  tAvo  different  and  incon- 
gruous systems  of  liiought, — one  setting  out  from  an 
imaginary  code  of  nature  intended  for  the  benefit  of  man, 
and  leading  to  an  optimistic  \ie\v  of  the  economic  consti- 
tution founded  on  enlightened  self-interest;  the  other 
folloAving  inductive  proccsse.s,  and  seeking  to  explain  the 
several  states  in  Avhicli  human  societies  are  found  existing, 
as  results  of  circumstances  or  institution.s  which  have  been 
in  actual  operation.  And  we  find  accordingly  in  his  great 
Avork  a combination  of  these  two  modes  of  treatment — 
inducti\’e  inquiry  on  Hie  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a 
j/rion  speculation  founded  on  the  Nature”  hypotliesis. 
The  latter  vicious  pro4:eeding  has  in  some  of  his  followers 
been  greatly  aggraA’ated,  while  the  countervailing  spirit  of 
inductive  investigation  has  fallen  into  the  background,  and 
indeed  the  nece.ssityor  utility  of  any  such  inA'estigation  in 
the  economic  field  has  been  sometimes  altogether  denied. 

Some  have  represented  Smith’s  work  as  of  so  loose  a 
texture  and  so  defective  in  arrangement  that  it  may  be 
justly  described  as  consisting  of  a series  of  monographs. 
But  this  is  certainly  an  exaggeration.  Tlie  book,  it  i.s 
true,  is  not  framed  on  a rigid  mould,  nor  is  there  any 
j»arade  of  systematic  divisions  and  subdivisions ; and  tliis 
doubtIes.s  recommemli  d it  to  men  of  the  Avorld  and  of 
business,  for  Avhoae  instruction  it  was,  at  least  ]iriniarily, 
intended.  But,  as  a body  of  exjiosition,  it  has  the  real  and 
pervading  unity  Avhieh  results  from  a mode  of  thinking 
homogeneous  througliout  and  the  general  absence  of  such 
contradictions  as  would  arise  from  an  imperfect  digestion 
of  the  subject. 


Smith  sets  out  from  the  tlioughttliot  the  annual  labourof  a nation 
is  the  source  from  Avhich  it  derives  its  supply  of  the  necessaries  ami 
coin'enieiices  of  life.  He  does  not  of  course  contemplate  labour  as  the 
oidy  factor  in  pro«Iuctiou  ; hut  it  has  been  supposed  that  by  empha- 
sizing it  at  the  outset  l:e  at  once  strikes  the  note  of  diOVreiicc 
between  liim.self  on  the  one  hand  ami  both  the  mercantilists  and  the 
physiocrats  on  the  other.  The  improvement  in  the  pnKluctivencss 
of  labour  depends  largely  on  its  tlivi.sion  ; and  he  jnoceeds  accord- 
ingly to  give  his  unrivalled  exposition  of  that  principle,  of  the 
grounds  on  Avhieh  it  I'C^'ts,  and  of  its  greater  applicability  to 
manufactures  tliaii  to  agriculture,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
latter  relatively  lags  behiml  in  the  course  of  economic  <leA't*Iopnient. 
The  origin  of  the  tlivisiou  of  labour  he  finds  in  the  j)roj»eiisity  of  ‘ 
liuman  nature  “to  tru-k,  barter,  or  exchange  one  thing  for' 
another.”  He  shows  that  a certain  aciuimulation  of  capital  is  a 
condition  precedent  of  this  division,  and  that  the  degree  to  whieli 
it  can  be  carried  is  dependent  on  llie  ext<*nt  of  the  market.  AVhen 
the  divi.sion  of  labour  bus  l>een  establisbcd,  each  member  of  tlie 
society  must  have  recourse  to  the  others  for  the  supjdy  of  most  of 
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his  wants  ; a medium  of  excliange  is  thus  found  to  be  necessary, 
and  money  comes  into  use.  The  exchange  of  goods  against  each 
other  or  again.st  money  gives  rise  to  the  notion  of  value.  This 
word  has  two  meanings— that  of  utility,  and  that  of  purchasing 
power  ; the  one  may  be  called  value  in  use,  the  other  value  in 
exchange.  Merely  mentioning  the  former,  Smith  goes  on  to  study 
the  latter.  Wliut,  ho  asks,  is  the  measure  of  value  ? what  regu- 
lates the  amount  of  one  thing  Avhich  will  tw  given  for  another? 

“ Labour,”  .Smith  answers,  “is  the  real  measure  of  the  exchange- 
aide  value  of  all  commodities.”  “ Ikpial  quciiilitie.s  of  labour,  at 
all  times  and  places,  are  of  equal  value  to  the  labourer.”  “Labour 
alone,  therefore,  never  varying  in  its  own  A alue,  is  alone  the  ultimate 
and  real  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  commodities  can  at  all 
times  and  jdaccs  be  cstimate<l  and  comjmred.  it  is  their  real  price ; 
money  is  tlieir  nominal  ]>rice  only.”  Money,  however,  is  in  meirs 
actual  transactions  the  measure  of  value,  as  well  as  the  vehicle  of 
exchange  ; and  the  jireidous  metals  are  best  suited  for  this  function, 
as  varying  little  in  tlieir  own  value  for  jHiriods  of  moderate  length ; 
for  distant  times,  corn  is  a better  standard  of  compiiri.son.  In 
relation  to  the  earliest  social  stage,  we  nee<l  consider  nothing  but 
the  amount  of  labour  employed  in  the  production  of  an  article  as 
determining  its  exchange  value  ; hut  in  more  advanced  periods 
price  is  complex,  and  consists  in  the  most  general  case  of  three 
elements — wages,  ]>rofit,  and  lent.  Wages  arc  tlie  reward  of  labour. 
Profit  arises  as  soon  as  sto<tk,  being  a«!cumulated  in  the  hands  of 
one  person,  is  employed  by  him  in  setting  others  to  Avork,  and 
supplying  them  with  materials  and  subsistence,  in  order  to  make  a 
gain  by  what  they  jiroduce.  Rent  arisc.s  a-s  soon  ?is  the  land  of  a 
country  has  all  become  private  property;  “the  landlords,  like  all  i 
other  men,  love  to  reap  where  they  iieA'er  sowed,  and  demand  a rent 
even  for  its  natural  produce.”  In  every  improved  society,  then, 
these  three  c-lements  enter  more  or  less  into  the  price  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  commodities.  Tliere  is  in  every  society  or  neigh- 
bourhood an  ordinary  or  average  rate  of  wagc.s  lunl  profit  in  every 
different  employment  of  lalMur  and  stock,  regulate<l  by  ]»rineijdes 
to  be  explained  hereafter,  a.s  al.so  an  oniinary  or  average  rate  of 
rent.  Tliese  may  be  called  tlie  natural  rates  at  the  time  when  and 
the  place  where  they  prevail ; and  the  natural  price  of  a commodity 
is  wniit  is  sullicient  to  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  the  wages  of 
the  labour,  and  the  profit  of  the  stock  n*'cessary  far  bringing  the 
commodity  to  market.  Tlie  market  price  may  rise  above  or  fall 
below  the  amount  so  fixed,  being  determined  by  the  proportion 
between  tiic  quantity  brought  to  market  and  the  demand  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  natural  price.  Towards  the  natural 
price  as  a centre  the  market-price,  rcgulatiMl  by  cmiqietition, 
constantly  gravitates.  Some  commodities,  however,  are  subject  to 
a monopoly  of  production,  Avhether  from  the  jiecmliarities  of  a 
locality  or  from  legal  privilege:  their  price  is  always  the  highe.st 
that  can  bo  got ; the  natural  price  of  other  commodities  is  the 
lowest  which  can  be  taken  for  any  length  of  time  together.  The 
three  component  ]>arts  or  factors  of  pri<*e  A'ary  witli  the  circum- 
«tan<’es  of  the  society.  The  rate  of  wages  is  iletermincd  by  a 
“dispute”  or  .struggle  of  opposite  interests  between  the  employer 
and  the  workman.  A minimum  rate  is  fixed  by'  the  condition  that 
they  must  be  at  least  sufliciciit  to  <umble  a man  and  bis  wife  to 
maintain  themselves  and,  in  general,  bring  up  a family.  The 
excess  above  tliis  will  jlepend  on  the  circum.stances  of  the  country, 
.and  the  conseiiueiit  demand  for  labour, — Avages  being  high  Avhen 
national  AA’ealth  is  increasing,  Ioav  when  it  is  declining.  The  same 
4*ircurastances  determine  the  variation  of  profits,  but  in  an  oi>positc 
direction  ; the  increase  of  stock,  which  raises  wages,  tending  to 
loAver  profit  through  the  mutual  competition  of  capitalists.  “The 
Avholo  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different  em- 
jiloyments  of  labour  an«l  stork  must,  in  the  «ime  neighbourhood, 
bii  either  perfectly  equal  or  continually  tending  to  equality;”  if 
one  had  greatly  the  advantage  OA'er  the  others,  jH.'ople  aaouM  croAvd 
into  it,  and  the  leA'el  AAould  soon  be  re.stored.  Yet  pecuniary 
Avages  and  profits  are  very  diirerent  in  different  employments, — 
either  from  certain  circumstances  affecting  the  employments,  Avhich 
recommend  or  disparage  them  in  men's  notions,  or  from  national 
policy,  “ whi'  h noAvheve  leaves  things  at  jierfect  liberty.”  Here 
folloAvs  Smith’s  admirable  exposition  of  the  causes  Avliirh  province 
the  inequalities  in  Avages  and  ]»rofits  just  referred  to,  a {wAssage 
affording  ample  evidence  of  hi.s  habits  of  nice  obscrA'ation  of  tlie 
less  obvious  traits  in  human  nature,  and  also  of  the  ojicration 
both  of  these  and  of  social  institutions  on  economic  facts.  The 
rent  of  land  comes  next  to  be  considcreil,  a.s  the  la.st  of  the  three 
elements  of  price.  Kent  is  a monopoly  price,  equal,  not  to  Avlial 
the  landlord  could  afford  to  take,  but  to  Avliat  the  farmer  can  afford 
to  riv'e.  “Such  part.s  only  of  the  produce  of  land  can  commonly 
he  brought  to  market,  of  Avhich  the  ordinary  price  is  sufficient  to 
replace  the  stock  Avhich  must  be  employed  in  bringing  them 
thither,  togetlicr  Avith  tlie  ordinary  prfdits.  If  the  ordinary  jirice 
is  more  than  this,  the  surplus  part  AA'ill  naturally  go  to  the  rent 
of  the  land.  If  it  is  not  more,  thougli  the  conirnoility  may  be 
brought  to  market,  it  can  afford  no  rent  to  the  laiidlonl.  Whether 
the  pri*‘e  is  or  is  not  more  dcpeiMls  on  the  demand.”  “Rent, 


therefore,  enters  into  the  price  of  commodities  in  a different  way 
from  Avages  and  profits.  Higli  or  Ioav  wages  and  are  the 

causes  of  high  or  low  price  ; high  or  Ioav  rent  is  the  elfert  of  it.” 

Rent,  AAages,  and  [irofits,  as  they  are  the  elements  of  price,  ai-e 
abso  the  constitu«‘iits  of  income  ; and  the  throe  great  orders  of 
every  civilized  society,  from  Avhose  revenues  that  of  every  other 
order  is  ultimately  4ieriA'cd,  are  the  landlords,  the  labounTs,  ami 
the  capitalists.  The  relation  of  the  inteh'sts  of  these  tlirec  classes 
to  those  of  society  at  large  is  different.  The  interest  of  the 
I lanillord  always  eoincbles  with  the  general  interest : a\  hatover 
jiromotes  or  obstructs  the  one  has  the  same  effect  on  the  other. 

I So  also  does  that  of  the  labourer : Avhen  tbe  Avealth  of  the  nation  is 
progressive,  his  A\agcs  are  higli ; they  are  Ioav  Avhen  it  is  stationary 
or  retrogressive.  “The  interi*at  of  the  third  order  has  not  the  same 
connexion  Avitli  the  general  interest  of  the  society  as  that  of  the 
other  two;  ...  it  is  alAvay.s  in  some  rcsjHcU  different  from  and 
oppo.site  to  that  of  the  public.” 

The  subject  of  the  second  book  is  “the  nature,  accumulation, 
and  improvement  of  stock.”  A man's  whole  slock  consists  of  two 
jMDrtions — that  Avhich  is  reserved  for  liis  imniediuto  consmiqition, 
and  that  Avliicli  is  employed  so  as  to  yield  a reA'emie  to  its  owner. 
This  latter,  AA'hich  is  his  “ capital,”  is  «livisiblc  into  the  two  Has-sea 
of  “ fixed  ” and  “ circulating.”  The  first  is  such  as  yiehls  a profit 
without  ]>as.sing  into  other  hands.  The  second  consists  of  suidi 
goods,  raised,  manufactured,  or  purcha.sed,  a.s  are  sobi  for  a j*rofit 
and  replaced  by  other  goods  ; this  sort  of  capital  is  thenffore  con- 
stantly going  from  and  rotnniing  to  the  hands  of  its  oAvner.  The 
whole  capital  of  a society  falls  under  the  same  tAvo  heads.  Its 
fixed  capital  consists  chielly  of  (1)  machines,  (2)  buildings  which 
are  the  means  of  procuring  a revenue,  (3)  agricultural  improve- 
1 nieiits,  and  (4)  the  ncquiriMl  and  useful  abilities  of  all  membcr,s  of 
the  society  (since  sometimes  knoAvn  ns  “pei'son.il  capital”).  Its 
circulating  cajntal  is  also  coiniH>scd  of  four  jeirts — (1)  money,  (2) 
proA'isions  in  the  hnn<is  of  the  dealers,  <3)  materials,  .md  (4)  com- 
pleted Avork  in  tlic  liand.s  of  tlic  inanufaoturer  or  merchant.  • Next 
comes  the  distinction  of  the  gross  national  revenue  from  the  net, — 
the  first  lieing  the  aaIioIc  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  a 
country,  the  .second  Avhat  remains  after  deducting  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  fixed  cnjdtal  of  tlie  country  nml  that  part  of  its 
circulating  capital  Avliich  consists  of  money,  ^loncy,  “ ilu*  great 
Avheel  of  circulation,”  is  altogether  different  from  the  goods  Avhb  h 
arc  circulated  by  means  of  it ; it  is  a costly  instnnnent  by  means 
ofAvliich  all  that  each  individual  receiAcs  'is  distributed  to  biin  ; 

I and  tbe  exjKuiditurc  required,  first  to  provide  it,  and  aftenvards  t*» 
maintain  it.  is  a deduction  from  the  net  revenue  of  the  society.  In 
! deA'elopment  of  tbi.s  consideration,  Smith  goes  on  to  explaii*  the 
gain  to  tlie  ronimunity  arising  from  the  substitniion  of  ]wiper 
money  for  that  compose^l  of  the  yirecious  metals  ; ami  here  occni.s 
the  remarkable  illustration  in  Avhich  tbe  use  of  gold  and  silver 
money  is  compared  to  a liigliAvay  on  tbe  ground,  that  of  i«»per 
money  to  a Avaggon  Avay  througli  the  air.  In  jiro^  ceding  to  consider 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  he  is  led  to  the  distinction  betAveen 
, proiluctiA'e  ami  unproductive  laliour, — the  former  being  that  AAbicb 
IS  fixed  or  realizcil  in  a particular  object  or  vendible  article,  tbe 
latter  that  Avbich  is  not  »o  realized.  The  former  is  exemplified  in 
the  labour  of  the  manufacturing  woikinan,  the  latter  in  that  of  the 
! menial  ser\’ant.  A broad  line  of  demarcation  is  thus  drawn  Iwtween 
I the  labour  which  results  in  commotlities  or  incrcaseil  value  of  com- 
modities, and  that  Avhich  docs  no  more  than  render  sc*rvice.s  : the 
former  is  productive,  the  latter  unpro<luctive.  “ IVoductive”  i.s  by 
no  means  equiA*alcDt  to  “useful”:  the  laliours  of  the  magisliate, 
the  soldier,  the  churchman,  laAvyer,  and  physb  iaii,  are,  in  Smitli’x 
I sense,  nnproiluctive.  I’roiluctive  laliourcrs  alone  are  I'undoyed  out  j 
j of  capital  ; unprodiictiA'e  labourers,  as  Avcll  as  those  wno  do  not 
hibour  at  all,  are  nil  maintained  by  reAenuc,  In  ndA*am*ing 
I industrial  communities,  tbe  ]>ortion  of  annual  produce  set  a]iart  a.s 
’ cajiital,  bears  an  increasing  ]»ro|K)rtion  to  that  wliich  is  immediately 
[ destined  to  constitute  are  venue,  either  a.s  rent  or  as  profit.  I*nr- 
•simony  is  the  source  of  the  incrca.se  of  ca]»itnl ; by  an^^mnting  the 
fund  devoted  to  tbe  maintenance  of  productiA'e  hands,  it  puts  in 
motion  an  ad«litional  quantity  of  industry,  Avhich  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce.  What  is  annually  saved  is  as  regularly 
consumed  as  what  is  s[K’iit,  but  by  a different  set  of  |M'rsoiis,  by 
produetiA’o  labourers  instead  of  idlers  or  unproductive  labourers  ; 

; and  the  former  repwduce  Avitli  a profit  tlie  value  of  their  consump- 
tion. The  prmligul,  eneroaching  on  his  capital,  iliminishe.s,  as  far 
a.s  in  him  lies,  the  ninount  of  prodncti\’e  labour,  and  so  the  weallli 
of  the  country  ; nor  is  this  result  atfeetod  by  Ids  expenditure  being 
I on  home-ina»lc,  as  distinct  from  foreign,  commodities.  Kvery 
1 prodigal,  therefore,  is  a jaiblic  enemy  ; every  frugal  man  a public 
benefactor.  The  only  mo<le  of  increasing  the  annual  j»ro<lucc  of 
the  land  ami  lalxmr  is  to  increase  either  the  nuiidxir  of  jirodm  tive 
laliourers  or  the  productive  y»owcrs  of  those  hdiourers.  Kit  her 
j process  will'  in  general  riMpiire  additional  i‘apital,  the  former  to 
' maintain  the  ncAv  laboniers,  the  latter  to  j»rovidc  improved 
I machinery  or  to  enable  the  employer  to  introduce  a more  complete 
4livision  of  labour.  In  what  are  commonly  called  loans  of  money. 
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it  is  not  reallv  the  m mey,  hut  the  money’s  worth,  that  the  borrower  ^ 
wants  ; ami  the  len<  er  really  assigns  to  him  the  right  to  a certain  ^ 
]M)rtioo  of  the  annua  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

As  the  genoml  capit:  1 of  a country  increases,  so  also  does  the  par-  | 
ticiilar  iMution  of  i from  which  the  i>c»sscssors  wish  to  derive  a 1 
revemv*  witlioiit  U-i,  g at  the  trouble  of  eiiijdoying  it  themselves  ; 
and,  O.S  the  (juantitv  of  stock  thus  available  for  loans  is  augmented,  , 
the  intt-restdiminial  s,  not  merely  “from  the  geneml  causes  which 
makr*  the  market  -rice  of  things  commonly  dijninish  as  their 
quantity  increases,”  »ut  because,  with  the  increa.se  of  capital,  “it 
l»ecomes  gmdually  uore  and  more  dilUcult  to  find  within  the 
country  a prolitahle  i lelhod  of  employing  any  new  capital,’ —ivheuce  ! 
arises  a competition  l)ctween  dillerciit  capitals,  and  a lowering  of  | 
l»rnfits,  wliicdi  niu-st  iiininish  the  price  which  can  be  paid  for  the 
use  of  capital,  or  • i other  wonls  the  rate  of  interest.  It  was 
I'oriiierlv  wronglv  si  )jK»sed,  and  even  Locke  and  Montesijuieu  did 
not  escai)c  this  ern  •,  that  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  ]»recious 
metals  eonse»|Ueiit  o the  discovery  of  the  American  mines  \yas  the 
real  cause  of  the  gei  i*al  lowering  of  tl>o  rat^  of  interest  in  Luro|K‘. 
But  this  view,  air  ndy  refuted  by  Hume,  is  easily  seen  to  Iw 
erroneous.  “In  s<  me  countries  the  interest  of  money  has  been 
prohibited  by  law.  But,  as  something  can  everywhere  be  mado  by 
the  use  of  money,  s mething  ought  everywhere  to  he  paid  for  the 
n.se  of  it,”  and  will  n fact  he  paid  for  it ; and  the  iirohibition  will 
only  heighten  the  c il  of  u.sury  hy  increasing  the  risk  to  the  lender. 
The  legal  nite  slioul  I bo  a very  little  above  the  lowest  market  rate  ; 
sober  j^oplc  will  th  n be  preferred  ns  Iwrrowers  to  j*rodigals  and 
projectors,  who  at  i higher  legal  i*ate  would  have  an  advantage  ^ 
over  them,  Iveing  ul  uu  willing  to  olTer  that  higher  rate. 

As  to  the  ditferen  employments  of  capital,  the  quantity  of  pro- 
dnetive  labour  ]*ut  i i motion  by  au  equal  amount  varies  extremely 
according  as  that  m lount  is  employed — (1)  in  the  improvement  of 
lands,  ninies  or  iU\  erics,  (2)  in  ihanufactures,  (3)  in  wholesale  or 
(4)  retail  trade.  In  igricnltnre  “ Nature  labours  along  with  man,” 
and  not  only  the  cn  »ital  of  the  fanner  is  reproduced  with  his  pro- 
tits, bnt  also  the  re  t of  the  lamllord.  It  is  therefore  the  employ- 
ment of  it  given  cj  piial  which  is  most  advantageous  to  society.  i 
Next  in  order  conic  manufactures  ; then  wholesale  trade — first  the 
home  tnuic,  secom  ly  the  foreign  trade  of  consuin]»tion,  last  the 
carrying  trade.  A I these  employments  of  capital,  liowever,  are 
not  only  advaiitng<  ms,  hut  necessarj*,  and  will  introduce  them- 
selves in  the  due  d gree,  if  they  are  left  to  the  spontaneous  action 
of  individual  eiiterj  ise. 

These  first  twe  books  contain  Smith’s  general  economic 
scheme  ; and  we  have  stated  it  as  fully  as  was  consistent 
with  the  brevity  liere  necessary,  because  from  this  formu- 
lation of  doctrin  the  English  classical  school  set  out,  and 
round  it  the  disc  issions  of  more  recent  times  in  different 
countries  have  in  a great  measure  revolved.  Some  of  the 
criticisms  of  his  succe.ssors  and  their  modifications  of  his 
doctrines  will  coi  le  under  our  notice  as  we  proceed. 

The  critical  pi  ilosophers  of  the  18th  century  were  often 
destitute  of  the  listorical  spirit,  which  was  no  part  of  the 
endowment  need  ;d  for  their  principal  social  office.  But 
some  of  the  mosl  eminent  of  them,  especially  in  Scotland, 
showed  a marke  I capacity  and  predilection  for  historical 
studies.  Smith  vas  amongst  the  latter ; Knies  and  others 
justly  remark  on  the  masterly  sketches  of  this  kind  which 
occur  in  the  ir<i  tfth  of  3 dhons.  The  longest  and  most 
elaborate  of  thes*  occupies  the  third  book  j it  is  an  account 
of  the  course  fol  owed  by  the  nations  of  modern  Europe 
in  the  successit  3 development  of  the  several  forms  of 
industry.  It  af  ords  a curious  example  of  the  effect  of 
doctrinal  prepos.^  issions  in  obscuring  the  results  of  histori- 
cal inquiry.  Wi  list  he  correctly  describes  the  Euroi>ean 
movement  of  in  lustry,  and  explains  it  as  arising  out  of 
ade(|uate  social  causes,  he  yet,  in  accordance  with  the 
absolute  jirincipl  ;s  which  tainted  his  ]ihilosophy,  protests 
against  it  as  inv  Iving  an  entire  inversion  of  the  “ natural 
order  of  things.  ’ 1'ir.st  agriculture,  then  manufactures, 
lastly  foreign  c inmerce ; any  other  order  than  this  he 
considers  “ unnr  rural  and  retrograde.”  Hume,  a more 
purely  positive  thinker,  .simply  sees  the  facts,  accqds 
them,  and  classt  5 them  under  a general  law.  “ It  is  a 
violent  method,’  he  .says,  “and  in  most  cases  impractic- 
able, to  oblige  t le  labourer  to  toil  in  order  to  raise  from 
the  land  more  :ihan  what  subsists  himself  and  family. 
Furnish  him  wi-  h manufactures  and  commodities,  and  lie 


viiW  do  it  of  himself.”  “If  we  con-sult  history,  we  shall 
find  that,  in  most  nations,  foreign  trade  has  preceded  any 
refinement  in  home  manufactures,  and  given  birth  to 
domestic  luxury.” 

The  fourth  book  is  ]*rincipally  devoted  to  the  elaborate 
and  exhaustive  polemic  against  the  mercantile  system 
which  finally  drove  it  from  the  field  of  science,  and  has 
exercised  a powerful  intluence  on  economic  legislation. 
When  protection  is  now  advocated,  it  is  commonly  on 
different  grounds  from  those  which  were  in  current  use 
before  the  time  of  Smith.  He  believed  that  to  look  for 
the  re.storation  of  freedom  of  foreign  trade  in  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  “ as  absurd  as  to  expect  that  an  Oceana 
or  Utopia  should  be  established  in  it yet,  mainly  in 
consequence  of  his  labours,  that  object  has  been  com- 
pletely attained ; and  it  has  lately  been  said  with  justice 
that  free  trade  might  have  been  more  generally  accepted 
by  other  nations  if  the  patient  reasoning  of  Smith  had 
not  been  replaced  by  dogmatism.  His  teaching  on  the 
subject  is  not  altogether  unqualified ; but,  on  the  whole, 
with  resjiect  to  exchanges  of  every  kind,  where  economic 
motives  alone  enter,  bis  voice  is  in  favour  of  freedom.  He 
ha.s  regard,  however,  to  political  as  well  as  economic  inter- 
ests, and  on  the  ground  that  “ defence  is  of  much  more 
importance  tlian  opulence”  pronounces  the  Navigation  Act 
I to  have  been  “ perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial 
regulations  of  England.”  Whilst  objecting  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  export  of  wool,  he  proposes  a tax  on  that 
export  as  somewhat  less  injurious  to  the  interest  of 
growers  than  the  prohibition,  AvhiLst  it  would  “afford  a 
sufficient  advantage”  to  the  domestic  over  the  foreign 
manufacturer.  This  i;->,  perhaps,  his  most  marked  devia- 
tion from  the  rigour  of  principle ; it  was  doubtless  a con- 
cession to  popular  opinion  with  a view  to  an  attainable 
practical  improvement.  The  wisdom  of  retaliation  in 
order  to  procure  the  repeal  of  high  duties  or  prohibitions 
imposed  by  foreign  Governments  depends,  he  says,  alto- 
gether on  the  likelihood  of  its  success  in  effecting  the 
object  aimed  at,  but  be  does  not  conceal  hi.s  contempt  for 
the  practice  of  such  expedients.  The  restoration  of  freedom 
in  any  manufacture,  when  it  has  grown  to  considerable 
dimensions  by  means  of  high  duties,  should,  he  thinks, 
from  motives  of  humanity,  be  brought  about  only  by 
degrees  and  with  circumspection, — though  the  amount  of 
evil  which  would  be  caused  by  the  immediate  abolition  of 
the  duties  is,  in  his  opinion,  commonly  exaggerated.  The 
case  in  which  T.  S.  ^lill  justified  jirotection— that,  namely, 
in  which  an  industry  well-adapted  to  a country  is  kept 
down  by  the  acquired  ascendency  of  foreign  producers— is 
referred  to  by  Smith;  but  he  i's  opposed  to  the  admission 
of  this  exception  for  reasons  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
conclusive.  He  is  2>erhaps  scarcely  consistent  in  approving 
the  concession  of  temporary  monoi>olies  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies undertaking  risky  enteritrises  “ of  which  the  imblic 
is  afterwards  to  reap  tlie  benefit,”  ^ 

He  is  less  absolute  in  his  doctrine  of  Governmental  non- 
interference when  he  comes  to  consider  in  his  fifth  book 
the  “expenses  of  the  sovereign  or  the  commonwealth.” 
He  recognizes  as  coming  within  the  functions  of  the  state 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  those  public  institutions 
and  public  works  which,  though  advantageous  to  the 
society,  could  not  repay,  and  therefore  must  not  be  thrown 
u2»on,"  individuals  or  small  groups  of  individuals.  He 
remarks  in  a just  hi.storical  s[*irit  that  the  jierformance 
of  these  functions  re<iuircs  very  different  degrees  of  ex- 
l>ense  in  the  different  periods  of  society.  Besides  the 

' IVctfessor  Bastalile  calls  our  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  i>ro]M)sal  of  an  export  >luty  on  wool  and  the  justification  of  a tem- 
porary monopoly  to  joint-stock  companies  EAh  api»ear  for  the  first 
time  in  the  CMlition  of  1784. 
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institutions  and  works  intended  for  public  defence  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  those  required  for 
facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  society,  he  considers 
those  necessary  for  promoting  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  He  thinks  the  public  at  large  may  with  propriety 
not  only  facilitate  and  encourage,  but  even  impose  ujion 
almost  the  whole  body  of  the  peo[>Io,  the  acquisition  in 
youth  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  education.  He 
suggests  as  the  mode  of  enforcing  this  obligation  the 
requirement  of  submission  to  a test  examination  “ before 
any  one  could  obtain  the  freedom  in  any  corjx)ration,  or 
be  allowed  to  set  u[)  a trade  in  any  village  or  town  corpor- 
ate.” Similarly,  he  is  of  opinion  that  some  proWtion, 
even  in  the  liiglier  and  more  difficult  sciences,  might  be 
enforced  as  a condition  of  exercising  any  liberal  jirofession, 
or  becoming  a candidate  for  any  honourable  office.  Tlie 
expense  of  the  institutions  for  religious  instruction  a.s  well 
as  for  general  educjition,  he  holds,  may  without  injustice 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  whole  society,  though 
he  would  apjjarently  jirefer  that  it  sliould  be  met  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  those  wlio  think  they  have 
occasion  for  sudi  education  or  instruction.  There  is  much 
that  is  sound,  as  well  as  interesting  and  .suggestive,  in  this 
fifth  book,  in  which  he  shows  a political  instinct  and  a 
ijreadth  of  view  by  which  he  is  favourably  contrasted  with 
the  Manchester  school.  But,  if  we  may  say  so  without 
(li-srespect  to  so  great  a man,  there  are  traces  in  it  of 
what  is  now  called  Philistinism — a low  view  of  the  ends 
of  art  and  poetry — which  arose  jierhaps  in  jiart  from 
personal  defect,  though  it  was  common  enough  in  even  the 
higher  minds  in  his  century.  There  are  also  indications 
of  a certain  deadness  to  the  lofty  aims  and  perennial  im- 
portance of  religion,  which  was  no  doubt  chieffy  due  to 
the  influences  of  an  age  when  the  critical  spirit  was  doing 
an  indisiiensable  work,  in  the  performance  of  which  the 
transitory  was  apt  to  be  confounded  witli  the  permanent. 

For  the  sake  of  considering  as  a whole  Smith’s  view  of 
the  functions  of  government,  we  have  postponed  noticing 
his  treatment  of  the  physiocratic  system,  which  occupies  a 
part  of  his  fourth  book.  He  had  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Quesnay,  Turgot,  and  other  members  of  their  group 
during  his  sojourn  in  France  in  17G5,  and  would,  as  he 
told  Dugald  Stewart,  had  the  patriarch  of  the  school  Jived 
long  enough,  liave  dedicated  to  him  the  We<Mi  of  y^aiio7is. 
He  declares  that,  with  all  its  imjferfections,  the  system  of 
Quesnay  is  “ perhaps  tlie  nearest  ap})roximation  to  the 
truth  that  had  yet  apjieared  on  the  subject  of  political 
economy.”  A et  he  seems  not  to  be  adequately  conscious 
of  the  degree  of  coincidence  between  his  own  doctrines  and 
those  of  the  j)hysiocrats.  Du^tont  de  Nemours  comjtlained 
that  he  did  not  do  Quesnay  the  justice  of  recognizing  him 
as  his  spiritual  father.  It  is,  however,  alleged,  on  the 
other  side,  that  already  in  17^53  Smith  had  been  teaching  ' 
as  jirofessor  a body  of  economic  doctrine  the  same  in  its 
bre^d  features  with  that  contained  in  his  great  work. 

T his  is  indeed  said  by  Stewart ; and,  though  he  gives  no 
evidence  of  it,  it  is  jiossibly  quite  true  ; if  so,  Smith’s  doc- 
trinal descent  must  be  traced  rather  from  Hume  tlian  from 
the  French  school.  The  principal  error  of  this  school,  that, 
namely,  of  representing  agricultural  labour  as  alone  produc- 
tive he  refutes  in  the  fourth  book,  though  in  a manner 
which  has  not  always  been  considered  effective.  Traces 
of  the  influence  of  their  mistaken  view  appear  to  remain 
in  his  own  work,  as,  for  example,  his  assertion  that  in 
agricuUure  nature  labours  along  with  man,  whilst  in 
manufactures  nature  does  nothing,  man  does  all ; and  his 
distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive  labour, 
which  was  doubtless  suggested  by  their  use  of  those 
einthets,  and  which  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  his 
recognition  of  what  is  now  called  “personal  cajiital.”  To 


1 I the  same  source  M'CuIlocb  and  others  refer  the  origin  of 
r Smith’s  view,  which  they  represent  as  an  obvious  error, 
s tliat  “ individual  advantage  is  not  always  a true  test  of 
B the  public  advantageousness  of  different  employments.” 
i But  that  view  is  really  quite  correct,  as  Prof.  Nicholson 
1 has  recently  made  ])lfiin.  That  the  form  taken  by  the  use 
1 of  capital,  jirofits  being  given,  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
3 A\orking  class  as  a whole  even  Ricardo  admitted;  and 
3 Cairnes,  as  we  shall  see,  built  on  this  consideration  some 
3 of  the  most  far-reaching  conclusions  in  his  Leading/  Prin- 
r ciples. 

On  Smith’s  theory  of  taxation  in  his  fifth  book  it  is  not 
, necessary  for  us  to  dwell  (see  Ta.xatiox).  The  well-known 
i canons  which  he  lays  down  as  prescribing  the  essentials  of  a 
, good  system  have  been  generally  accepted.  They  have  lately 
i been  severely  criticized  by  ]*rof.  IValker— of  whose  objec- 
I ' tions,  however,  there  is  only  one  whicli  appears  to  be  well- 
! founded.  Smith  seems  to  favour  the  view  that  the  con- 
I tribution  of  the  individual  to  jmblic  expenses  may  be 
1 regarded  as  payment  for  the  services  rendered  to  him  by 
! the  state,  and  ought  to  be  proi>ortional  to  the  extent  of 
those  services.  If  he  held  this  opinion,  which  some  of 
; his  expressions  imply,  he  was  certainly  so  far  wrong  in 
. principle. 

M 0 shall  not  be  held  to  anticipate  unduly  if  we  remark 
- here  on  the  way  in  which  opinion,  revolted  by  the  aberra- 
tions of  some  of  Smith’s  successors,  has  tended  to  turn 
; from  the  disciples  to  the  master.  A strong  sense  of  liis 
comj>arative  freedom  from  the  vicious  tendencies  of  Ricardo 
■ and  his  followers  has  recently  prompted  the  suggestion 
that  we  ought  now  to  recur  to  Smith,  and  take  up  once 
more  from  him  the  line  of  the  economical  succession.  But 
notwithstanding  his  indis|mtable  superiority,  and  whilst 
fully  recognizing  the  great  services  rendered  by  his 
immortal  work,  we  must  not  forget  tliat,  as  has  been 
already  said,  that  work  was,  on  the  wiiole,  a product, 
though  an  exceptionally  eminent  one,  of  the  negative 
philosophy  of  the  last  century,  resting  largely  in  its  ulti- 
mate foundation  on  metaphysical  bases.  The  mind  of 
Smith  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  work  of  criticism  so 
urgent  in  his  time ; his  principal  task  was  to  discredit  and 
overthrow  the  economic  system  then  prevalent,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  radical  unfitness  of  the  existing  European 
Governments  to  direct  the  industrial  movement.  This 
office  of  his  fell  in  with,  and  formed  a part  of,  the  geneml 
work  of  demolition  carried  on  by  the  thinkers  who  gave 
to  the  18th  century  its  chamcteristic  tone.  It  is  to  his 
honour  that,  besides  this  destructive  ojjeration,  he  contri- 
buted valuable  elements  to  the  prejtaration  of  an  organic 
system  of  thought  and  of  life.  In  his  S2>ecial  domain  he 
has  not  merely  extinguished  many  errors  and  prejudices, 
and  cleared  the  ground  for  truth,  but  has  left  us  a i>er- 
manent  possession  in  the  judicious  analyses  of  economic 
tacts  and  ideas,  the  wise  {>ractical  suggestions,  and  the 
luminous  indications  of  all  kinds,  with  which  his  work 
abounds.  Belonging  to  the  best  philosophical  school  of 
his  period,  that  with  which  the  names  of  Hume  and 
Diderot  are  associated,  he  tended  strongly  towards  the 
positive  point  of  view.  But  it  was  not  pokible  for  him  to 
attain  it ; and  the  final  and  fully  normal  treatment  of  the 
economic  life  of  societies  must  be  constituted  on  other  and 
more  lasting  foundations  than  those  which  underlie  his 
imposing  construction. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  of  philosophic  doctrines  the 
saying  “by  their  fruit  ye  shall  know  them”  is  eminently 
true.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  germs  of  the 
vicious  methods  and  false  or  exaggerated  theories  of 
Smith  s successors  are  to  be  found  in  liis  own  work,  though 
his  go^  sen.se  and  practical  bent  prevented  his  following 
out  his  principles  to  their  extreme  consequences  The 
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brand  and  others  to  the  entire  historical 
ctrine  which  the  Germans  designate  as 
are  regarded  by  those  critics  as  applic- 
his  school  as  a whole,  but,  though  in  a 
mself.  The  foHowiug  are  the  most 
objections.  It  is  said — ( 1 ) Smith’s  coa- 
.1  economy  is  essentially  individualistic, 
with  tho  general  character  of  the  nega- 
his  age.  That  philoso[4iy,  in  its  most 
a denied  the  natural  existence  of  the 
ions,  and  explained  the  altruistic  feel- 
results  of  self-love.  Smith,  however, 
jd  these  extreme  views ; and  hence  it 
in  the  Wtalthoj  XatiomliQ  consciously, 
4racted  from  the  benevolent  j)rinci|»les 
and  as  a logical  artifice  sup[x)sed  an 
actuated  by  purely  selfish  motives. 

• be,  he  certainly  places  himself  habitu- 
view  of  the  individual,  whom  he  treats 
; force,  working  uniformly  in  the  direc- 
1,  without  regard  to  the  good  of  others 
ty  at  large.  (2)  He  justifies  this  por- 
ts consequences,  presenting  the  optimis- 
;ood  of  the  community  is  best  attained 
play  of  individual  cupidities,  provided 
ents  the  interference  of  one  member  of 
he  self-seeking  action  of  another.  He 
negative  school  generally— though  ho 
are  not  in  harmony  with  these  proix)si- 
one  knows  his  true  intere.st  and  will 
t tho  economic  advantage  of  the  indi- 
nth  that  of  the  society.  To  this  last 
cretly  led,  as  we  liave  seen,  by  a priori 
ind  also  by  meUtphysical  couce[>tions  of 
of  nature,  natural  right,  ami  natural 
lis  reduction  of  every  question  to  one  of 
is  led  to  a too  exclusive  consideration 
as  distinct  from  wealth  in  the  pro[»cr 
it  lending  a mechanical  facility  in  arriv- 
gives  a superficial  character  to  economic 
rcing  it  from  the  physical  and  biological 
the  question  of  real  social  utility, 
>r  a criticism  of  production,  and  leading 
I.  S.  ^Mill’s,  of  any  economic  doctrine 
mption — in  other  words,  with  the  use  of 
ndemning  the  existing  industrial  policy, 
i towards  a glorification  of  non-govern- 
liation  of  all  social  intervention  for  the 
mic  life.  (5)  He  does  not  keep  in  view 
ion  of  our  race,  nor  regard  wealth  as  a 
tier  ends  of  life,  and  thus  incurs,  not 
, the  charge  of  materialism,  iu  the  wider 
1.  Lastly,  (G)  his  whole  system  is  too 
racter ; it  does  not  sufficiently  recognize 
:he  language  of  Hildebrand,  man,  as  a 
, is  a child  of  civilization  and  a product 
lat  account  ouglit  to  be  taken  of  the 
social  development  as  implying  altered 
ms  and  calling  for  altered  economic 
involving  a modification  of  the  actor, 
s respects  here  euumeiuted,  certainly  in 
notably  in  the  last,  Smith  is  less  open 
Lost  of  the  later  English  economists ; but 
be  admitted  that  to  the  general  principles 
asis  of  his  scheme  the  ultimate  growth 
cious  tendencies  is  traceable, 
ions  had  been  entertained  respecting 
jompetent  judges  before  its  publication, 
le  language  of  Ferguson  on  the  subject 
S'iViV  iiocidy.  That  its  merits  received 


prompt  recognition  is  [»roved  by  tlie  fact  of  six  editions 
having  been  called  for  within  the  fifteen  years  after  its 
appearance.*  From  the  year  1783  it  was  more  and  more 
quoted  in  parliament.  Pitt  was  greatly  impressed  by  its 
reasonings ; Smith  is  reported  to  have  said  that  that 
minister  understood  the  book  as  well  as  himself.  Pulteney 
said  in  1797  that  Smith  would  convince  the  then  living 
generation  and  would  rule  the  next. 

Smith’s  earliest  critics  were  Bentharn  and  Lauderdale, 
who,  though  in  general  agreement  with  him,  ditfered  on 
special  points.  Jeremy  Bentharn  was  author  of  a short 
treatise  entitletl  A Matiual  of  Politiail  Economy  (1843), 
and  various  economic  monographs,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  was  his  Defence  of  Usury  This  contained 

(Letter  xiii.)  an  elaborate  criticism  of  a passage  in  the 
Wealth  of  Xatiuns^  alr<;ady  cited,  in  which  Smith  had 
apjMoved  of  a legal  maximum  rate  of  interest  fixed  but  a 
very  little  above  the  lowest  market  rate,  as  tending  to 
throw  the  capital  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  sober 
persons,  as  opijosed  to  “ prcaUgals  and  projectors.”  Smith 
is  said  to  have  admitted  that  Bentharn  had  made  out  his 
case.  He  certainly  argues  it  with  great  ability ; and  the 
true  doctrine  no  doubt  is  that,  iu  a developed  industrial 
society,  it  Ls  expedient  to  let  the  rate  be  fixed  by  contract 
between  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  the  law  interfering 
only  in  case  of  fraud. 

Benthanvs  main  significance  does  not  belong  to  the 
economic  field.  But,  on  tlie  one  hand,  what  is  known 
as  Benthamism  was  undoubtedly,  as  Comte  has  said,  a 
derivative  from  political  economy,  and  in  particular  from 
the  system  of  natural  liberty;  and,  on  the  other,  it  pro- 
moted the  tcnqiorary  ascendency  of  that  .system  by  extend- 
ing to  the  whole  of  social  and  moral  theory  the  use  of  the 
principle  of  individual  interest  and  the  method  of  deduc- 
tion from  that  interest.  This  alliance  between  political 
economy  and  the  scheme  of  Bentharn  is  seen  in  the 
pei*sonal  group  of  thinkers  which  formed  itself  round  liim, 
— thinker.s  most  inai^ly  characterized  by  J.  S.  Mill  as 
“profound,”  but  certainly  possessed  of  much  acuteness 
and  logical  power,  and  tending,  though  vaguely,  towards 
a positive  sociology,  which,  from  their  want  of  genuinely 
scientific  culture  and  their  absolute  and  unhistorical  modes 
of  thought,  they  were  incapable  of  founding. 

Lord  Lauderdale,  in  his  Impiiry  into  the  Xature  and 
Ongin  of  Public  Wealth  (1804),  a book  still  worth  read- 
ing, pointed  out  certain  real  weaknesses  in  Smith’s  account 
of  value  and  the  measure  of  value,  and  of  the  productivity 
of  labour,  and  threw  additional  light  on  several  subjects, 
such  as  the  true  mode  i>f  estimating  the  national  iheome, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  on  its  pro- 
duction. 

Smith  stood  just  at  ihe  beginning  of  a great  industrial 
revolution.  The  world  of  production  and  commerce  iu 
which  he  lived  was  stil),  a.s  Cliffe  Leslie  has  said,  a “very 

* Five  eilitions  of  the  WettUk  of  Nations  .appeared  during  the  life 
of  the  author: — the  second  in  1779,  tho  third  in  1784,  the  fourth  in 
1786,  and  the  fifth  iu  1789.  After  the  third  edition  Smith  made  no 
<dmnge  in  the  text  of  his  work.  Tiie  principal  editions  containing 
matter  adiled  hy  other  economists  are  those  by  David  Buchanan,  with 
notes  and  an  additional  volume,  1814;  hy  J.  K.  M‘Culloch,  with  life 
of  the  author,  introductory  discourse,  notes,  and  supplemental  disser- 
tation.s,  1828  (also,  with  numerous  additions,  1839;  since  reprinted 
several  times  witli  further  additions);  by  the  author  of  EnyUtnd  and 
yl mer tea  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield),  with  a commentary,  which,  how*- 
ever,  is  not  continued  beyond  the  second  book,  1835-9  ; by  James  E. 
Thorold  Rogei-s,  now  professor  of  political  economy  at  Oxfoi-d,  with 
biographical  preface  and  a careful  verification  of  all  Smith  s quota- 
tions and  references,  1869  (2<1  cd.,  1880) ; and  by  J.  S.  Kicholson, 
jjrofessor  at  E^linburgh,  with  notes  referring  to  sources  of  further 
information  on  tho  various  topic.8  handled  in  the  text,  1884.  There 
is  a careful  Abridffmeni  by  W.  P.  Einerton  (2d  ed.,  1881),  founded 
on  the  earlier  Analysis  of  Jeremiah  Joyce  (3d  ed.,  1821). 
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early”  and  comparatively  narrow  one;  “the  only  steam- 
engine  he  refers  to  is  Newcomen’s,”  and.  the  cotton  trade 
is  mentioned  by  him  only  once,  and  that  incidentally. 
“Between  the  years  1760  and  1770,”  says  Mr  Marshall, 

“ Roebuck  began  to  smelt  iron  l»y  coal,  Brindley  connected 
the  rising  seats  of  manufactures  with  the  sea  by  canals, 
Wedgwood  discovered  the  art  of  making  earthenware 
cheaply  and  well,  Hargreaves  invented  the  spinning  jenny, 
Arkwright  utilized  Wyatt’s  and  High’s  inventions  for 
spinning  by  rollers  and  api>lied  water  power  to  move  them, 
and  Watt  invented  the  condensing  steam-engine.  Cromp- 
ton’s mule  and  Cartwright’s  powerloom  came  shortly 
after.”  Out  of  this  rapid  evolution  followed  a vast 
exi>ansion  of  industry,  but  also  many  dc[iIorable  results,  ' 
which,  had  Smith  been  able  to  foresee  them,  might  have  j 
made  him  a less  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  benefits  to 
bo  wrouglit  by  the  mere  liberation  of  effort,  and  a less 
vehement  denouncer  of  old  institutions  which  in  their  day 
had  given  a partial  protection  to  labour.  Alongside  of 
these  evils  of  the  new  industrial  system,  socialism  ajipeared 
as  the  alike  inevitable  and  indispensable  expression  of  the 
protest  of  the  working  classes  and  the  aspiration  after  a 
better  order  of  things ; and  what  we  now  call  “ the  social  : 
question,”  that  inexorable  problem  of  modern  life,  rose 
into  the  place  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  This  I 
question  was  first  effectually  brought  before  the  English  ' 
Malthas,  mind  by  Thomas  Robert  Malthas  (17G6-1834),  not,  how- 
ever, under  the  impulse  of  revolutionary  sympathies,  but 
in  the  interests  of  a conservative  policy. 

The  first  edition  of  the  work  which  achieved  this  result 
appeared  anonymously  in  1798  under  the  title — A71  Esmy 
on  the  Principle  of  Popidatioiiy  as  U affeets  ike  future  ^ 
improvement  of  Sot:ifty^  ^vith  remarks  on  the  sjyecuhitions  of 
Mr  Gixlwin,  M.  Comlorcef  and  other  xenters.  This  book 
arose  out  of  certain  private  controversies  of  its  author 
with  his  father  Daniel  ^lalthus,  who  had  been  a friend  of  ; 
Rousseau,  and  was  an  ardent  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
human  progress  as  preached  by  Condorcet  and  other 
French  thinkers  and  by  their  English  disciples.  The 
most  distinguished  of  the  latter  was  William  Godwin, 
whose  Enquiry  cotirerning  Political  Justice  had  been  pub- 
lished in  1793.  The  views  j>ut  forward  iu  that  work  had 
been  restated  by  its  author  in  the  Emptirer  (1797),  and 
it  was  on  the  essay  in  this  volume  entitled  “Avarice  and 
Profusion  ” that  the  discussion  Wtween  the  father  and  the 
son  arose,  “ the  general  question  of  the  future  improve- 
ment of  society  ” being  thus  raised  between  them — the 
elder  Malthus  defending  the  doctrines  of  Godwin,  and  the 
younger  assailing  them.  The  latter  “ sat  down  with  an 
intention  of  merely  stating  his  thouglits  on  paper  in  a ‘ 
clearer  manner  than  he  thought  he  could  do  in  conversa- 
tion,” and  the  Essay  on  population  was  the  result. 

The  social  scheme  of  Godwin  was  founded  on  the  idea 
that  the  evils  of  society  arise  from  the  vices  of  human  * 
institutions.  There  is  more  than  enough  of  wealth  avail- 
able for  all,  but  it  is  not  equally  shared : one  has  too 
much,  another  has  little  or  nothing.  Let  this  wealth,  as  i 
well  as  the  labour  of  producing  it,  be  equally  divided ; I 
then  everyone  will  by  moderate  exertion  obtain  sufficient 
for  plain  living;  there  w'ill  be  abundant  leisure,  which  ^ 
will  be  spent  in  intellectual  and  moral  self-improvement; 
reason  will  determine  human  actions;  government  and  ' 
every  kind  of  force  will  be  unnecessary ; and,  in  time,  by 
the  peaceful  influence  of  truth,  perfection  and  happiness  I 
will  be  established  on  earth.  To  these  glowing  anticipa-  | 
tions  Malthus  opposes  the  facts  of  the  necessity  of  food,  ' 
and  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  increase  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  available  supply  of  it.  In  a state  of  universal 
physical  avellbeing,  this  tendency,  which  in  real  life  is  held 
in  check  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a subsistence,  would 


operate  without  restraint.  Scarcity  w’ould  follow  the 
increase  of  numbers  ; the  leisure  would  soon  cease  to 
exist ; the  old  struggle  for  life  would  recommence ; and 
inequality  would  reign  once  more.  If  Godwin’s  ideal 
system,  therefore,  could  be  established,  the  single  force  of 
the  principle  of  population,  Malthus  maintained,  would 
suffice  to  break  it  down. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  essay  was  written  with  a i>oIe- 
mical  object ; it  Was  an  occasional  pamphlet  directed 
against  the  utopias  of  the  day,  not  at  all  a systematic 
treatise  on  population  suggested  by  a purely  scientific 
interest.  As  a polemic,  it  was  decidedly  successful : it 
was  no  difficult  task  to  disj»ose  of  the  scheme  of  ecjuality 
propounded  by  Godwin.  Already,  in  1761,  Dr  Robert 
Wallace  had  published  a work  (whicli  was  used  by  Malthus 
in  the  composition  of  his  essay)  entitled  I'r<,sptcts 

of  Mankind,  Xatuf'Cy  and  Providmee^  in  which,  after  speak- 
ing of  a community  of  goods  as  a remedy  for  the  ills  of 
society,  he  confessed  that  he  saw  one  fatal  objection  to 
such  a social  organization,  namely,  “the  excessive  pojmla- 
tion  that  would  ensue.”  AVith  Condorcet's  extravagances, 
too,  Malthus  easily  dealt.  That  eminent  man,  amidst  the 
tempest  of  the  French  Revolution,  had  written,  vhilst  in 
hiding  from  his  enemies,  his  Esquisse  d'un  tableau  histuri- 
epie  de  I'esjxrit  Inanain.  The  general  conception  of  this 
book  makes  its  at>pearance  an  epoch  in  tlie  history  of  the 
rise  of  sociology.  In  it,  if  we  excei»t  some  jiartial  ftkciches 
by  Turgot,  is  for  the  first  time  explained  the  idea  of  a 
theory  of  social  dynamics  founded  on  history  : and  its 
author  is  on  this  ground  recognized  by  Comte  a.-<  his  j>rin- 
cipal  immediate  i»redeeessor.  But  in  the  execution  of  his 
groat  project  Condorcet  failed.  His  negative  metaphysics 
prevent  his  justly  aj'preciating  the  ]»ast,  and  he  indul^^es, 
at  the  close  of  Lis  work,  in  vague  hypotheses  respecting 
the  perfectibility  of  our  race,  and  in  irrational  exi  cctati*  ms 
of  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  duration  of  human  life. 
Alalthus  seems  to  have  little  sense  of  the  noblenc'^  of 
Condorcet’s  attitude,  and  no  aitpreciation  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  leading  idea.  But  of  his  chimerical  hopes  he  is 
able  to  make  short  work ; Lis  good  sense,  if  somewhat 
limited  and  prosaic,  is  at  least  effectual  in  detecting  and 
cxp(*sing  utopias. 

The  project  of  a formal  and  detailed  treatise  on  itojmla- 
tiou  was  an  afterthouglit  of  Alalthus.  The  essay  in  which 
lie  had  studied  a hypothetic  future  led  him  to  examiiu  the 
effects  of  the  principle  he  had  put  forward  on  the  past  ami 
present  state  of  society ; and  he  undertook  an  liistorical 
examination  of  these  effects,  and  sought  to  draw  -uch 
inferences  in  relation  to  the  actual  state  of  thing-  a> 
exjierience  seemed  to  warrant.  The  con,se<[uence  of  this 
was  such  a change  in  the  nature  and  compositi  -n  of  the 
essay  as  made  it,  in  his  own  language,  “a  new  work.*' 
The  book,  so  altered,  appeared  in  1803  under  the  title — 
An  Essay  on  ihe  Px'inciple  of  Popxilaiton,  or  a riem  t.t  its 
Past  and  Present  Effects  on  Human  Haqtpiness  : mith  an 
Enquiry  into  our  prcfspects  respecting  the  futiu'e  rtmovn!  or 
mitigation  of  the  evils  xchirh  it  occasions. 

In  the  original  form  of  the  essay  he  had  spoken  of  no 
checks  to  }>opulation  but  those  which  came  under  tlie  head 
either  of  vice  or  of  miser}'.  He  notv  introduces  the  new 
element  of  the  preventive 'check  su]»plied  by  what  lie  calls 
“moral  restraint,”  and  is  thus  enabled  to  “soften  some 
of  the  harshest  conclusions  ” at  which  Le  had  bclore 
arrived.  The  treatise  passed  through  six  edition-  in  his 
lifetime,  and  in  all  of  them  he  introduced  various  additions 
and  corrections.  That  of  18 1C  is  the  last  Le  revi-ud, 
and  supplies  the  final  text  from  which  it  has  since  been 
reprinted. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  development  which  he  gave 
to  his  work  and  the  almost  unprecedented  amount  of 
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?pts,  not  already  familiar,  he  founded 
iuciples.  This  twofold  vagueness  is 
n his  celebrated  correspondence  with 
■e  of  which  it  seems  to  be  made  appar- 
le  is  new  not  so  much  in  its  essence  as 
in  which  it  is  couched.  He  himself 
after  tho  jtublication  of  the  original 
ument  of  which  he  had  deduced  from 
nith,  and  Trice,  he  began  to  inquire 
le  subject,  he  found  that  “ much  more 
)on  it  ‘‘than  he  had  been  aware  of." 
ted  in  such  a manner  by  some  of  the 
occasionally  by  Montesquieu,  and, 
.vriters,  by  I.)r  Franklin,  Sir  James 
Young,  and  Mr  Townsend,  as  to  create 
that  it  had  not  excited  more  of  the 
Much,  however,”  he  thought,  “ re- 
done. The  comparison  between  the 
ion  and  food  had  not,  perhaps,  been 
ent  force  and  precision,”  and  “few 
made  into  the  various  modes  by  which 
population  and  the  means  of  subsist- 
The  first  de.sideratum  here  mentioned  ■ 
of  an  accurate  statement  of  the  rela- 
;rease  of  [lopulation  and  food — Malthus 
to  have  been  supplied  by  the  celebrated 
population  increases  in  a geometrical, 
ical  ratio."  This  proposition,  however, 
ly  shown  to  be  erroneous,  there  being  no 
lw  between  the  increa.se  of  man  and  that 
igs  which  form  his  food,  J.  S.  Mill  is 
;e  who  criticize  Malthiis’s  formula,  which 
^.scribes  as  a mere  ‘'pas.sing  remark,” 
inks,  though  erroneous,  it  sufficiently 
ue ; but  it  is  surely  important  to  detect 
d to  test  strictly  the  foundations  of 
3 formula  which  we  have  cited  is  not 
hat  nebulous  expressions  are  .sometimes 
example,  that  population  has  a tend- 
aster  than  food,”  a sentence  in  which 
1 if  tliey  were  spontaneous  growths,  and 
of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  “ tend- 
ly  consistent  with  the  fact  asserted  by 
ends  to  increase  faster  than  population, 
lave  been  perfectly  well  known  that 
jbably  (though  not  necessarily)  increase 
itation  of  the  supply  of  subsistence,  and 
tances,  inconveniently  press  upon,  or 
time  exceed,  the  number  properly  corre- 
bupply.  Nor  could  it  ever  have  been 
disease,  poverty— the  last  two  often 
of  vice — -are  causes  which  keep  popula- 
ff,  the  way  in  which  abundance,  increase 
increase  of  deaths,  succeed  each  other 
nomy,  when  reason  does  not  intervene, 
lained  by  the  Kev.  Joseph  Townsend  in 
>ri  the  Poor  Lnios  (1786),  which  was 
..  Again,  it  is  surely  plain  enough  that 
by  individuals  of  the  evils  of  poverty, 
to  their  possible  offspring,  may  retard 
)[iulation,  and  has  in  all  civilized  com- 
to  a certain  extent  in  that  way.  It  is 
ivious  truths  are  clotlied  in  the  techni- 
: positive  ” and  “ preventive  checks  ” 

ovel  and  profound  ; and  yet  they  appear 
hole  message  of  Malthus  to  mankind, 
aratus  of  hislforical  and  statistical  facts 


respecting  the  several  cc>untries  of  the  globe,  adduced  in 
the  alter^  form  of  the  essay,  though  it  contains  a good 
deal  that  is  curious  and  interesting,  establishes  no  general 
result  which  was  not  previously  well  known,  and  is  accord 
ingly  ignored  by  James  Mill  and  others,  who  rest  the 
theory  on  facts  j)atent  t't  universal  observation.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  entire  historical  inquiry  was  an  after- 
thought of  Malthus,  who,  before  entering  on  it,  had  already 
announced  his  fundamental  princiiJe. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  what  has  been  ambitiously 
called  Malthus’s  theory  of  population,  instead  of  being  a 
great  discovery,  as  some  liave  represented  it,  or  a poisonou-s 
novelty,  as  others  have  considered  it,  is  no  more  than  a 
formal  enunciation  of  obvious,  though  sometimes  neglected, 
facts.  The  pretentious  language  often  applied  to  it  by 
economists  is  objectionable,  as  being  apt  to  make  us  forget 
that  the  whole  subject  witli  which  it  deals  is  as  yet  very 
iinpevtectly  understood — the  causes  which  modily  the 
force  of  the  sexual  in.’^tinct,  and  those  w’hich  lead  to 
variations  in  fecundity,  still  awaiting  a complete  investiga- 
tion. 

It  is  the  law’ of  diminishing  returns  from  land  (of  which 
we  sliall  hear  more  hereal  ter),  involving  as  it  does— thougdi 
only  hypothetically — tho  prospect  of  a continuously  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  sustenance 
for  all  the  members  of  a society,  that  gives  the  principal 
importance  to  population  as  an  economic  factor.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  confluence  of  thi  Malthusian  ideas  with  the  theories 
of  lUcardo,  especially  with  the  corollaries  which  the  latter, 
as  w'e  shall  see,  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  rent  (though 
these  w’ere  not  accepted  by  Malthus),  that  has  led  to  the 
introduction  of  population  as  an  element  in  the  discussion 
of  so  many  economic  questions  in  recent  times. 

Malthus  had  undoubtedly  the  great  merit  of  having 
called  public  attention  in  a striking  and  impressive  way  to 
a subject  which  had  neither  theoretically  nor  practically 
been  sufficiently  considered.  But  he  and  his  followers 
appear  to  have  greatly  exaggerated  both  the  magnitude 
and  the  urgency  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  pointed.^  In 
their  conceptions  a single  social  imperfection  assumed  such 
portentous  dimensions  that  it  seemed  to  overcloud  the 
whole  heaven  and  threaten  the  world  with  ruin.  This 
doubtless  arose  from  hi.s  liaving  at  first  omitted  altogether 
from  his  view  of  the  question  the  great  counteracting 
agency  of  moral  restraint.  Because  a force  exists,  capable, 
if  unchecked,  of  producing  certain  results,  it  does  not 
follow’  that  those  results  are  imminent  or  even  possible  in 
the  sphere  of  experience.  A body  thrown  from  the  hand 
would,  under  tho  single  impulse  of  projection,  move  for 
ever  in  a straight  line ; but  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
; take  special  action  for  the  prevention  of  this  result,  ignor- 
1 ing  the  fact  that  it  will  be  sufficiently  counteracted  by  the 
' other  forces  whicli  will  come  into  play.  And  such  other 
forces  exist  in  the  case  we  are  considering.  If  tlie 
I inherent  energy  of  the  principle  of  population  (supposed 
I everywhere  the  same)  is  measured  by  the  rate  at  which 
! numbers  increase  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 

' surely  the  force  of  less  favourable  circumstances,  acting 
i through  prudential  or  altruistic  motives,  is  measured  by  the 
great  difference  betwei  n this  maximum  rate  and  those 
which  are  observed  to  prevail  in  most  European  countries. 
Under  a rational  system  of  institutions,  the  adaptation  of 
numbers  to  the  meaiis  available  for  their  support  is 
effected  by  the  felt  or  anticipated  pressure  of  circumstances 
1 and  the  fear  of  social  degradation,  w’ithin  a tolerable 
degree  of  approximation  to  Avhat  is  desirable.  To  bring 
the  result  nearer  to  the  just  standard,  a higher  measure  of 


* M.althus  himself  saiil,  " It  is  probable  that,  having  found  the  bow 
bent  too  much  one  way,  I was  induced  to  bend  it  too  much  the  other 
ill  order  to  make  it  straight.  ” 
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popular  enlightenment  and  more  serious  habits  of  moral  j 
reflexion  ought  indeed  to  be  encouraged,  lint  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  individual  to  his  ])ossible  offspring,  and  not 
any  vague  notions  as  to  the  pressure  of  the  national  j>opu- 
lation  on  subsistence,  that  will  be  adequate  to  influence 
conduct. 

The  only  obligation  on  which  Malthus  insists  is  that  of  abstinence 
:from  marriage  so  long  as  the  necessary  provision  for  a family  has 
not  been  acquired  or  cannot  be  reasonably  anticipated.  The  idea 
of  post-nuptial  continence,  whicli  has  since  been  put  forward  by 
J.  S.  Mill  and  otliers,  is  foreign  to  his  view.  He  even  suggests 
that  an  allowance  might  bo  made  from  the  public  funds  for  every 
child  ill  a family  beyond  the  number  of  six,  on  the  ground  that, 
when  a niiin  marries,  lie  cannot  tell  how  many  cbiblren  he  shall 
liave,  and  that  the  relief  from  an  unlooked-for  distress  afforded  by 
such  a grant  would  not  o]H'rute  as  an  encouragement  to  marriage.  , 
The  duty  of  economic  prudence  in  entering  on  the  married  state  is 
jilain ; but  in  tlie  case  of  working  men  the  idea  of  a secured  pro- 
vision must  not  be  unduly  pressed,  and  it  must  also  be  remenibcre<l 
that  the  ]>roper  age  for  marriage  in  any  class  depends  on  the  dura- 
tion of  life  in  tliat  class  Too  early  marriages,  however,  ore 
certainly  not  unfrequent,  and  they  are  attended  with  other  tliaii 
material  evils,  so  that  possibly  even  bgal  measures  might  with 
advantage  lw  resorted  to  for  preventing  them  in  all  ranks  by  some- 
what po.stponing  the  age  of  full  civil  competence.  On  tlic  other 
hand,  however,  the  Malthusians  often  speak  too  lightly  of  involun- 
tary celibacy,  not  rcoognizing  sufficiently  that  it  is  a deplorable 
necessity.  They  do  not  adequately  estimate  the  value  of  domestic 
life  as  a school  of  the  civic  virtues,  and  the  social  importance  (even 
apart  from  personal  happiness)  of  the  mutual  affective  education 
arising  from  the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  a well-constituted  union. 

I Malthus  further  infers  from  Ids  principles  that  states  slioulff  not 
artificially  stimulate  population,  and  in  particular  that  jjoor-hiws 
should  not  be  established,  and,  wliere  they  exist,  should  be  abidisbed. 
The  first  part  of  this  ]»ropositioii  cannot  Ikj  acce])ted  as  apjdying  to 
every  social  pluise,  for  it  is  evident  that  in  a case  like  that  of  ancient 
Rome,  where  continuous  comjuest  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
national  activity,  or  in  other  perioils  when  protracted  wars  tlireatened 
the  imlepeiidence  or  security  of  nations,  statc.smen  might  wisely  take 
special  action  of  the  kind  deprecated  by  Malthus.  In  relation  to 
modern  industrial  cominutdties  he  is  doubtless  in  gt-neral  right, 
thougli  the  promotion  of  immigration  in  new  states  is  similar 
in  princijde  to  the  encouragement  of  poimlation.  The  question 
of  jioor-laws  involves  other  considerations.  The  English  system 
of  his  day  was  certainly  a vicious  one,  thougli  acting  in  some 
degree  as  a corrective  of  other  evils  in  our  social  institutions;  and 
efforts  for  its  amendment  tendc*«l  to  the  public  good.  Hut  the  pro- 
jmsal  of  abolition  is  one  from  which  statesmen  h.ave  recoiled,  ami 
wliicli  general  opinion  has  never  adojited.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  present  .system  will  be  permanent;  it  is  too  mechanical 
and  undiscriininating;  on  some  sides  too  lax,  it  is  often  unduly 
rigorous  in  the  treatment  of  the  worthy  ]>oor  who  are  tlie  victims 
of  misfortune  ; and,  in  its  ordinary  modes  of  dealing  witli  the 
young,  it  is  o\ten  to  grave  objection.  Hut  it  would  cerlainly  be  ra.vli 
to  abolish  it;  it  is  one  of  seveml  institution.s  which  will  more  wisely 
he  retained  until  the  whole  subject  of  the  life  of  the  working  classes 
has  been  more  thoroughly,  and  also  more  sympathetically,  stmlied. 
The  position  of  Malthus  with  res|)ect  to  tlie  relief  of  destitution  is 
subject  to  this  general  criticism  that,  first  proving  too  much,  lie 
then  shrinks  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  logic.  It  follows 
J Irom  his  argtiments,  and  is  indeed  explicitly  stated  in  a celebrated 
passage  of  his  original  essay,  that  he  who  has  brought  cliililren  into 
tlie  world  without  adequate  jHovisiou  for  them  should  be  left  to  tlie 
punishment  of  Nature,  that  “ it  is  a miserable  aml»ition  to  wish  to 
snatch  the  rod  from  her  hand,”  ami  to  defeat  the  action  of  her  laws, 
which  are  the  laws  of  God,  and  wldch  “ have  doomed  him  and  his 
family  to  suffer.”  Though  his  theory  leads  him  to  this  conclusion, 
he  could  not,  as  a Cliristian  dergj'man,  maintain  the  doctrine 
that,  seeing  our  brother  in  need,  we  ought  to  shut  up  our  bow’els  of 
compassion  from  liim  ; and  thus  be  is  involved  in  the  radical  incon- 
sequence of  admitting  tlie  lawfnlucs.s,  if  not  the  duty,  of  relieving 
distress,  whilst  he  yet  must  regard  the  act  as  doing  mischief  to 
society.  Buckle,  wlio  was  imposed  on  hy  more  than  otic  of  the 
exaggerations  of  the  economists,  accents  the  logical  inference  which 
Malthus  evaded.  He  alleges  that  tlie  only  grniiml  on  wlddi  we 
are  justified  in  Rdieving  destitution  U the  essentially  self-regarding 
one,  that  hy  remaining  de.af  to  the  appeal  of  the  sull'crcr  we  should 
probably  blunt  the  edge  of  our  own  finer  serisihilitics. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  favour  which  was 
at  once  accorded  to  the  views  of  Malthus  in  certain  circles 
was  due  in  part  to  an  impre.'^sion,  very  welcome  to  the 
liigher  ranks  of  society,  that  they  tended  to  relieve  the 
rich  and  powerful  of  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  by  showing  that  the  latter  had  cliiefly 


them.selves  to  blame,  and  not  either  the  negligence  of  their 
superiors  or  the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  applica- 
tion of  his  doctrines,  too,  made  by  some  of  Lis  successors 
had  the  effect  of  discouraging  all  active  effort  for  social 
improvement.  Thus  Chalmers  “ review.s  seriatim  and 
gravely  sets  aside  all  the  schemes  usually  proposed  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  pt^ople  ” on 
the  ground  that  an  increase  of  comfort  will  lead  to  an 
increase  of  numbers,  and  so  the  last  state  of  things  will  be 
worse  than  the  first. 

^Malthus  lias  in  more  recent  times  derived  a certain 
degree  of  reflected  lustre  from  the  rise  and  wide  acceptance 
of  the  Darwinian  hypothesi.s.  Its  author  himself,  in 
tracing  its  filiation,  points  to  the  ['hrase  “ struggle  for 
existence  ” used  by  Malthus  in  relation  to  the  social  com- 
petition. Darwin  believes  that  man  has  advanced  to  his 
l»resent  high  condition  through  such  a struggle,  consequent 
on  his  rapid  multiplication.  He  regards,  it  is  true,  the 
agency  of  this  cause  for  the  improvement  of  our  race  as 
largely  su[)crseded  by  moi*al  influences  in  the  more 
advanced  social  stages.  T'et  he  considers  it,  even  in  thesv 
stages,  of  so  much  importance  towards  that  end  tliat,  liot- 
withstanding  the  individual  suffering  arising  from  the 
, struggle  for  life,  he  deprecates  any  great  reduction  in  the 
natural,  by  which  he  seems  to  meati  the  ordinaiy,  rate  of 
increase. 

There  has  been  of  late  exhibited  in  some  quarters  a 
tendency  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  the  “survival  of  the 
fittest  ” to  human  society  in  such  a way  as  to  intensify  the 
liarsher  features  of  Malthus’s  exposition  by  encouraging 
the  idea  that  whatever  cannot  sustain  itself  is  fated,  and 
must  be  allowed,  to  disappear.  But  what  is  repellent  in 
this  conception  is  removed  by  a wider  view  of  the  influence 
of  Humanity,  as  tlie  presiding  race,  alike  on  vital  and  on 
social  conditions.  As  in  the  general  animal  domain  the 
siq.iremacy  of  man  introduces  a new  force  consciously  con- 
trolling and  ultimately  determining  tho  destinies  of  the 
subordinate  species,  so  human  i»rovidence  in  the  social 
sphere  can  intervene  for  the  jirotection  of  tlie  weak,  modi- 
fying by  its  deliberate  action  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
mere  contest  of  comparative  strengths  inspired  by  selfish 
instincts. 

David  Ricardo  (1772-1823)  is  essentiall}'  of  the  school  Ricanlo. 
of  Smith,  whose  doctrines  he  in  the  main  accepts,  whilst 
he  seeks  to  develop  them,  and  to  correct  them  in  certain 
particulars.  But  Lis  mode  c»f  treatment  is  very  different 
from  Smith’s.  The  latter  aims  at  keeping  close  to  the 
realities  of  life  a.s  he  fiud.s  them, — at  repre.senting  the  con- 
ditions and  relations  of  men  and  things  as  they  arc  ; and, 
as  Hume  remarked  on  first  reading  his  great  Avork,  his 
principles  are  everywhere  exenqilified  and  illu.strated  Avith 
curious  facts.  Quite  unlike  tiiis  is  the  Avay  in  which 
Ricardo  proceeds.  He  moves  in  a Avorld  of  abstractions. 

He  sets  out  from  more  or  less  arbitrary  a.ssumjffions, 
reasons  deductively  from  these,  and  announces  his  conclu- 
sions as  true,  without  allowing  for  the  partial  unreality  of 
the  conditions  assumed  or  confronting  his  results  with 
experience.  MJien  he  seeks  to  illustrate  his  doctrines,  it 
is  from  hypothetical  cases, — his  favourite  dcAice  licingthat 
of  imagining  two  contracting  .savages,  anil  considering  how 
they  Avould  be  likely  to  act.  He  doe.s  not  explain — proU 
ably  lie  had  not  sy.stematically  examined,  perhaps  was 
not  competent  to  examine — the  appropriate  niethcKl  t»f 
political  economy ; and  the  theoretic  defence  of  his  mode 
of  proceeding  Avas  left  to  be  elaborated  by  J.  S.  Mill  and 
Cairnes.  But  his  example  had  a great  effect  in  determiii- 
! ing  the  practice  of  his  successors.  There  Ava.s  something 
* highly  attractive  to  the  ambitious  tbeori.st  in  the  sweeping 
march  of  logic  Avhich  seemed  in  Ricardo’s  hands  to  emulate 
the  certainty  and  comprehensiveness  of  mathematical 


one  place,  book  1.  clmp.  ix.,  he  hail  a gUTn^we  of  the  Kicanlian  view  ^ 
This  gravitalioii  of  jirotitfe  towards  a iiiinimum  is  lumpily  checke^l  at 
times  by  improvements  of  tlie  machinery  employed  in  the  prwluc- 
tion  of  liecessaries,  and  especially  by  such  discoveries  in  agnculturo 
ami  other  causes  as  re*luce  the  cost  of  the  juiuie  uecessari;  of  the 
but,  here  again,  tin*  tendency  is  constant.  hilst  tl>e 

not  gain  ; his  incni'ai^'i 
jiy  the  increased  ]»nce 


by  Hume’s  letter  was  he  led  to  modify  what  ho  had  said  in  his  first 
edition  ou  the  subject  of  rent. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  not  merely  the  unequal  fertilities  of 
(UlVerent  soils  will  dotennine  dilfeioncos  of  rent;  the  more  or  less 
ndvantageoii.s  situation  of  a farm  in  relation  to  markets,  and  there- 
fore to  roads  and  milways,  will  have  a similar  etfect.  Every 
diminution  of  the  cost  of  transit  will  enable  the  produce  to  Ih» 
brought  to  market  at  a smaller  expcn.se,  and  will  thus  increase  the 
.sun»ius  which  constitutes  rent.  This  consideration  is  iudioat-sl  by 
Ricardo,  though  he  does  not  give  it  prominence,  but  dwells  mainly 
on  the  comparative  productiveness  of  soils. 

Rent  is  ui-1'  ' \ 

original  and  indcstnn'tible  ])owers  of  the  soil, 
rent,  as  he  uses  the  term,  from  whut  i.s  j , 


vital  part  of  his  general  economic  scheme,  was  not  really  his,  nor 
did  ho  lay  claim  to  it.  lie  I’istinctly  states  in  the  preface  to  the 
PrinnpUa,  that  “in  1815  Jlr  Malthns,  in  his  Imimry  into  the 
SaUire  ond  Progress  of  Rent,  and  a fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  in  his  Essny  on  the  ApyHcation  of  Capital  loLandy  presented 
to  the  world,  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  the  true  doctiiue  of 
rent.”  The  second  wiitcr  here  referred  to  was  Sir  Edwanl  We.st, 
afterwanls  a Judge  of  tlie  .sufuvme  court  of  Bomliay.  Still  earlier 
than  the  time  of  jMalthus  and  West,  as  M'CulIoch  has  pointed  out, 
tliis  doctrine  had  been  clearly  conceived  and  fully  stated  by  i)r 
.fames  Anderson  in  his  Ewpanj  into  the  Katurc  of  CoTn^Laws^ 
publislied  at  EiUnburgh  in  1777.  That  this  tract  was  unknown  to 
Malthus  and  West  we  have  c'  ery  reason  to  helieve ; hut  the  theory 
is  certainly  as  distinctly  enunciated  and  ns  sutUfacLorily  supporteil 
in  it  as  in  their  trealises  ; and  the  whole  way  in  which  it  is  pul 
fonvanl  by  Anderson  strikingly  rc.'-.embles  the  fomi  in  which  it  is 
jjrcsciitcd  by  Ricardo. 

The  essence  of  the  thorny  is  that  rent,  lH?ing  the  price  paid  by  the 
cultivator  to  the  owner  of  land  for  the  use  of  its  productive  powers, 
is  eiiUiil  to  the  excess  of  the  price  of  the  produce  of  the  laud  over 
the  cost  of  production  on  that  land.  With  the  increa.se  of  popula- 
tion, and  tliercfore  of  dciimnil  for  food,  inferior  soils  will  betaken 
into  cultivation  : and  the  price  of  the  entire  -supidy  necessary  for 
the  community  will  be  regulated  by  the  cost  of  jiroduction  of  that 
portion  of  the  supply  wliir-h  h»  produced  at  the  gi-eatest  expense. 
But  for  the  laud  whicli  will  barely  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation  no 
rent  will  be  paid.  Hence  the  rent  of  any  ijuality  of  land  will  be 
eipiul  to  the  dilVerence  hetwe*  ri  the  cost  of  production  on  that  land 
and  the  cost  of  production  of  that  produce  whicli  i.s  raiseil  at  the 
greatest  expense. 

The  iloctrino  is  perhaps  ni(>st  easily  apprehended  by  means  of  the 
supposition  here  made  of  the  coexisteuce  in  a country  of  a series  of 
soils  of  different  degrees  of  fertility  which  are  successively  taken 
into  oultivatiou  as  )iopulation  increases.  But  it  would  be  an  error 
to  believe,  though  Bicardo  s-mietimes  seems  to  imply  it,  that  sucli 
ditfereiice  is  a necessary  comlition  of  the  existence  ot  rent.  If  all 
the  hind  of  a country  were  ot'  rqu.'il  fertility,  still  if  it  were  appro- 
priated, and  if  the  j«Viec  of  the  proiUice  were  more  tlian  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  hihouraml  capital  applied  to  its  production,  rent  would 
be  paid.  Tins  imaginary  case,  liowever,  after  using  it  to  clear  our 
conc<?ptious,  we  may  for  the  futuj'c  leave  out  of  account. 

Tlic  price  of  jiroduce  being,  ns  wo  have  said,  regulated  by  the 
cost  of  production  of  that  vhich  pays  no  rent,  it  is  evident  that 


proof,  and  in  the  ( '>rtablc  and  pregnant  formuhe  whicli 
were  so  convenient  in  argument,  and  gave  a I'rompt,  if 
often  a more  ai-pi  rent  than  real,  solution  of  difficult 
proMeni.s.  Wiatev  r there  was  of  false  of  narrow  in  the 
fundamental  positio  is  of  iSmith  had  been  in  a ^eat  degree 
oonected  by  his  pi  ictical  sense  and  strong  instinct  for 
reality,  but  was  bi  >ught  out  in  its  full  dimensions  and 
even  exaggerated  ii  the  absti'acl  theorems  of  Hicardo  and 
his  followers. 

The  dangers  inbe  ent  in  his  method  were  aggravated  by 
the  extreme  loosen  ss  of  his  [»hraseology.  Senior  pro- 
nounces him  “ the  i lost  incorrect  writer  who  ever  attained  | 
philosophical  emim  ace.”  His  most  ardent  admirers  find 
him  riuctuating  am  uncertain  in  the  use  of  words,  and 
generally  trace  hb  errors  to  a confusion  between  the 
ordinary  eniployme  t of  a term  and  some  special  ap{dica- 
tion  of  it  which  he  las  himself  devised. 

The  most  comi'l  te  exposition  of  hi.s  system  is  to  be 
found  in  his  Es  *•/  Ertnvjiny  <iyid  frixatiou 

(1817).  This  woi  ; is  not  a coiu[»lete  treatise  on  the 
science,  but  a rath  r loosely  connected  scries  of  disquisi- 
tions on  value  and  jtrice,  rent,  wages  and  profits,  taxes, 
trade,  money  and  b .nking.  Vet,  though  the  connexion  of 
the  parts  is  loose,  i ;ie  same  fundamental  ideas  recur  con- 
tinually, and  deten  ine  the  character  of  the  entire  scheme. 

The  princi[»al  pr  )blem  to  which  he  addresses  him.self  in 
this  work  is  that  c ' distribution, — that  is  to  say,  the  pro- 
[lortions  of  the  who  e produce  of  the  country  M’hich  will  be 
allotted  to  the  [iroj  rietor  of  land,  to  the  capitalist,  and  to 
the  labourer.  Ami  it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  is 
especially  the  vario  :bms  in  their  respective  portions  which 
take  ]>lace  in  the  i xigre.ss  of  society  that  be  professes  to 
study, — one  of  tin  most  unhistorical  of  writers  thus  in- 
dicating a sense  of  the  necessity  of  a doctrine  of  economic 
dyuamicK — a doott  ne  which,  from  Ids  point  of  view,  it 
wa<  impossible  to  ipply. 

The  j‘rinc‘iplo  which  he  puts  first  in  order,  and  uldch  is  indeed  the 
key  to  the  wliolo,  is  th  s— that  the  exchange  value  ofaiiy  commodity 
the  -iiipply  of  which  c n be  increased  at  will  is  regulated,  umler  a 
ivginie  of  free  competi  ion,  by  the  Inbonr  necessary  for  its  production. 
Similar  pvo]»ositious  i re  to  be  baiiKl  in  the  U ntlth  of  not 

lo  s]H?nk  of  earlier  Eri  lish  writings.  Smith  had  said  tluit,  “ in  the 
early  and  rude  state  c society  widcli  precedes  both  the  accumula- 
tion of  stick  and  the  pjiropriation  of  land,  the  jiroportion  between 
the  quantities  of  lab  >ur  necessary  for  acquiring  diti'erent  oVijects 
seems  to  bo  the  only  nrcumstanco  which  can  atibrd  any  rule  for 
exchanging  them  wit  one  another."  But  he  wavers  in  his  eon- 
•.ei'tion,  and  present  as  the  measure  of  value  sometimes  the 
.jUantity  of  laVnair  no'  >sary  for  the  production  of  theoVJect,  some- 
times the  quantity  of  lahour  which  the  object  would  command  in 
The  market,  which  ai  ? identical  only  for  a given  time  and  place. 
The  theorem  requires  eorrection  for  a developed  social  s)*stem  by 
the  introduction  of  tl  ; consideration  of  capital,  and  takes  the  form 
ill  whii  h it  is  elsewhe  e quoted  from  Maltluis  by  Ricardo,  that  the 
real  price  of  acommo*  ity  “depends  on  the  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  capital  amllahour  ^ hich  must  be  employed  to  produce  it."  (The 
ex}»rcssion  “quantity  of  cnpital"  i.s  lax,  the  element  of  time  being 
omitted,  but  tlie  mean  ng  is  obvious).  Ricardo,  however,  constantly 
tike?  no  noliccof  cap  :al,  mentioning  labour  alone  in  his  statement 
of  this  principle,  ai;  I seeks  to  Justify  his  practice  by  treating 
tapitalas  “accumula’  -d  lahour";  but  this  artificial  way  of  viewing 
the  facts  obscures  the  .iturc  of  the  co-o]k-ration  of  capital  in  produc- 
tion, and  by  keeping  ho  necessity  of  this  co-operation  out  of  siglit 
’ lias  .-iicoura'gcil  some  f icialistic  errors.  Ricardo  iloes  not  sutficiently 
•ii'=tin‘'uish  between  he  cause  or  determinant  and  the  measure  of 


labourer ; . ... 

capitalist  thu.s  loses,  the  l.ibourer  does 
money  wages  only  en.able  liim  to  ] ; . 

necessaries,  of  wli’ich  he  will  liave  no  greater  and  prolfibly  a W>a 
share  than  he  had  K^fore.  In  fact,  the  lalxnmr  can  never  for  any 
considerable  time  earn  more  than  what  is  require<l  to  enable  the 
class  to  sul)sist  in  such  a degree  of  comfort  as  custom  lus  made  in- 
disjHinsablo  to  them,  ami  to  iierttotuate  their  r&ce  without  either 
inewase  or  diminution.  That  is  the  ‘‘natural  ]'rioc  of  lal^ur; 
ami  if  the  market  rate  teinponirily  rises  above  it  i»opulatioti  will  lic 
stimulated,  and  the  rate  of  w(igc<  will  again  fad.  Tims,  ^yl»ilst 
rent  has  a constant  tendency  to  rise  and  profit  to  fall,  the  rise  or 
fall  of  wages  will  dtq>eml  on  the  rale  of  increase  of  tile  working 
cbisse.«.  For  the  inqirovemeiit  of  their  condition  Rieai\lo  thus  has 
to  fali  back  on  the  Malthusian  remetly,  of  the  effective  apidi.Mtion 
of  which  he  does  not,  liowever,  s^n-m  to  have  much  expe<  tatioii. 
The  securities  against  a su|«*rabundant  j*opulation  to  which  he 
]»oints  are  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  i»oor  laws— fui  their  amend- 
ment would  not  content  him— and  the  development  amongst  the 
working  classes  of  a taste  for  greater  comforts  and  enjoynienis. 

It  will  be  seen  lliat  the  socialists  have  somewhat  exaggerated  in 
anuoiim’ing,  as  Uieardo's  “ iron  law  " of  wages,  their  absolute  iden- 
tity with  the  amount  neccssjirj’  to  sustain  tlie  existence  of  tlic 
labourer  and  enable  him  to  continue  the  race.  He  recognizes  the 
inlUieiice  of  a “ standard  of  living  " as  limiting  the  im  reav.-  of  the 
numbers  of  the  working  classes,  and  so  keeping  their  wages  above 
the  lowest  point.  But  he  also  holds  that,  in  brng-seltleil  cmmtne.s. 
ill  the  ordinary  course  of  human  alfairs-,  ami  iii  the  absence  of  s|»ecial 
elForls  restricting  the  growth  of  jKijiulatioii,  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  will  (iecline  as  surely,  and  from  the  same  oau.ses,  as  tlmt 
of  the  landlord  will  improved. 

If  we  are  asked  whether  this  doctrine  of  rent,  and  the  couse- 
fiueiices  which  Kit'ardo  deducetl  from  it,  are  true,  we  must  answer 
! that  they  aie  Ijvi^othetieally  trno  in  the  most  advance*!  iudusliial 
I eounmmitie.s,  and  there  oiilyUhough  they  have  Wii  rashly  apjdied 
to  the  ca,ses  of  India  and  IrelamB,  but  that  even  in  communUies 
neither  safe  inference  nor  sound  action  can  I*e  built  U]'on  them. 
As  we  shall  seo  hereafter,  the  value  of  most  of  the  tlieoivms  of  the 
classical  economics  is  a good  deal  atteiiuati’d  by  the  habitual  as- 
sunqitions  that  we  are  dealing  with  “economic  inen,”  acluated  by 
one  nriminle  only;  that  custom,  as  against  competition,  has  no 


fined  bv  hicardo  ns  the  ])rke  paid  for  the  use  of  “the 

1 xM  1 r*i... ....q ’>  HelluLsdiJlei-eiitiutes 

is  )>opiilarly  «lesignate<l  by  the 
word  ; ami,  when  it  is  to  be  taken  in  bis  .sens<‘,  it  is  often  qualified  as 
the  “ true  ” or  “ economic  ” rent.  Fart  of  wliat  is  paid  to  tlie  land- 
lord is  often  really  profit  on  his  expendituro  in  preparing  the  farm 
for  cultivation  by  the  tenant.  But  it  is  to  be  boriio  in  mind  tliat 
wherever  such  inq»rovement.s  are  ‘’amalgjnnated  with  the  land,’'  and 
“ add  permanently  to  its  productive  powers,"  the  return  for  them 
follows  the  laws,  not  of  profit,  but  of  rent.  Hence  it  become.^ 
dillicult,  if  not  imiK>ssiblc,  iu  practice  lo  discriminate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  tlie  aimuint  revived  l*y  tlie  landlord  ‘‘  for  the 
use  of  the  original  ]inwi'm  of  the  soil  " from  the  amount  received  by 
him  as  remuueration  for  liis  improvements  or  those  ma«h*  by  bis 
predecessors.  Tliese  have  raised  the  farm,  as  an  instrument  for 
]>roducing  food,  from  one  class  of  productiveness  to  a higher,  and 
the  case  is  the  same  as  if  nature  had  originally  pluceil  the  laud  in 
qim.stioii  in  that  liighcr  class. 

Smith  had  treate*!  it  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  agriculture,  as 
compared  with  other  forms  of  production,  that  in  it  “nature  lalKmrs 
along  with  man,"  and  tliercfore,  wliilsl  the  workmen  in  manu- 
factures occasion  tlie  reproduction  luerelv  of  the  capital  which 
euqdoys  tlicm  with  its  owner’s  profits,  the.  iigri*mltur!d  labourer 
occarions  the  reproduction,  not  only  of  the  employer’s  capital  with 
profits,  but  also  of  the  rent  of  the  laiidlor«i.  This  Inst  he  viewed 
a.s  the  free  gift  of  n iture  whicli  remained  “ after  deducting  or  t*o*ii- 
l>eusating  everything  which  can  he  regarded  os  the  work  ol  mau. 
Ricaplo  justly  oli.serves  inriqdythat  “ tlierc  is  not  a mauufacture 
which  can  he  mcnti«»ncd  in  whicli  nature  does  not  give  her  assist- 
ance to  man."  He  tlien  goes  on  to  quote  from  Buchanan  the  re- 
mark that  “the  notion  of  agriculture  yielding  a produce  and  a rent 
iu  couseiiuencc,  because  nature  concurs  with  industry  iu  tlie  ]»rocess 


• Senior,  liowe\*cr,  lias  pointed  out  that  Smith  is  paiily  riirht ; whilst  it  is  true 
that  ifnt  is  (lemanded  because  the  productive  powers  of  nature  are  limited,  and 
increased  popuhition  requires  ii  less  remunerative  expenditure  in  nider  to  obtain 
the  necesaaiy  supply,  on  the  «»lhcr  hand,  it  is  tlie  power  which  most  land 
possesses  of  proiluciii)?  the  .snhsisleuce  of  m*iTX'  persons  than  are  required  for 
its  cultivation  that  8iipplic.s  the  fund  out  of  tvhich  rent  can  be  ]>atd. 
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place  ourselves  : but  the 
preile»?essors  are  soiiiet  irn 
affecUiig  national  produ 
Ricardo  proceeds  to  sho' 
commodity  from  a foreij 
can  be  produced  there  v 
If  we  have  a greater  po 
other  article  than  in 
though  we  have  an  adv 
our  interest  to  devote  oi 
we  have  the  greatest  ai 
which  we  should  have  c 
i-hort,  not  absolute  cost 
determines  the  intercha 
though  an  undue  imjH)i 
Mill  and  Cairnes,  the  i 
as  “sounding  the  depths 
ttiough,  ns  wo  shall  see 
of  certain  consideration 
ductioii. 

For  the  nation  as  a 
grosS  province  of  the  1 
that  is  of  importance, 
this  produce  over  the  < 
amount  of  its  rent  and  i 
tially  exceoiling  tlio  ina 
sidered  only  as  a part  < 
Hence  it  follows,  jus  he 
passage  says,  that,  “pi 
the  HJimc,  it  is  of  no  iin 
millions  of  inhabitants 
much  food  and  clothing 
clotliing  for  live  millio 
of  any  advantage  to  t 
revenue  seven  millioii 
suiy,  that  seven  niilUoi 
clothing  sntlicient  for  1 
Hve  millions  would  1 
a greater  number  of  in 
oiir  army  and  uav\'  no 
Industry  is  here  viewe* 
the  military  and  politic 
and  improvement  of 
labourer,  as  Held  has 
society,  but  as  a mean; 
a part  (»f  the  gross  inc< 
lie  spent  on  tlie  sus 
Sismondi  did  in  a pc 
wealth  then  everythin 

On  the  whole  wli 
that,  whilst  he  ha 
the  powers  best  fit 
intended  him  ratlu 
order  than  for  a so« 
previous  preparati 
decline  to  accept  B 
sense  an  educated 
for  sucli  studies  in 
stockjobber.  The  i 
penetration  with  w 
But  he  wanted  brc. 
of  liuman  nature  i 
sympathies  which,  i 
arc  a most  valuabh 
a subject  like  that 
positions — into  wh 
alone  to  be  kejd  in 
but  in  t!ie  1 irger  s* 
deductive  readines.' 
as  Mr  Sijlgwick  re 
lUit  in  human  afiai 
ciples  so  constantly 
that  rapidity  and  d 
of  dangers,  if  they 
appreciation  of  fa 
valuable  gift,  but  1 
investigation  is  to  j 

A sort  of  Ricardt 
nuc  circles.  It  ca 


other  forms  of  expression  emjdoyed  by  his 
s useful  as  representing  real  considerations 
tioii,  and  need  not  Iw  .ihsolutely  disuseil. 
tliat  what  determines  the  purchase  of  any 
n country  is  not  the  circumstance  that  it 
ith  le-^s  labour  and  capital  tlian  at  home, 
ilive  advantage  in  the  production  of  some  ' 
hat  of  the  commodity  in  ipiestion,  even 
jitagc  in  producing  the  latter,  it  may  be 
rselves  to  the  production  of  tliat  in  which 
vantage,  and  to  imiiort  tlmt  in  producing 
less,  thougli  a real,  advantage.  H is,  in 
»f  production,  but  comparative  cost,  which 
ige.  This  remark  is  just  ami  interesting, 
ancp  seems  to  be  aftiibut(t«l  to  it  by  J. 
ttcr  of  wboin  inaguilonuently  describes  it 
" of  the  problenuif  international  dealings, — 
lereaftcr,  be  inoiiities  it  by  the  introduction 
respecting  tlic  conditions  of  domestic  pro- 

kvhole,  according  to  Ricanlo,  it  is  not  the 
ml  and  lalwur,  as  Smith  seems  to  assert, 
.ut  tlie  net  income — the  excess,  that  is,  of 
jst  of  i»roiluction,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
s prolits  ; for  the  wages  oflahour,  ii<U  essen- 
ntfiiance  of  tlie  labourers,  are  by  him  con- 
i the  necessjiry  expenses  of  production.” 
aim^elf  in  a characterUtlc  and  often  j|Uoted 
>vided  the  net  real  income  of  the  nation  be 
lortance  wliethcr  it  consists  of  ten  or  twelve 
If  tive  millions  of  men  could  produce  as 
as  wjis  necessiiry  fur  ten  millions,  food  and 
s would  be  the  net  revenue.  Would  it  bo 
le  country  that  to  protluce  this  same  net 
of  men  should  bo  required, — that  is  to 
1 should  be  employed  to  produce  food  aiiil 
.velve  millions  ? The  food  and  clothing  of 
s still  the  net  revenue.  The  employing 
•n  would  enable  us  iioitlier  to  add  a man  to 
to  contribute  one  guinea  irjore  in  taxes." 

, just  as  by  the  mercantilists,  in  relation  to 
.rpowerof  the  state,  not  to  the  maintenance 
human  being.s,  as  its  end  and  aim.  The 
•emarked,  is  regarded  not  as  a member  of 
to  the  ends  of  society,  on  whose  sustenance 
me  must  be  expended,  a.s  another  ]iart  must 
^-nance  «»f  horses.  We  may  well  ask,  as 
sonal  interview  with  Ricar<lo,  What ! is 
? are  men  absolutely  nothing?’’ 

it  seems  to  us  true  of  Ricardo  is  this, 

. remarkable  powers,  they  were  not 
od  for  sociological  research.  Nature 
r for  a mathematician  of  the  second 
iai  philosopher.  Nor  had  he  the  due 
n for  social  studies ; for  we  must 
geliot’s  idea  that,  tliough  “ in  no  high 
nan,”  he  had  a specially  apt  training 
lis  practice  as  an  eminently  successful 
line  writer  justly  notices  the  “ anxious 
licli  he  follows  out  rarefied  niinutia?.” 
dth  of  survey,  a comprehensive  view 
ad  human  life,  and  the  strong  social 
s the  greatest  minds  have  recognized, 
aid  in  this  department  of  study.  On 
►f  money,  where  a few  elementary  pro- 
,;h  no  moral  ingredient  enters — have 
view,  he  was  well  adapted  to  succeed ; 
cial  field  he  is  at  fault.  He  had  great 
and  skill  (though  his  logical  accuracy, 
narks,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated), 
s phenomena  are  so  complex,  and  ]>rin- 
limit  or  even  compensate  one  another, 
iring  in  deduction  may  be  the  greatebt 
are  divorced  from  a wide  and  balanced 
■ts.  Dialectic  ability  is,  no  doubt,  a 
le  first  condition  for  success  in  social 
ee  things  as  they  are. 
inythu-s  for  some  time  existed  in  econo- 
mot  be  do>:bteil  that  the  exaggerated 


estimate  of  his  merits  aro^e  in  jtart  from  a sense  of  the 
support  his  system  gave  to  the  manufacturers  and  other 
capitalists  in  their  growing  antagonism  to  the  old  arist^ 
cracy  of  landowners.  The  same  tendency,  as  well  as  his 
atfinity  to  their  too  abstract  and  unhistorical  modes  of 
thought,  and  their  euda^monistic  doctrines,  recommended 
him  to  the  Benthamite  gn*up,  and  to  the  so-called  Philo- 
sophical Radicals  generally.  Brougham  said  he  seemed 
to  have  dropped  from  heaven — a singular  avatar,  it 
must  be  owned.  His  real  services  in  connexion  with 
()uestions  of  currency  and  banking  naturally  created  a 
prepossession  in  favour  of  his  more  general  views.  But, 
apart  from  those  special  subjects,  it  does  not  appear 
that,  either  in  the  form  of  solid  theoretic  teaching  or  of 
valuable  practical  guidance,  he  has  really  done  much  for 
tlie  world,  whilst  he  admittedly  misled  opinion  on  several 
important  questions,  lie  Quincey’s  jireseutation  of  him 
as  a great  revcaler  of  truth  is  now  seen  to  be  an  ex- 
travagance. J.  S.  Mill  and  others  speak  of  his  superior 
lights  ” as  compared  with  those  of  Adam  »Smith ; but  his 
work,  as  a contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  human  society,^ 
will  not  bear  a moment's  conqtarison  with  the  ]Venlth  of 
yatioiis. 

It  is  intere.sting  to  observe  that  Malthus,  though  the 
combination  of  his  doctrine  of  population  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Ricardo  compost  d the  creed  for  some  time  pro- 
fessed by  all  tlie  “orthod-*x"  economists,  did  not  himself 
acceid  the  Ricardian  sch«!iiie.  He  prophesied  that  “the 
main  {>art  of  the  structure  would  not  stand.”  “The 
theory,”  he  says,  “ takes  a partial  view  of  the  subject,  like 
the  system  of  the  French  economists;  and,  like  that 
system,  after  having  drawn  into  its  vortex  a great  number 
c»f  very  clever  men,  it  will  b.3  unable  to  support  itselJ 
against  the  testimony  of  obvious^  facts,  and  the  weight  of 
those  theories  Avhich,  though  less  simple  and  captivating, 
are  more  just,  on  account  of  their  embracing  more  of  the 
causes  which  are  in  actual  operation  in  all  economical 
results.” 

We  saw  that  the  foundations  of  Smith's  doctrine  in 
general  philosophy  were  unsound,  and  the  ethical  character 
of  his  scheme  in  consequence  injuriously  atfected ; but  his 
method,  consisting  in  a judicious  combination  of  induction 
and  deduction,  we  found  (so  far  as  the  statical  study  of  eco- 
nomic laws  is  concerned)  little  open  to  objection.  Mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Ricardo,  economic  method  was 
perverted.  The  science  was  led  into  the  mistaken  course 
of  turning  its  back  on  observation,  and  seeking  to  evolve 
1 the  laws  of  phenomena  out  of  a few  hasty  generalizations 
i by  a play  of  logic.  The  principal  vices  which  have  been 
I in  recent  times  not  unjustly  attributed  to  tlie  memhens 
of  the  “orthodox”  school  were  all  encouraged  by  Ids 
exanqile,  namely, — (1)  tiie  viciously  abstract  chai*acter  of 
the  conceptions  with  which  they  deal,  (2)  the  abusive 
nrqionderance  of  deduction  in  their  processes  of  researcli, 
and  (3)  the  too  absolute  way  in  which  their  conclusions 
^ are  conceived  and  enunciated.  r \ > 

! The  two  works  of  Wultlms  already  named  are  by  lar  the  most 
important  in  the  hi.story  of  the  science.  He  was  also  author 
of  PriticiplcH  of  Political  Eevno^aif  (1820),  Definitions  in  Political 
j Economij,  and  some  minor  pieces.  The  works  of  lUcanlo  have  been 
i ••ollcctcd  in  one  voltimc,  with  a biographical  notice,  by  J.  R. 

I M‘Culloch(1846). 

After  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  the  first  of  whom  had  fixed  Tlie^ 
public  attention  irresistilily  on  certain  aspects  of  society, 
and  the  second  had  led  economic  research  into  new,  if 
questionable,  paths,  came  a number  of  minor  writers  who 
were  mainly  their  expositors  and  commentators,  and 
whom,  accordingly,  the  Germans,  with  allusion  to  Greek 
mythical  history,  designate  as  the  Epigoni.  By  them  the 
doctrines  of  Smith  and  liis  earliest  successors  were  thrown 
into  more  systematic  sl  ap?,  limited  and  guarded  so  as  to 


Other  writers  who  ought  to  Ik;  named  in  any  history  of  the  science 
arc  Charles  Babbage,  On  the  Econenny  (f  Machines  and  Mnnuf act  urea 
(1382),  chiefly  descriptive,  but  also  in  part  theoretic;  Willmm 
Thomas  Thornton,  OceTyrojiulaiion  and  its  Jlcmcdy  (1846),  A ifea 
for  PetViant  Proprietors  (1848),  Oil  LaUatr  (1869  ; 2d  ed.,  1870); 
Herman  Merivalc,  Lectures  vn  Colonization  and  Colonies,  (1841-2; 
new  ed.,  1861);  T.  C.  Banticld,  The  Organization  tf  Industry 
c^plaiiwil  (1844  ; 2d  ed.,  1848);  and  Edward  Gibbon  Waketield, 
A I'icio  0/ the  Art  0/  Colonization,  1849.  Thomas  Chalmers,  well 
known  in  other  fields  of  thouglit,  was  author  of  The  Christian 
and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Tnens  (1821-36),  and  On  Political 
Economy  in  Connexion  vnth  the  Moral  HiaU  and  Moral  Prospects  oj 
Society  (1882);  he  strongly  optjosed  any  spteni  of  bgal  charity, 
and,  whilst  jn.*itly  insisting  on  Uic  primary  importance  of  morality, 
industry,  and  thrift  as  conditions  of  popular  wellbeing,  t arried  the 
Malthusian  doctrines  to  excess.  Kor  was  Ireland  ^\itlJout  a share 
in  the  economic  movement  of  the  period.  hately,  having  been 
second  l)rummond  professor  of  political  economy  at  Uxforci  (in 
succes-sion  to  Senior),  founded  (1882),  wljen  ho  went  to  Ireland 
as  archbishop  of  Dublin,  a similar  professorship  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  It  was  first  lieM  by  Mountifort  Dmgfield,  aftcr- 
wardsjudge  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  Belaud  (d.  1^84'.  He  pub- 
lished lectures  on  the  st  iciu  e generally  (1834),  on  Poor  /.»nrj(1834), 
and  on  Cominercc  and  Absenteeism  (1885),  \'hich  were  iiinrketl 
by  independence  of  thought  and  sagacious  observation.  He  was 
laudably  free  from  many  of  the  exaggerations  of  his  contemporaries ; 
he  said,  in  1835,  “ in  itolitical  economy  we  must  not  abstract  too 
much,”  and  ijrotestctl  against  the  assumption  too  often  mnde  that 
“men  are  guided  in  all  their  conduct  by  a i>rndent  regard  to  their 
I own  interest."  dames  A.  Lawson  (now  Mr  Justice  Lawson)  al.«o 


be  less  open  to  criticism,  couched  in  a more  accurate  ter- 
minology, modified  in  subordinate  particulars,  or  applied 
to  the  solution  of  the  practical  questions  of  their  day. 

Jame.«  Mill’s  (1821)  dost'rves  special  notice,  as  exhibiting 

the  system  of  Ricardo  with  a thorougli-going  rigour,  a compactness 
of  j*resentation,  and  a skill  iu  the  disposition  of  niatcrial.s,  vhich 
give  to  it  in  some  degree  the  character  of  a work  of  art.  The  a 
priori  political  economy  is  here  reduced  to  it.s  simplest  expression. 
M*Cul-  J.  K,  M‘CuUoch  (1779-1864),  author  of  a number  oflaboriousstatis* 
loch.  lical  and  other  coiniiilations,  criticiztnl  current  economic  legislation 
in  the  Edinburgh  lieview  froin  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  Rioardiau 
doctrine,  taking  up  substnitially  the  same  theoretic  position  its 
was  occupied  at  a .somewhat  later  period  by  the  Manchester  .school, 
lie  is  altogether  witliout  originality,  and  never  exhibits  any  pliilo- 
sophic  elevation  or  breadth.  His  confident  dogmatism  is  often 
repellent ; he  admitted  in  his  later  years  that  he  liad  been  too  fond 
of  noved  opinions,  and  defended  them  with  more  boat  and  perti- 
nacity than  they  deserved.  It  is  iioti<-cable  that,  tliough  often  spoken 
of  in  his  own  time  both  bv  those  who  agreed  with  Ids  views,  and 
tho.se,  like  Sismondi,  who  differed  from  them,  as  one  of  the  lights  of 
the  reigning  scliool,  his  name  is  now  tacitly  drop|>ed  in  the  vvritings 
ofthe  memhereof  lliat  scliool.  Whatever  may  hayo  been  his]>artial 
usefulness  in  vindicating  the  jKiliey  of  free  trade,  it  is  at  least  plain 
that  for  the  neeils  of  our  social  future  he  has  nothing  to  offer. 
Senior.  Nas.sau  William  Senior  (179U-1864),  who  was  ]irofe.ssor  of  political 
economy  in  the  univeraity  of  0.xfoid,  ]iubUslied,  besides  a number 
of  separate  lectures,  a treatise  on  the  science,  which  first  appeared^ 
as  an  article  in  the  Encychtpirdin  Mctropolitana.  He  is  a writer  of 
a high  order  of  merit.  He  made  considerable  contributions  to  the 
elueiilation  of  economic  jirinciples,  specially  studying  exactness  in 
iiomeiiclatiire  and  strict  accuracy  iu  deduction.  His  explanations 
on  cost  of  production  and  the  way  in  which  it  affects  ijnce,  on 
rent,  on  the  difference  between  rate  of  wages  and  price  of  labour, 
on  tile  relation  between  profit  and  wages  (with  special  reference  to 
Ricardo’s  theorem  on  this  subject,  wliich  he  corrects  by  tlie  substi- 
tution of  proportional  fur  absolute  amount),  an»l  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  precious  metals  between  different  countries  arc 
particularly  valuable.  His  new_  term  “ abstinence,”  invented  to 


James 

Mill. 


published  some  lectures  (1844)  delivered  from  the  same  chair,  which 
may  still  bo  read  with  interest  and  profit  ; his  discussion  of  tlie 
(juestion  of  pK)pulatioii  is  especially  good  ; he  also  asserted  against 
Senior  that  the  science  is  avidc  dc  fails,  nml  th.at  it  must  reason 
about  the  world  and  mankind  as  they  really  arc. 

The  most  systematic  and  thorough-going  contemporary  lUcliard 
critic  of  the  Ricardian  system  was  Richard  Jones  (1790- Jones. 
1855),  professor  at  Haileybtiry.  Jones  has  received  scant 
justice  at  the  hands  of  his  successors.  J.  S.  Mill,  whilst 
using  his  work,  gave  Ids  merits  but  faint  recognition. 

Even  Roscher  says  that  he  did  not  thoroughly  understand 
Ricardo,  without  giving  any  proof  of  that  assertion,  whilst 
lie  is  silent  as  to  the'fact  that  much  of  what  has  been 
preached  by  the  German  liistorical  school  is  found  dis- 
tinctly indicated  in  Jones’s  writings.  He  has  been  some- 
timea  represented  as  having  rejected  the  Andersonian 
doctrine  of  rent ; but  such  a statement  is  incorrect. 
Attribiifinfp  thft  doctrine  to  Malthus.  he  savs  that  that 


determines  the  average  price  of  raw  produce,  while  the 
difference  of  quality  on  the  superior  lands  measures  the 
rents  yielded  by  them.”  What  he  really  denied  was  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  to  all  cases  where  rent  is  paid  ; 
he  ixtinted  out  in  his  Essay  eat  the  Distrihution  of  U ealih 
and  on  the  Sources  of  Tiu'utiony  1831,  that,  besides  " farmers 
rents,”  which,  under  the  supposed  conditions,  conform  to 
the  above  law,  there  are  “ peasant  rents,”  paid  everywhere 
through  the  most  extended  jieriod-s  of  history,  and  still 
paid  over  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  wliich 
are  not  so  regulated.  Peasant  rents  he  divided  under  the 
heads  of  (1)  serf,  (2)  metayer,  (3)  ryot,  and  (4)  cottier 
rents,  a classification  afterwards  adopted  in  substance  by 
J.  8.  Mill ; and  he  showed  that  the  contracts  fixing  their 
amount  were,  at  least  in  the  fir.st  three  classes,  determined 
rather  by  custom  than  by  competition.  Pas.Mng  to  the 
superstructure  of  theory  erected  by  Ricardo  on  tlie  doctrine 
of  rent  which  he  had  so  unduly  extended,  Jones  denied 
most  of  the  conclusions  he  had  deduced,  especially  the 
following: — that  the  increase  of  farmers’  rents  is  always 
contemporary  with  a decrease  in  the  jiroductive  itowera  of 
agriculture,  and  comes  with  loss  and  distress  in  its  train  ; 
that  the  interests  of  landlords  are  ahvay.'^  and  necessarily 
opiiosed  to  the  interests  of  the  state  and  of  every  other 
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class  of  society  ; that  the  ilimimition  of  tbo  rate  of  profits 
is  exclusively  depend  mt  on  the  returns  to  the  capital  last 
employed  on  the  la  d ; and  that  wages  can  rise  only  at 

the  expense  of  profit  . . . , . 

The  incthoa  followed  hv  -Tones  is  inductive  ; Ins  conclusions  nre 
foumled  on  -a  wide  ohse  vi.tion  of  contemporavy  facts,  aided  l.y  the 
study  of  history.  " II  ” he  sai-1,  “ we  wish  to  make  "F.'*''',*'® 
.aeoiiaiiited  with  the  . ommiy  and  nrranoemeiits  hy  which  the 
'.lili-ereiit  nations  of  the  u tli  l-roduee  and  distribute  ‘‘'“ir  r^nue^ 

I rcdlv  know  hut  of  oi  c way  to  attain  our  ob.|ect,  and  that  is,  to 
look  anti  spe  Wo  mut-  fomjirohensive  vieus  of  tacts,  tlmt  we 

!"av  ^rivt  at  principle  that  arc  'truly  comprcdien.sive.  I wo  take 
a d'iircrent  inethod,  if  v snatcdi  at  general  princip  es  and  coiitent 
ourselves  with  coiitineil  ohscrvfitions,  two  will  Impl'cn  t j us. 

First,  whfit  we  call  'i-al  principles  will  often  he  found 
no  eeneralitv— we  shal  set  out  with  declaring  propositions  to  h, 
universallv  true  wlii-  I at  every  step  ol  our  furtliur  i»rogrosb,  we 
sliail  be  obliged  to  coi  :c^  are  treriuently  false  ; and,  seiMiidly,  we 
Jmll  miss  a great  n iss  of  useful  knowledge  wdiicb  those  who 
advance  to  principles  l.y  a comprehensive  examination  of  facts 
necessarily  meet  with  n their  road.  The  world  he  professeil  to 
study  was  not  an  imag  aary  world,  inhabited  by  abstract 
men’”  but  the  real  woi  d with  the  ihlfereiit  forms  whicU  the  owncr- 
sbi  / and  ouUivation  f land,  and,  iii  general,  the  conditions  of 
production  and  distrih  itimi,  assume  at  dillerent  times  and  places.  ^ 
His  i-ecognition  of  sir  h <liHVrent  systems  ol  hi  ' 

occupying  different  st  ges  in  the  ju-ogress  of  civUization  led  to  hi. 

nropoisalSf  what  he  ea  led  a “ [.olitical  eeommiy  of  nations.  Tliu  ^ 
w-L  a protest  against  he  practice  of  taking  the  exceptional  state 
of  facts  which  exists,  and  is  indeed  only  i.artially  realized,  in  a 
^mall  corner  of  our  ) laiiet  as  rei.rc.seiiting  the  uniiurm  type  of 
iiuman  soriolies,  and  grioring  tlic  eflects  ot  the  early  lustoiy  and 
s“  d^elopment  o l-aeh  ecmimmity  as  intluenemg  its  economic 

‘''Tnrsonietimo.,  at,  unpte.l  to  clu,lc  the  necessity  for  a wi-lcr 
range  of  study  hv  alh  png'  •'t  miivcrsal  tendency  in  the  som  world^ 
to  assume  tiiis  now  e:  .-eptioual  shape  as  its 

eonstitution.  Kveu  f thi.s  tendency  were  real  (which  i.  onl\ 
inrtiallv  true,  fur  the  existing  order  amongst  ourselves 
{■er^rded  as  entirely  • elinitivei.  it  could  not  he  admitted  that  the 
fucts  witnessetl  in  ( iv  civilizalnm  and  tiioso  exhibited  in  less 
advanced  commumti.  .arc  so  approximate  as  to  l>e  capable  oi  being 
?;preseiited  by  the  s.r  ,e  furmuhe..  As  \\  hewell  in 
/V;/m?rts  well  < liscrvetl,  it  is  true  m the  i-hysical  woild  that 

‘‘  all  things  tend  to  aa  ame  a form  detcnnim-.l  hv  the  force  ot  l 

the  hills  tend  to  be«  .me  plains,  ihe  waterfalls  to  eat  away  then 
beds  and  disappear,  -ho  rivers  lo  form  hiko.s  m the  valleys,  the 
Valuers  to  puuf  dow  i in  cataraets.”  Ihit  arc  we  to  treat  these 
as  achieved,  b-eause  forces  are  m operation  which  may 
ultimately  bring  th-  tn  aUmt  ? A.s  Comte  1ms  said,  all  lunnau 
miestions  are  largeh  (|ne.stions  of  time;  and  the  economic  pluno- 
inena  which  really  ‘ dung  to  the  several  stages  of  the  human 
movement  must  In;  tudied  as  they  are,  unless  we  are  content  to 
fall  into  grievous  ciT‘  r both  in  our  theoretic  treatment  of  them  and 
in  the  solution  of  tin  praeti.-al  ].robleiiis  they  ].res-nt. 

.Tones  is  remarkab  e foi-  his  freedom  Irom  exaggeration  and  one- 
sided statement ; th-  s,  whil.t  holding  Maltiuis  m,  ].erhaps,  imdi  e 
esteem  he  declines  t accept  the  ].rupoMtion  that  an  increase  of  tlm 
im-ans'of  anhsisteiic  : is  in-cessarily  followed  by  an  increase  of 
population  ; and  be  aaintains  what  is  umiouhtodly  true,  that  with 
tlie  growth  of  pnpi  ation,  in  all  w-ell-gmyerned  and  _ prospermis 
suites,  the  comm  imi  overfooil,  instead  of  diminishing,  lucieases. 

Much  of  what  In*  ims  h-ft  us-a  large  p.yt  of  '1 

natelv  fra^nnentary  is  akin  to  the  later  labours  of  Clilfc  IxsUc. 
The  latter"!  however  had  the  advantage  of  m-tpiaintance  xvith  the 
sociology  of  Comte,  which  gave  him  , 

well  os  a wider  vie  r of  the  general  movmneut  ot  souct>  , and  | 
whilst  the  voice  of  ones  wirs  hut  little  heard  amidst  7'- 
.applause  accorded  1 . Uic.irdo  m the  econonuc  world  of  his  tin  e 
fUlic  wrote  when  iisillnsion  had  set  in,  and  the  current  was 
bednning  to  turn  ii  England  against  the  a ]mon  economics. 

Comte  somew  ere  s].caks  of  tlie  “ transient  predilec- 
tion ” for  i>olitici  1 economy  which  had  shown  itself  gene- 
rally in  western  Jiropc.  This  pliase  of  feeling  was  speci- 
ally noticeable  i Knglaml  from  tlie  third  to  ^ 

decade  of  the  pr  sent  century.  “Up  to  the  year  1818, 
^;aid  a writer  in  t le  ]Vr,fminsfer  AVc/c.c,  ‘Mhe  science-  wa.s 
scarcely  known  c • talkal  of  beyond  a small  circle  of  jdalo- 
soi.hers;  and  Icp  slation,  so  far  from  being  in  conformity 
with  its  princip  ■s,  wa.s  <laily  receding  from  them  more 
and  more.”  *Mi  1 has  told  us  wlmt  a change  took  place 
within  a few  yei  r.s,  “ Political  economy  " he  snys  had 
asserted  itself  m th  great  vigour  in  public  aflairs  by  the 


petition  of  the  merchants  of  London  for  free  trade,  drawn 
up  in  1820  by  Mr  Tooke  and  ]»resented  by  Mr  Alexander 
Baring,  and  by  the  noble  exertions  of  Ricardo  during  the 
few  years  of  his  parliamentary  life.  His  writings,  folloxv- 
in"  up  the  impulse  given  by  the  bullion  controversy,  and 
foflowed  up  in  their  turn  by  the  expositions  and  com- 
ments of  my  father  and  M‘CiiUoch  (whose  writings  m the 
Edinhurfjh  Ihn'ietv  during  'hose  years  were  most  valuable), 
had  drawn  general  attention  to  the  subject,  making  at 
least  partial  converts  in  the  cabinet  itself;  and  Huskisson, 
.sui.ported  by  Canning,  had  commenced  that  gradual 
demolition  of  tlie  [.rotective  system  which  one  of  their 
colleagues  virtually  completed  in  1S4G,  though  tl^ 
vestiges  were  only  swept  away  by  Mr  (JIadatone  in  18o  . 

Whilst  the  science  was  thus  attracting  and  fixing  the 
attention  of  active  minds,  its  unsettled  condition  was 
freely  admitted.  Tlui  differences  of  opinion  among  its 
professors  were  a frci]uept  subject  of  complaint.  But  it 
was  confidently  exi.ected  that  these  di.screpancies  would 
soon  disappear,  and  Colonel  Torrens  predicted  that  in 
twenty  years  there  would  scarcely  “exist  a 
iiP"  any  of  its  more  fund-imental  ].rinciples.  The  pro- 
sperity,” says  Mr  Sidgwick,  “that  followed  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  corn  laws  gave  i.ractical  men  a most  impressive 
and  satisfying  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  abstract 
reasoning  by  which  the  exi>edieney  of  free  trade  had  been 
inferred, ” and  when,  in  1848,  “a  masterly  expositor  of  J- S.  Mill 
thomdit  had  puhlislied  a skilful  statement  of  the  chief 
rc.sults  of  the  controversies  of  the  preceding  generation 
with  the  due  “explanations  and  qualifications  of  the 
rei'Uiing  doctrines,  it  was  for  some  years  genera,lly  belie\  cd 
tliiU  TKilitical  economy  had  “emerged  from  the  state  of 
polemical  discussion,”  at  least  on  its  leading  doctrines 
and  that  at  length  a sound  construction  had  been  erected 
on  permanent  bases.  _ 

This  expositor  was  -Tohn  Stuart  Mdl  (1806-1-3).  Ho 
exercised,  without  doubt,  a greater  influence  in  the  held  of 
EnFish  economics  than  any  otlier  writer  since  Ricardo. 
Hirsystematic  treatise  has  been,  cither  directly  or  through 
manuals  foumled  on  it,  especially  that  of  Fawcett,  the 
source  from  which  most  of  our  contemporaries  in  these 
countries  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  science. 

But  there  are  other  and  deeper  reasons,  as  we  shall  see, 
which  make  him,  in  this  as  in  other  departments  of  know- 
ledge, a specially  intere.-ting  and  significant  figure. 

in  1844  he  publi.sh-d  five  Esnat/s  on  -some  LnsetUed 
Ouedions  of  PoUtiod  Enmomij,  which  had  been  written  as 
early  as  1829  and  18-30,  but  bad,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifth,  remained  in  manuscript.  In  these  essays  is 
contained  any  dogmatic  contrilmtion  whi^  he  can  be 
ret'arded  a.s  having  iiia-ie  to  the  science.  The  subject  of 
the  first  is  the  laws  of  interchange  between  nations.  He 
shows  that,  when  two  countries  trade  together  in  two 
eoninindities,  the  mm  of  the  commodities  excliang^  on 
both  sides  (wliieli,  as  Ricardo  had  jirovod,  are  not  deter- 
mined by  cost  of  proilnction)  will  adju.st  them.selves  m 
such  a way  that  the  .I'lantitics  required  by  each  couiitry 
of  the  article  which  it  imports  from  its  neighbor  shall 
be  exactly  sufficient  to  ).ay  for  one  another,  ihis  is 
tlie  law  which  aj.pcars,  with  -some  added  developments, 
in  his  systematic  treatise  under  the  name  of  the  equa- 
tion of  international  demand.'’  The  most  imjiortant 
practical  conclusion  (not,  however,  by  any  nmns  an 
imdisimted  one)  at  which  he  arrives  in  this  c.ssay 
is  that  the  relaxation  of  dntie.s  on  foreign  coramc^itics, 
not  operating  as  i.rotection  hut  maintained  solely  tor 
revenue,  should  he  made  contingent  on  the  adoption  of 
some  corre.spoiiding  degi-ee  of  freedom  of  trade  a\ith 
Enc^land  by  the  nation  from  which  the  commodities  are 
imported.  In  the  second  essay,  on  the  influence  of  con- 
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sense  of  Macaulay  sufficed  to  cxixise  in  the  writing  ot  ti  e 
former;  and  he  had  a nobleness  of  feeling  «hich,  in 
relation  to  the  higher  social  questions,  raised  him  farabote 

the  ordinary  coarse  utilitarianism  of  , 

The  larger  and  more  philosoiihic  sjurit  m which  Mill  dealt 
with  social  subjects  was  undoubtedly  in  .great  mea-sure  due  to 
the  influence  of  Comte,  to  wlu.m,  as  Mr  Bam  justly  sat.-, 
he  wa-s  under  greater  obligations  than  he  himself  it  as 
^knn.sed  to  admit.  Had  he  more  completely  undergone 

pted  to  think  he 


sumption  on  production,  me 

arrived  at  are  the  propositions— (1 ) that  absenteeism  is  . 
a local,  not  a national,  evil,  and  (2)  that,  whilst  there 
cannot  be  permanent  excess  of  production,  there  may  be  ^ 
a temporary  excess,  not  only  of  any  one  article,  but  of 
commodities  generally,-this  last,  however,  not  arising 
from  over-production,  but  from  a want  of  commercial  con- 
fidence. The  third  essay  relates  to  the  use  of  the  «ords 
“ productive  ” and  “ unproductive  as  ajqilied  to  latour, 
to  consumption,  and  to  expenditure.  The  fourth  deals 
with  profits  and  interest,  especially  explaining  and  so 
iustifying  Ricardo’s  theorem  that  ‘ profits  depend  on 
wage.s  rising  as  wages  fall  and  falling  as  wages  rise. 
What  Ricardo  meant  was  that  profits  depend  on  the  cost 
of  wages  estimated  in  labour.  Hence  iniprovemcnts  in 
the  production  of  articles  habitually  consumed  by  the 
labourer  may  increase  jirofits  without  diminishing  the  nal 
remuneration  of  the  labourer.  The  last  essay  is  on  the 
definition  and  method  of  political  economy,  a subject 
afterwards  more  maturely  treated  in  the  authors 

**■^^1*^1848  Mill  published  his  Principles  ^ 

Ecommy,  with  some  of  their  Applications  to  Social  1 hit o- 
sophy.  This  title,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  oi.en  to  cnti-  , 
cism,  indicated  on  the  part  of  the  author  a less  narrow 
and  formal  conception  of  the  field  of  the  science  than  had 
been  common  amongst  his  predecessors.  He  aimed,  in 
fact,  at  iiroducing  a work  which  might  replace  in  ordinary 
use  the  Weaith  of  which  in  his  opinion  wj^  m 

many  parts  obsolete  and  in  all  imperfect.  Adam  Smith 
had  invariably  associated  the  general  principles  of  the 
subject  with  their  a])plications,  and  m treating  those 
applications  had  jierpetually  appealed  to  mlier  and  often 
far  larger  considerations  than  pure  political  econom> 
affords.  And  in  the  same  spirit  ^lill  desired,  whilst  incor- 
porating all  the  results  arrived  at  in  the  specml  science  by 
Smith’s  successors,  to  exhibit  purely  economic  phenomena 
in  relation  to  the  most  advanced  conceptions  of  his  own 
j.' nTiiir\«rii»liv  of  societv.  as  Smith  had 


that  influence,  we  are  sometimes  i 
might  have  wrought  the  reform  in  e 
remains  to  be  achieved,  emancijialing 
rt  pnon  system,  and  founding  a gen 
trial  life  on  observation  in  the  broadest  sense.  But 
the  time  wa.s  not  ripe  for  siudi  a construction,  imd  it  i.-i 
pos.sil.le  that  Mill’s  native  intellectual  defects  might  haie 
made  him  unfit  for  the  task,  for.  jus  Roscher  has  said 
“eiii  historischer  Kopf  war  er  niclit.  However  this 
might  have  been,  the  effects  of  his  early  training,  in  which 
pn.ritive  were  largely  alloyed  with  metaphysical  elen.ents, 
sufficed  in  fact  to  prevent  his  attaining  a i>erfectl> 
normal  mental  attitude. 

the  vicious  direction  which  he  had  received  fro  n the 
teaching  of  his  father,  and  the  influence  of  the  Benthaimte 
group  in  which  he  was  brought  uj..  Hfnce  it  wa-s  that, 
according  to  the  striking  exprcs.sion  of  Roscher,  his  whole 
view  of  life  was  “zu  wenig  aus  Einera  Gu^e.  Tho 
inconcTuoiis  mixture  of  the  narrow  dogmas  of  his  jouthful 
period  with  the  larger  ideas  of  a later  stage  gave  a waver- 
• in.'  and  indeterminate  character  to  his  entire  philosophy 
He  i.s,  on  every  side,  eminently  “ un-final  ; he  represents 
tendencies  to  new  forms  of  opinion,  and  opens  new  xistas 
in  various  directions,  but  founds  scarcely  anything,  and 
! remains  indeed,  .so  far  as  his  own  position  is  concerned, 
not  merely  incomplete  but  incoherent.  It  is,  howe\er, 
i.rccisely  this  dubious  position  which  seems  to  us  to  give  a 

1 - . ^ IV  1.,.  in  .a  i>pf*nnai 


views  in  relation  to  tne 
i set  forth  in  his  A uto~ 
he  tells  us,  he  “lunl  seen 
'hool-'  (note  this  sipiificant 
into  the  j>os.sibilities  of  fuiuia- 
■ ■ L stx-ial  arrangements.  Brivatc  ]>ro- 
understoixl,  ami  inheritance  a].peareil  the 
The  notion  of  pr<.K-ceding  to 
■ ! “involved  in  the  fact 

Iforn  to  riches  and  the  vast  majorit}'  to 

1.  But  now  his 

“class  him  decidedly  under  the 


economic  constitution  of  society  is 
hiofjruphp.  In  his  earlier  days, 
little  further  than  the  old  s* 
title)  “ of  political  economy 
mental  improvement  in  s».  - - 
perty,  as  now  i. 
devfiu')'  7tiot  of  legislation.  ^ 
any  radical  redress  of  the.  injustice 

that  some  are  -- 

jioverty”  he  had  then  reckoned  chimerical 

view.s  were  such  as  would 
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general  design 
that  the  whole 
wivs  merely  te 
would  come  wL 
instead  of  depe 
on  the  accident 
acknowledged 
of  the  future  ” 
greatest  iudivi 
compromised  i 
ownershi[j  in  tl 
participation  ii 
These  ideas  we 
the  Politirnl  K 
the  second,  an( 
French  Revoliil 
public  more  0|k 
AVhiist  thus  . 
yet  thinks  its  i 
inducements  of 
indispensable, 
similar  attitude 
mate  disappear 
purely  human 
doctrine  will  loi: 
He  thus  saps  e: 
thing  to  take  t 
conserving  for 
discredited.  N. 
in  the  direction 
favours  present 
urge  the  indu 
system  of  peasai 
vidualistic  in  it 
praises  it  in  tb 
from  that  lauda 
future  of  the  h 
called  cooperatic 
mended  in  the  1 
his  followers  to 
inevitably  stren; 
and,  whilst  profe 
of  associations  f( 
exclude  the  lattt 
The  elevation 
exclusively  with 
•juite  an  extras 
observed,  it  is  n 
more  than  liis 
reason  to  tliink  I 
necessity  of  a re 
seems  foreign  tc 
ingly  leaned.  I 
from  individual 
what  Malthas  c 
This  ditficulty  is 
own  opinion,  viti 
Mill's  openne^ 
improvement  ca 
appears  to  liave 
his  mental  const 
a failure  to  reco 
ditions  of  huina 
than  can  be  mac 
exaggerated,  or 
jection,”  the  ca| 
encourages  a s]»i 
against  their  jiei 
lot  of  living  by 
that  tills  state  of 


:ion  of  socialist”  ; he  had  come  to  believe 
contomjKirary  framework  of  economic  life 
nporary  and  provisional,  and  that  a time 
in  “the  division  of  the  jiroduce  of  labour, 
iding,  a.s  in  so  great  a degree  it  now  does, 
of  birth,  would  be  made  by  concert  on  an 
rinciple  of  justice.”  “The  .social  problem 
he  considered  to  be  “how  to  unite  the 
ual  liberty  of  action,”  which  was  often 
i .socialistic  schemes,  “with  a common 
e raw  material  of  the  globe,  and  an  ei|ual 
all  the  benefits  of  combined  labour.” 
e scarcely  indicated  in  the  first  edition  of 
'onomy^  rather  more  clearly  and  fully  in  ' 
quite  unequivocally  in  the  third, — the  ' 
ion  of  1848  having,  as  he  says,  made  the 
i to  the  reception  of  novelties  in  opinion, 
xikiiig  forward  to  a new  economic  order,  he 
dvent  very  remote,  and  believes  that  the 
I*rivate  interest  will  in  the  meantime  be 
On  the  spiritual  side  he  maintains  a 
of  expectancy.  He  anticipates  the  ulti- 
nee  of  theism,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
religion,  but  believes  that  the  existing 
I 1^  necessary  as  a stimulus  and  a control, 
isting  foundations  without  providing  any-  ! 
eir  place,  and  maintains  the  necessity  of 
ndefiiiitc  period.s  what  he  has  radically  ' 
y,  even  whilst  sowing  the  seeds  of  change 
of  a socialistic  organization  of  society,  he 
or  proximate  arrangements  which  would  ' 
trial  world  towards  other  issues.  The 
t proprietorship  of  land  is  distinctly  indi-  | 
s whole  tendency ; yet  he  extravagantly  ! 
j earlier  part  of  his  book,  only  receding  ' 
ion  when  he  comes  to  the  chapter  on  the 
bouring  classes.  And  the  system  of  so- 
I in  production  which  he  so  warmly  com-  ' 
.ter  editions  of  his  work,  and  led  some  of 
preach  as  tlie  one  thing  needful,  would 
then  the  principle  of  personal  property,  I 
ising  at  most  to  substitute  tlie  competition  ■ 
r that  of  individuals,  would  by  no  means 


of  the  working  classes  he  bound  up  too 
the  Malthusian  ethics,  on  which  he  laid 
igant  stress,  though,  as  Mr  Bain  has 
>t  easy  to  make  out  his  exact  views,  any 
ather’s,  on  this  .subject.  We  have  no 
lat  he  ever  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the 
triction  on  i>opuIation ; yet  that  element 
the  socialistic  idea  to  which  he  increas- 
is  at  least  difficult  to  see  how,  apart 
es[»onsibility  for  the  support  of  a family, 
tiled  moral  restraint  could  be  enforced, 
indeed  tiie  fatal  daw  which,  in  Malthus’s 
ited  tile  scheme  of  Godwin. 

> to  new  ideas  and  Iii.s  enthusiasm  for 
not  be  too  much  admired.  But  tliere 
been  combined  with  these  fine  traits  in 
tution  a certain  want  of  practical  sense, 
;nize  and  acquie.sce  in  the  necessary  con-  , 
I life,  and  a craving  for  “better  bread 
e of  wheat.”  He  entertained  strangely 
rather  perverted,  notions  of  the  “sul> 
icities,  and  the  rights  of  women.  He 
it  of  revolt  on  the  part  of  working  men 
letual  condemnation,  as  a class,  to  the 
vages,  without  giving  satisfactory  proof 
things  is  callable  of  change,  and  without 


showing  that  such  a lot,  duly  regulated  by  law  and 
morality,  is  inconsistent  with  their  real  haiq>iness.  He 
also  insists  on  the  “independence”  of  the  w'orking  class — 
which  according  to  liim /umtfa  se — in  such  a way  as  to 
obscure,  if  not  to  controvert,  the  truths  that  superior  rank 
and  wealth  are  naturally  invested  with  social  j>ower,  and 
are  bound  in  duty  to  exercise  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  es]>ecially  of  its  less  favoured 
members.  And  he  attaches  a quite  undue  importance  to 
mechanical  and,  indeed,  illusory  expedients,  such  as  the 
limitation  of  the  jiower  of  beque.st  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  “unearned  increment”  of  rent. 

With  respect  to  economic  method  also,  he  shifted  his 
jio.sition ; yet  to  the  end  occupied  uncertain  ground.  In 
the  fifth  of  his  carl}  essays  he  asserted  that  the  method 
a p?'iori  is  the  only  mode  of  investigation  in  the  social 
sciences,  and  that  the  method  ci  “is  altogether 

inefficacious  in  tliose  sciences,  as  a moans  of  arriving  at 
any  considerable  body  of  valuable  truth.”  When  he  wrote 
his  Lot/ic,  he  bad  learoed  from  Comte  that  the  a postenoH 
method — in  the  form  which  he  chose  to  call  “inverse 
deduction” — was  the  only  mode  of  arriving  at  truth  in 
general  sociology ; and  his  admission  of  this  at  once 
renders  the  es.suy  obsolete.  But,  unwilling  to  relinquish 
the  n priori  metho<I  of  his  youth,  he  tries  to  establish  a 
distinction  of  two  sorts  of  economic  inquiry,  one  of  which, 
though  not  the  other,  can  be  handled  by  that  method. 
Sometimes  he  speak.s  of  political  economy  as  a department 
“ carved  out  of  the  general  body  of  the  science  of  society  ” ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  title  of  his  systematic  work 
implies  a doubt  whether  political  economy  is  a ]»art  of 
“social  fihilosophy”  at  all,  and  not  rather  a study  pre- 
j)aratory  and  auxiliary  to  it.  Thas,  on  the  logical  as  well 
as  the  dogmatic  side,  he  halts  between  two  opinions. 
Notwithstanding  his  misgivings  and  even  disclaimers,  he 
yet  remained,  as  to  method,  a member  of  the  old  school, 
and  never  passed  into  the  new  or  “historical”  school,  to 
which  the  future  belongs. 

The  question  of  economic  method  was  also  taken  up  by  Cairnes. 
the  ablest  of  his  disriples,  John  Elliott  Cairnes  (1824- 
75),  who  devoted  a volume  to  the  subject  (Lor/ical 
Method  of  Politival  Economy,  1857;  2d  ed.,  1875).  Prof. 

Malker  has  lately  spoken  of  the  method  advocated  by 
Cairnes  as  different  from  that  jmt  forward  by  Mill,  and 
has  even  represented  the  former  as  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  that  of  the  German  historical  school.  But^ 
this  is  certainly  an  error.  Cairnes,  notwithstanding 
some  ap[»arent  vacillation  of  view  and  certain  conces- 
sions more  formal  than  real,  maintains  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the  deductive  melhod;  he  distinctly  affirms  that  in 
political  economy  there  is  no  room  for  induction  at  all, 

‘4he  economist  starting  with  a knowledge  of  ultimate 
causes,  and  being  thus,  “at  the  outset  of  his  enterprise, 
at  the  position  which  the  physicist  only  attains  after  ages 
of  laborious  researcli.”  He  does  not,  indeed,  seem  to  be 
advanced  beyond  the  [mint  of  view  of  Senior,  who  jtrofessed 
to  deduce  all  economic  truth  from  four  elementary  pro- 
positions. Whilst  Mill  in  his  Luyic  represents  verification 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  ]>rocess  of  demonstration  of 
economic  laws,  Cairnes  holds  that,  as  they  “ are  not  asser- 
tions respecting  the  character  or  sequence  of  jdienomena  ” 

(though  what  else  catj  a scientific  law  bel),  “they  can 
neither  be  established  nor  refuted  by  statistical  or  docu- 
mentary evidence.”  A [>roposition  wliicli  affirms  nothing 
respecting  jihenomena  cannot  be  controlled  by  being  con- 
fronted with  phenomena.  Notwithstanding  the  unques- 
tionable ability  of  liis  book,  it  appears  to  mark,  in  some 
respects,  a retrogression  in  methodology,  and  can  for  the 
future  possess  only  an  historical  interest. 

Regarded  in  that  lights  the  labours  of  Mill  and 
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Cairnes  on  tlie  method  of  the  science,  though  intrinsically 
unsound,  had  an  important  negative  effect  They  let 
down  the  old  [tolitical  economy  from  its  traditional  [>osi- 
tion,  and  reduced  its  extravagant  [iretensions  by  two 
modifications  of  commonly  acccffted  views.  First,  whilst 
Ricardo  had  never  doubted  that  in  all  his  reasonings  he 
was  dealing  with  human  beings  as  they  actually  exist, 
they  showed  that  the  science  must  be  regarded  as  a purely 
hypothetic  one.  Its  deductions  are  based  on  unreal,  or  at 
least  one-sided,  assumptions,  the  most  essential  of  which 
is  that  of  the  existence  of  the  so-called  “ economic  man,” 
a being  who  is  influenced  by  two  motives  only,  that  of 
acquiring  wealth  ami  that  of  avoiding  exertion ; and  only 
so  far  as  the  [»remises  framed  on  this  conception  correspond 
with  fact  can  the  concliv^ions  be  de|>ended  on  in  [)ractice. 
Senior  in  ^ain  [trotested  against  such  a view  of  tho 
science,  which,  as  he  saw,  comjiromised  its  social  efficacy ; 
whilst  Torrens,  who  had  previously  combated  the  doctrines 
of  Ricardo,  hailed  Mill’s  new  presentation  of  }K>Iitical 
economy  as  enabling  him,  wliilst  in  one  sense  rejecting  those 
doctrines,  in  another  sense  to  acce|»t  them.  Secondly, 
beside  economic  science,  it  had  often  been  said,  stands  an 
jEConomic  art, — the  former  ascertaining  truths  respecting 
the  laws  of  economic  [ffienomena,  the  latter  [trescribing 
the  right  kind  of  economic  action  ; and  many  had  assumed 
that,  the  former  being  given,  the  latter  is  also  in  our 
jiossession — that,  in  fact,  we  have  only  to  convert  theorems 
into  precepts,  and  the  work  is  done.  But  Mill  and  Cairnes 
made  it  [Jain  that  this  statement  could  not  be  accepted, 
that  action  can  no  more  in  the  economic  world  than  in 
any  other  province  of  life  be  regulated  by  considerations 
l)orrowed  from  that  dejiartment  of  things  only,  that 
economics  can  suggest  ideas  which  are  to  be  kejJ  in  view, 
but  that,  standing  alone,  it  cannot  direct  conduct — an 
office  for  which  a wider  pros[>ect  of  human  affairs  is 
required.  This  matter  is  best  elucidated  by  a reference  to 
Comte’s  classification,  or  rather  hierarchical  arrangement, 
of  the  sciences.  Beginning  wth  the  least  ccmqJex, 
mathematics,  we  rise  successively  to  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  thence  to  biology,  and  from  it  again  to  socio- 
logy. In  the  course  of  this  ascent  we  come  upon  all  the 
great  laws  which  regulate  the  [ihenomena  of  tlie  inorganic 
world,  of  organized  beings,  and  of  society.  A further  ste]», 
however,  remains  to  be  taken — namely,  to  morals ; and  at 
this  point  theory  and  practice  tend  to  coincide,  because 
every  element  of  conduct  has  to  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  general  good.  In  the  final  synthesis  all  the 
previous  analyses  have  to  be  used  as  instrumental,  in 
order  to  determine  how  every  real  quality  of  things  or 
men  may  be  made  to  converge  to  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

Cairnes’s  most  important  economic  ]>ublication  was  his 
last,  entitled  So7ne  Leadmy  Principles  of  Political  Eco^iomy 
newly  Ej'p07(nded,  1874.  In  this  work,  which  does  not  [pro- 
fess to  be  a complete  treatise  on  the  science,  he  criticizes  and 
emends  the  statements  which  preceding  writers  had  given 
of  some  of  its  [>rincipal  doctrines,  and  treats  elaborately  of 
the  limitations  with  which  tliey  are  to  be  understood,  and 
the  exceptions  to  them  which  may  be  j)roduced  by  special 
circumstances.  Whilst  marked  by  great  ability,  it  affords 
evidence  of  what  has  been  justly  observed  as  a weakness 
in  Cairnes’s  mental  constitution — his  “ deficiency  in  in- 
tellectual syni[)athy,”  and  consequent  frequent  inability  to 
see  more  than  one  side  of  a truth. 

Tlio  three  divisions  of  the  book  relate  res[>ectively  to  (1)  value, 
(2)  labour  and  capital,  ami  (3)  international  trade.  In  the  first  lie 
begins  by  elucidating  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  “ value,”  ami  under 
this  head  controverts  the  view  of  Jevons  that  the  exchange  value 
of  anything  depends  entirely  on  its  utility,  without,  perhaps, 
distinctly  apprehending  what  Jevons  meant  by  this  proposition.  On 
supply  and  demand  he  shows,  as  Say  bad  done  before,  tliat  these, 
regarded  as  aggregates,  are  not  independent,  but  strictly  connected 


and  mutually  dcjiendent  phenomena — identical,  indeed,  under  a 
system  of  barter,  but,  under  a money  system,  conceivable 
distinct.  Supply  and  demand  witli  resjicct  to  particular  commo- 
dities must  be  understood  to  mean  siqqdy  and  demand  at  a given 
price  ; and  thus  we  arc  introduced  to  the  ideas  of  market  price  and 
normal  price  (as,  following  Cherbuliez,  be  terms  w bat  Smith  less 
hiqqtily  called  natural  price).  Kornial  [irice  again  leads  to  the 
consideration  of  cost  of  proiluction,  and  here,  against  ^lill  and 
othei's,  he  denies  that  profit  and  wages  enter  into  cost  of  produc- 
tion ; in  other  words,  he  asserts  what  Senior  (whom  he  docs  not  name) 
had  said  before  him,  though  be  had  not  consistently  canieil  out 
the  nomenclature,  that  cost  of  production  is  the  sum  of  labour 
ami  abstinence  necessary  to  production,  wages  and  profits  being 
tho  remuneration  of  sacrifice  and  not  elements  of  iL  But,  it  may 
well  bo  asked,  How  can  .an  amount  of  labour  bo  adilcd  to  an  amount 
of  abstinence  I Must  not  wages  and  pmfits be  taken  as  “measures 
of  cost!”  By  adhering  to  the  conception  of  “sacrifice,”  he 
exjioscs  the  emptiness  of  the  asscition  that  “dear  labour  is 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  British  trade” — a sentence 
in  which  “British  trade”  means  capitalists'  profits.  At  this 
]»oint  we  are  introduced  to  a doctrine  now  first  elal>orated,  though 
there  are  indications  of  it  in  Mill,  of  whoso  theory  of  inter- 
national values  it  is  in  fact  an  extctisinii.  In  foreign  trade 
cost  of  production,  in  Cairncs’s  sense,  does  not  regulate  values, 
because  it  cannot  perform  that  function  e.xcei>t  under  a regime 
of  efi'eetive  competition,  and  between  ditlerent  countries  elfec- 
live  conqHJtition  does  not  exist.  But,  Cairnes  asks,  to  what  ex- 
tent does  it  exist  in  domestic  induslrii*8  ? So  far  as  capital  is 
concerned,  he  tliinks  the  condition  is  sutlieiently  fulfilled  over  iho 
whole  field — a position,  let  it  be  said  in  j».assii)g,  wliich  he  docs 
jiot  seem  to  make  out,  if  wa  consider  the  practical  immobility  of 
most  invested,  as  distinct  from  disposable,  capital.  But  in  the 
case  of  labour  the  requisite  comT>etitioii  takes  place  only  within 
certain  social,  or  rather  industriul,  strata.  TIjc  world  of  industry 
may  be  divided  into  a scries  of  siq>erj>osod  gronn.s,  and  these  groups 
are  practically  “non-competing,”  the  disposable  labour  in  any  one 
of  them  being  rarely  caj>able  of  choosing  its  field  in  a higher.  Tho 
law  that  cost  of  ]»roduetion  determines  price  cannot,  therefore,  bo 
absolutely  stated  res[)ecting  domestic  any  more  than  res[>ecting 
international  exchange  ; as  it  fails  for  the  latter  universally,  so  it 
fails  for  the  former  as  betwt?en  non-conjpeting  grouj^s.  The  law 
that  holds  between  these  is  similar  to  that  goviming  international 
values,  which  may  be  calleti  the  equation  of  reciprocal  UemuntL 
Such  a state  of  relative  [uiccs  will  establish  itself  amongst  the 
[►roducts  of  these  ^oiqis  as  .shall  enable  tliat  [»ortion  of  the  pixHlucts 
of  each  group  which  is  applied  to  th"  jairchase  of  the  [Toducts  of 
all  other  grouj^s  to  discharge  its  liabilities  towards  those  other 
groups.  The  recit»rocal  demand  of  the  groups  determines  the 
“average  relative  level”  of  ]*rices  within  each  group;  whilst  cost 
of  production  regulates  the  distribution  of  price  among  the  indivi- 
dual ]»roducts  of  each  group.  This  theorem  is  perhaps  of  no  great 
practical  value  ; but  the  tendency  of  the  whole  investigation  is  to 
attenuate  the  imj>ortaTice  of  cost  of  production  os  a regulator  of 
normal  ]<ricc,  and  so  to  show  that  yet  another  of  the  accc['te<l 
doctrines  of  the  science  had  been  juopounded  in  too  rigid  and 
absolute  a foi*ni.  As  to  market  price,  the  formula  by  which  ilill 
had  defined  it  as  the  price  winch  equalizes  demand  and  supply 
Cairnes  shows  to  be  an  identical  proj*osition,  and  he  defines  it  as 
the  price  which  most  advantageously  adjusts  the  exi.sting  supply  to 
the  existing  demand  pending  the  coming  forward  of  fresh  suiqilies 
from  the  sources  of  production. 

His  second  part  is  chielly  rcmarkahle  for  his  defence  of  what  is 
known  as  the  wages  fund  doctrine,  to  which  we  adverted  when 
6]»eaking  of  Senior.  Mill  had  given  uj)  this  doctrine,  having  l>eeii 
convinced  by  Thornton  that  it  was  erroneous  ; hut  Cainies  refused 
to  follow  his  lea»ier,  who,  as  lie  lK*lieves,  ouglit  not  to  have  been 
convinced.  After  having  given  wluit  is  certainly  a fallacious  reply 
to  Longe’s  criticism  of  the  expression  “average  rate  of  wagt'S,”  be 
jjroceeds  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  in  question  by  the  consideration 
that  the  amount  of  a iiaiion’s  wealtli  devoted  at  any  time  to  the 
payment  of  wages — if  the  character  of  the  national  industries  and 
the  methods  of  production  enqdoyed  remain  the  same — is  in  a 
definite  relation  to  the  amount  of  its  general  capital  ; the  latter 
being  given,  tho  former  is  also  given.  In  illustrating  liis  view  of 
the  subject,  he  insists  on  the  principle  itriie  in  the  main,  but  too 
absolutely  formulated  by  Mill)  that  “demand  for  commodities  is 
not  demand  for  labour.”  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  bis  in- 
vestigation, for  his  reasoning  basnet  siitisficd  his  successors,  with  tlic 
exception  of  Fawcett,  and  the  question  of  wages  is  now  commonly 
treated  without  reference  to  a supjioscd  determinate  wages  fuml. 
Cairnes  next  studies  tiadcs-unionism  in  relation  to  wages,  and 
arrives  in  substance  at  the  conclu^ion  tliat  the  only  way  in  which 
it  can  affect  their  rate  is  by  accelerating  an  advance  which  must 
uUimattdy  have  taken  place  iiulcpendeiitiy  of  its  action.  He  also 
takes  occasion  to  refute  ^Ir  (now  8ir  Thomas)  Brasscy 's  supposed 
law  of  a uniform  cost  of  labour  in  t-very  part  of  the  world.  Turning 
to  consider  the  material  prospects  of  the  working  classes,  he  examines 
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changes  which  may  be  expected  in  the  amount 
le  fund  out  of  which  abstinence  and  labour  are 
here  enunciates  the  principle  (whidi  had  been, 
ore  him  by  Kicardo  an«l  Senior)  that  the  increased 
industry  will  not  alfect  either  prolit  or  wages 
the  commodities  which  the  laboiu*er  consumes, 
mostly  commodities  of  which  raw  produce  is  tho 
cinen’t,  their  cost  of  production,  notwithstanding 
knowledge  and  art,  will  increase  unless  the 
•uring  i:la.*is  he  steadily  kept  in  cheek  ; and  hence 
evating  the  condition  of  tho  labourer  is  confined 
V limits,  if  he  continues  to  be  a Iuboui*er  only, 
ny  substantial  and  permanent  improvement  in 
houM  cease  to  be  a mere  labourer — that  protits 

0 reinforce  the  wages  fund,  whicli  lias  a tendency 
' to  the  general  caidtal  of  a eoiintiy.  And  heneo 
tg  the  purely  theoretic  attitude  which  he  else- 

1 the  only  proper  one  for  the  economist — recom- 
f so-called  co-operation  (that  is,  in  fact,  tlie  aholi- 
jdtalist)  as  otfering  to  the  working  classes  “the 
e from  a harsh  and  hopeless  destiny,”  and  puls 
ptuouslv  the  op|K>sition  of  the  j»ositivists  to  this 

many  besides  tlie  positivists,  as,  for  exaiiijile, 
alker,  regard  as  chimerical, 
s devoteil  mainly  to  an  exposition  of  Kicardo's 
itions  of  iiiternalioiiul  trade  and  Mill’s  theory  of 
. The  fonucr  C’airues  modilies  by  introducing  bis 
nfluunce  of  reciprocal  demand,  as  distinguished 
Jtion,  on  the  regulation  of  domestic  price.s,  and 
Ileatiou  an  interesting  account  of  tlie  connexion 
prevailing  in  a country  and  tlie  character  and 
lal  trade.  He  emends  Mill's  statement,  whi<*h 
luce  of  a country  as  exchanging  for  that  of  other 
lues  “as  are  required  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
ictly  pay  for  the  whole  of  her  imports”  l)v  sub- 
er  phrase  the  comliiiun  that  each  country  should 
xports  discharge  all  her  foreign  liabilities— in 
xlucing  the  consideration  of  the  balance  of  debts, 
new ; it  liad  l>ecn  indic.'itcd  by  J.  L.  iMister  as 
I was  touched  on  by  .Mill  himself;  but  ho 
ind  it  is  inqiortuiit  as  cleanng  away  common 
sometimes  removing  groumlless  alarms.  IVss- 
f free  trade,  he  disposes  of  some  ofteu-rci>eated 
leiit-s  and  in  particular  refutes  the  American 
bility  of  the  highly-paid  labour  oftliat  country 
e “jiaujun*  labour”  of  Europe.  He  is  not  so 
ig  tlie  “political  argument,”  founded  on  the 
3 for  civ'ilixatioii  of  developing  dirersitied  Ha- 
nd he  meets  only  by  one  of  tlie  highly  ques- 
ices  ot  the  doctrinaire  economists  Alill’s  pro- 
•ion  may  foster  nascent  imlustries  really  adapted 
y liave  struck  root  ami  are  able  to  endure  the 
ijH'tition. 

some  length  on  this  work  of  Cairnes,  not  only 
the  latest  forms  of  se^veral  accepted  economic 
because  it  is,  and,  we  believe,  will  remain, 
roduct  of  the  old  English  school.  Tho  author 
scs  the  ho|K*  that  it  will  streiigtlien,  and  add 
scientilic  fabric  “built  up  by  the  lal>ours  of 
IS,  Ith'ardo,  and  Mill.”  Whilst  recognising  with 
s of  Smith,  and  the  real  abilities  and  services 
)rs  here  named,  we  cannot  entertain  the  same 
respecting  the  jiermaneiico  of  the  fabric  they 
dll  that  a new  editice  is  required,  incorporating 
mafei  ials  of  the  old,  but  planned  on  dilferent 
s|tccts  witli  a view  to  dilferent  ends — above  all, 
>hilos<.>phic  foundations,  and  having  relation  in 
he  more  comprehensive  structure  of  whicli  it 
•artmeiit,  namely,  the  genera!  science  of  society, 
ad  occasion  to  refer  to  (.’airnes’s  Etimt/s  in  PoU- 
His  SluLV  Power  (1862)  was  the  most  valuable 
1 on  tlie  subject  of  the  great  American  coullict. 
le  later  European  schools  presuppo.se — in 
part  criticizing— the  work  of  the  English 
mitli*  to  liicardo  and  theEpigoni.  The 
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ranslatinii  of  the  iVealtk  of  Sations,  by  Blavet, 
m/  de  t AuricultHfe,  du  Commerce,  des  Phiances, 
' ; new  editions  of  it  were  published  in  1781, 
as  also  printed  at  Amsteniam  in  1784.  Smith 
it  in  his  thinl  edition  of  the  original  as  excellent. 
.ran«hition  by  Houeher,  with  notes  byCondorcet, 
Count  Germain  Gamier,  executed  during  his 
li  is  now  considered  the  standard  version,  and 
with  not«  hy  Say,  Sismondi,  Blanqui,  &c.,  in 
icipanx  EconomUlcs, 


German  school  has  bad  in  a greater  degree  than  any  other 
a movement  of  its  own, — following,  at  least  in  its  more 
recent  period,  an  original  method,  and  tending  to  special 
and  characteristic  conidusions.  The  French  school,  on  the 
other  hand,^ — if  we  omit  the  socialists,  who  do  not  here  come 
under  consideration, — 1ms  in  the  main  reproduced  the 
doctrines  of  the  leading  English  thinkers, — stopping  short, 
however,  in  general  of  the  extremes  of  Kicardo  and  his  dis- 
cipl^.  In  the  field  of  exposition  the  French  are  unrivalled; 
and  in  [olitical  economy  they  have  produced  a series  of  more 
or  less  remarkable  systematic  treatises,  text  books,  and  com- 
pendiums,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  celebrated  work 
of  J.  B.  Say.  But  the  number  of  seminal  minds  which 
have  appeared  in  French  economic  literature — of  writers 
who  have  contributed  important  truths,  introduced  improve- 
ments of  method,  or  presented  the  phenomena  under  new 
lights  hfis  not  been  large.  Sismondi,  Duuoyer,  and 
Bastiat  will  deserve  our  attention,  as  being  the  most 
important  of  those  who  occupy  independent  |K>sitions 
(whether  permanently  tenable  or  not),  if  we  pass  over  for 
the  present  the  great  philosophical  renovation  of  Auguste 
Comte,  which  coiiqireheuded  actually  or  potentially  all  the 
branches  of  sociological  inquiry.  Before  estimating  the 
labours  of  Bastiat,  we  shall  find  it  desirable  to  examine 
the  views  of  Carey,  the  most  renowned  of  American 
economists,  with  which  the  latest  teachings  of  the  ingeni- 
ous and  eloquent  Frenchman  are,  up  to  a certain  point,  in 
remarkable  agi-eement.  Cournot,  too,  must  find  a place 
among  the  French  writers  of  this  period,  as  the  chief 
representative  of  the  conception  of  a mathematical  method 
in  political  economy. 

Of  Jean  Baptiste  Say  (1767-1832)  Ricardo  says — “He Say, 
was  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  of  Continental  writers  who 
justly  appreciated  and  a[)plied  the  jiriuciples  of  Smith, 
and  has  done  more  than  all  other  Continental  waiters  taken 
together  to  recommend  that  enlightened  and  beneficial 
system  to  the  nations  of  Europe.”  The  Wealth  of  Nations 
in  the  original  language  w'as  placed  in  Say^s  hands  by 
Clavier#,  afterw’ards  minister,  then  director  of  the  assurance 
society  of  which  Say  was  a clerk;  and  the  book  made  a 
powerful  impression  on  him.  Long  after,  w'hen  Dupont 
de  Nemours  complained  of  his  injustice  to  the  physiocrats, 
and  claimed  him  as,  through  Smith,  a sjiiritual  grandson 
of  Quesnay  and  nephew  of  Turgot,  he  replied  that  Le  had 
learned  to  read  in  the  writings  of  the  mercantile  school, 
had  learned  to  think  in  those  of  Quesnay  and  his  follow'ers, 

' but  that  it  was  in  Smith  that  he  had  learned  to  seek  the 
causes  and  the  effects  t*f  social  phenomena  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  to  arrive  at  this  last  by  a scrupulous  analysis. 

His  Traite  itEroiwmit  Polititjue  (1803)  was  essentially 
founded  ou  Smith’s  wi-rk,  but  he  aimed  at  arranging  the 
materials  iii  a more  logical  and  instructive  order.  He  has 
the  French  art  of  easy  and  lucid  expositioii,  though  his 
facility  sometimes  degenerates  into  superficiality;  and 
hence  his  book  became  popular,  both  directly  and  through 
translations  obtained  a wide  circulation,  and  diffused 
rapidly  through  tlie  civilized  world  the  doctrines  of  the 
master.  Say’s  knowledge  of  common  life,  says  Roscher, 
was  equal  to  Smith’s  ; but  he  falls  far  below  liim  in  living 
insight  into  larger  political  phenomena,  and  he  carefully 
eschews  historical  and  philosophical  explanations.  He  is 
sometimes  strangely  shallow^,  as  when  he  says  that  “ the 
best  tax  is  that  smallest  in  amount.”  He  appears  not  to 
have  much  claim  to  the  position  of  an  original  thinker  in 
political  economy.  Ricardo,  indeed,  speaks  of  him  as 
having  “enriched  the  science  by  several  discu-ssions, 
original,  accurate,  and  jirofound.”  \Miat  he  had  specially 
in  view  in  using  these  word.s  was  what  Is,  perhai»s  rather 
pretentiously,  called  Say’s  theorie  des  dchouckeSj  with  his 
connected  disproof  of  the  possibility  of  a universal  glut. 
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The  theory  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  buying  is  also 
selling,  and  that  it  is  by  producing  that  we  are  enabled  to 
purchase  the  products  of  others.  Several  distinguished 
economists,  e.speci^lly  Malthas  and  Sismondi,  in  conse- 
quence chielly  of  a misinterpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  i 
commercial  crises,  niaintaiiied  that  there  might  be  general  i 
over-supply  or  excess  of  all  commodities  above  the  demand. 
This  Say  rightly  denied.  A particular  branch  of  produc-  j 
tion  may,  it  must  indeed  be  admitted,  exceed  the  existing 
capabilities  of  the  market ; but,  if  wo  remember  that 
supply  is  demand,  that  conmioilities  are  purchasing  power,  ; 
we  cannot  accejit  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of  a uni-  j 
vorsal  glut  without  holding  that  we  can  have  too  much  of 
everything — that  “ all  men  can  be  so  fully  [irovided  with 
the  precise  articles  they  desire  as  to  afford  no  market  for  | 
each  other’s  superfluities.”  But,  whatever  services  he  may  | 
have  rendered  by  original  ideas  on  those  or  other  subjects, 
his  great  merit  is  certainly  that  of  a propagandist  and  j 
popularizer. 

The  imperial  police  would  not  permit  a second  edition  ' 
of  his  work  to  be  issued  without  the  introduction  of 
changes  which,  with  noble  independence,  he  refused  to 
make;  and  that  edition  did  not  therefore  api»ear  till  1814. 
Three  other  editions  were  published  during  the  life  of  the 
author — in  1817,  1810,  and  1826.  In  1828  Say  published 
a second  treatise,  Cours  complet  tVEcotiomie  Politique 
Pratique,  w'hich  contained  the  substance  of  his  lectures  at 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  and  at  the  ColRge  de 
France.  Whilst  iu  his  earlier  treatise  he  had  kept  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  strict  economics,  in  his  later  work  he 
enlargecl  the  s[ihere  of  discussion,  introducing  in  particular 
many  considerations  respecting  the  economic  influence  of 
social  institutions. 

Jean  Charles  L.  Simondc  de  Sismondi  (1773-1842), 
author  of  the  JHstoire  des  Repuhliques  Jiidiennes  du  7noyen 
<uje,  reiiresents  in  the  economic  field  a i»rotest,  founded 
mainly  on  humanitarian  sentiment,  against  the  dominant 
doctrines.  He  wrote  first  a treatise  De  la  lUrhessc  Com- 
vierciale  (1803),  in  which  he  followed  strictly  the  principles 
of  Adam  Smith.  But  he  afterwards  came  to  regard  these 
principles  as  insuflicieut  aiul  re<iuiriug  modification.  He 
contributed  an  article  on  political  economy  to  the  Edin- 
Intrqh  Eiv'yelopcedia,  iu  which  liis  new  views  were  partially 
indicated.  They  were  fully  developed  in  his  princii»al 
economic  work,  Xouveauw  Priuripes  ifEconomie  PohUque, 
ou  de  la  Rirhesse  dam  ses  ra}ipfjris  avec  la  Population 
(1819;  2d  ed.,  1827).  This  work,  as  he  tells  us,  was  not 
received  with  favour  by  economists,  a fact  whicli  he 
explains  by  the  consideration  that  he  had  “attacked  an 
orthotloxy — an  enteqirise  dangerous  in  philosophy  as  in 
religion.”  According  to  Iiis  view,  the  science,  as  commonly 
understood,  was  too  much  of  a mere  chrematistic : it 
studied  too  exclusively  the  means  of  increasing  wealth, 
and  not  sufficiently  the  use  of  this  wealth  for  producing 
general  happiness.  The  practical  system  founded  on  it 
tended,  as  he  believed,  not  only  to  make  the  rich  richer, 
but  to  make  the  poor  poorer  and  more  dependent ; and  he 
desired  to  fix  attention  ou  the  question  of  distribution  as 
by  far  the  most  important,  especially  in  the  social  circum- 
stances of  recent  times. 

The  personal  union  in  Sismondi  of  three  nationalities, 
the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  Swiss,  and  lii.s  com[»rehen- 
.sive  historical  studies,  gave  him  a special  largeness  of 
view ; and  he  was  filled  wdth  a noble  symj'athy  for  the 
suffering  members  of  society.  He  stands  nearer  to  social- 
ism than  any  other  French  econoimst  proper,  Vmt  it  is 
only  in  sentiment,  not  in  opinion,  that  he  approximates  to 
it ; he  does  not  recommend  any  socialistic  scheme.  On 
the  contrary,  he  declares  in  a memorable  jiassage  that, 
whilst  he  sees  where  justice  lies,  he  must  confess  himself 


unable  to  suggest  the  means  of  realizing  it  iu  practice ; 
the  division  of  the  fruits  of  industry  between  those  who 
are  united  in  their  [iroduction  ajtpear.s  to  him  vicious ; but 
it  i.s,  in  bis  judgment,  almost  beyond  human  power  to 
conceive  any  system  of  property  absolutely  different  from 
that  which  is  known  to  us  by  exi»Lrience.  He  goes  no 
further  than  protesting,  in  view  of  the  great  evils  which 
he  saw  around  him,  against  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire, 
and  invoking,  somewhat  vaguely,  the  intervention  of 
Governments  to  “regulate  the  progress  of  wealth  ” and  to 
[irotect  the  weaker  members  of  the  community. 

His  frank  coufessioa  of  im|K)tcnoe,  far  wistTaud  more  honour- 
able tliuii  the  suggestion  of  ])ivcipitate  and  dangerous  remedies, 
or  of  a reeurrence  to  outworn  mediiev.il  iuslitulioiis,  bos  not  affected 
the  reputation  of  the  work.  A j»rejndieo  was  indeed  early  created 
against  it  iu  couse<iuenco  of  its  partial  liariiumy  of  tone,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  of  imiUcv,  t\itli  socialism,  which  was  then 
lx?giiming  to  show  its  strength,  as  well  a.s  by  tlie  rude  way  iu 
which  hift  descriptions  of  the  imHleru  industrial  system,  especially 
as  it  existed  iu  England,  distuibed  the  eoniplacent  ojaimlsm  of 
some  members  of  the  so-called  orthodox  school.  These  treated  the 
hook  witli  ill-disguised  contempt,  and  Bastiat  spoke  of  it  as 
preaching  an  economic  jsdUiquc  d rcbours.  But  it  has  held  its 
place  iu  the  literature  of  the  science,  and  is  now  even  more  inter- 
esting than  when  it  first  ap{»cared,  beeause  in  our  time  there  is  a 
more  general  di.s]»ositioii,  instead  of  denying  or  glossing  over  tho 
serious  evils  of  iudostrial  society,  to  face  and  remove  or  at  least 
mitigate  them.  Tlie  laissez  fairs  doctrine,  too,  has  been  dis- 
credited iu  theory  and  abandoned  in  practice ; and  we  are  ready 
to  admit  Sismondi’s  view  of  the  state  as  a jiowev  not  merely 
iiitriisled  with  the  maintenance  of  jieacc,  but  charged  also  with  the 
mission  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  social  union  and  of  moilein 
progress  as  widely  as  j»ossiMe  thiuiigh  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Yet  the  imjircssioii  which  his  treatise  leaves  behind  it  is  a dis- 
couraging one  ; and  this  because  he  regards  as  essentially  evil  many 
things  which  sei  tii  to  be  the  necessary  results  of  the  development 
of  industry.  The  growth  of  a wealthy*  cajdtalist  class  and  of 
maiuifacture  on  tlie  great  scale,  tlie  rise  of  a vast  body  of  workers 
who  live  by  their  lal>our  alone,  the  extended  application  of 
macliiiies,  large  landed  ]*roperties  cultivated  with  the  aid  of  the 
most  advuuced  appliances — all  the.se  lie  dislikes  and  deprecates; 
but  they  appear  to  be  inevitable.  The  proMeni  is,  how  to  regulate 
and  moralize  the  system  they  imply  ; but  we  must  surely  accept 
it  in  principle,  unless  we  aim  ut  a thorough  social  revolution. 

Sismondi  may  be  reganled  as  tlie  precursor  of  the  German 
economists  known  under  the  inexact  designation  of  “Socialists 
of  the  Chair”;  but  their  writings  are  much  more  hopeful  and 
inspiring. 

To  the  subject  of  population  ho  devotes  special  care,  as  of  great 
importance  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  So  far  as 
agriculturists  an*  coucenied,  he  thinks  the  .system  of  what  he  calls 
patriarchal  exploitation,  where  the  cultivator  is  also  projuietor, 
and  is  aided  hy  lii>f  family  in  tilling  the  laiiil — a law  of  equal 
division  among  the  natural  ln*irs  being  apparently  prcsupfK>se»l — 
tlie  one  which  is  mo.'.t  efii<M<*ious  in  preventing  an  undue  increase 
of  tlie  iKipulation.  The  father  is,  in  .such  a case,  able  distinellv 
to  estimate  the  resources  available  for  his  childran,  and  to  detenniiie 
the  stage  of  subdivision  which  would  necessitate  the  descent  of 
the  family  from  the  material  ami  social  jaisitioii  it  had  jireviously 
occupied.  AVhen  children  beyond  this  limit  are  horn,  they  do  not 
marry,  or  they  olioose  amongst  their  number  one  to  continue  the 
race.  This  is  the  view  wliich,  adopted  by  J.  8.  Mill,  makes  so 
great  a figure  in  the  too  favourable  presentation  by  that  writer  of 
the  sy.stem  of  jieasaiit  proprietors. 

j In  no  French  economic  writer  is  greater  force  or  general  Dunoyer. 
solidity  of  thought  to  be  found  than  iu  Charles  Duuoyer 
(178G-18G2),  author  of  La  LiUrte  du  Travail  (1845;  the 
substance  of  the  first  volume  Iiad  appeared  under  a differ- 
ent title  in  1825),  honourably  known  for  his  integrity  and 
independence  under  the  regime  of  the  Restoration.  What 
makes  him  of  special  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
j science  is  his  view  of  its  philosophical  constitution  and 
I method.  With  respect  to  method,  he  strikes  the  keynote 
at  the  very  outset  in  the  words  “rechercher  exiteri- 
mentalement,”  and  in  professing  to  build  on  “ les  douut^es 
de  I’observatiou  et  de  Texperience.”  He  sliows  a marked 
tendency  to  widen  economics  into  a general  science  of 
society,  expressly  describing  political  economy  as  having 
! for  its  province  the  whole  order  of  things  which  results 
I from  the  exercise  and  development  of  the  social  forces. 
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ly  is  indeed  better  named  sociology ; and 
•s  are  better  regarded  as  forming  one 
t.  Rut  the  essential  circumstance  is  that, 
eatment  of  his  great  subject,  the  widest 
il,  and  jiolitical  considerations  are  insepar- 
with  purely  economic  ideas.  It  must  not 
t by  liberty,  in  the  title  of  his  work,  is 
eedoin  from  legal  restraint  or  administra- 
• ; he  uses  it  to  express  all  that  tends  to 
efficiency  to  labour.  He  is  thus  led  to 
•auses  of  human  2»rogress,  and  to  exhibit 
storical  working. 

lirst  i»art,  of  the  influence  of  external  conditions, 
lure  on  liberty  in  this  wider  sense,  he  proceeds 
iidive  effort  into  two  great  classes,  according  as 
cised  on  things  or  on^men,  ami  censures  the 
ing  restricted  their  attention  to  the  former.  He 
nl  and  third  parts  respectively  the  conditions  i*f 
e.se  two  forms  of  Immau exertion.  In  treating  of 
tly  so  called,  he  introiluce.s  his  fourfold  division 
try,  in  part  a«lopted  by  J.  S.  Mill,  as  “(1) 
ituriere,  (3)  manufacturiere,  (4)  agricole,”  a 
useful  for  jdiysical  economics,  but  will  always, 
ocial  asjiect  of  things  is  considered,  be  inferior 
•nly  accepted  one  into  agrienltural,  manufactur- 
al  industry,  hanking  being  suj»posed  as  common 
lator.  Dunoycr,  having  in  view  only  action  on 
vlegates  hanking,  as  well  as  commerce  proper, 
■avl  of  exi:hange,  which,  along  with  association 
ismissiou  (wliether  into'  viros  or  mortis  cnusu\ 
i being,  not  industries,  in  the  same  sense  with 
imcd,  but  yet  fuiictious  essential  to  the  social 
ustries  which  act  on  man  he  divides  according  as 
dves  with  (1)  the  amelioration  of  our  physical 
ure  of  our  imagination  and  sentiments,  (3)  the 
intelligence,  and  (4)  the  improvement  of  our 
he  proceeds  accordingly  to  study  the  social 
u-ian,  the  artist,  the  educator,  and  the  priest, 
ver  tlie  idea.s  afterwar<ls  emphasize<l  by  Bastiat 
ects  of  Imman  exchange  are  services ; that  all 
nan  activity  ; that  the  powers  of  nature  always 
! a.ssisUinco  to  the  labour  of  man  ; and  that  the 
cally  a form  of  interest  on  invested  capital, 
sclaimed  the  tusk  of  a practical  adviser  in  the 
nee — **Je  iTinnwse  rien;  je  ne  propose  meine 
3 finds  himsedf,  like  all  economists,  unable  to 
ng  counsel.  And  his  policy  is  opposed  to  any 
with  industry.  Indeed  he  preaches  in  its 
le  iaissez  fnirc  doctrine,  which  he  maintains 
e ground  that  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the 
improvement  of  his  condition,  by  develojiiiig 
and  perseverance,  are  the  most  efficient  means 
But  he  certainly  goes  too  far  when  he  represents 
nments  as  normally  always  repressive  and  never 
.s  doubtless  le<l  into  this  exaggeration  by  his 
.rtificiul  organizations  of  labour  jiroposed  by  so 
iporaries,  against  which  lie  had  to  vindicate  the 
titiou  ; but  his  criticism  of  these  schemes  took, 
too  absolute  a character,  tending  to  the  per- 
of  a true  systematization  of  industry. 

it  will  be  convenient  to  turn  aside  and 
rines  of  the  American  economist  Carey, 
been  done  before  him  in  the  science  by 
nited  States.  Renjamin  Franklin,  otlier- 
idc  renown,  was  author  of  a number  of 
of  which  he  merely  enforces  practical 
■try  and  thrift,  but  in  some  throws  out 
etic  ideas.  Thus,  fifty  years  before  Smith, 
Petty,  however,  bail  already  done)  human 
:ie  measure  of  value  {Mathsi  hvfuiry  into 
Xecessity  of  a Paper  Currency^  1721),  and 
huts  concerniny  the  Increase  of  Mankind 
esses  views  akin  to  those  of  ^lalthu.s. 
ilton,  secretary'  of  the  treasury,  in  1791 
official  capacity  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
nited  States  a re]x>rt  on  the  measures  by 
.nufacture.s  could  be  j>romoted.  In  this 
'e^  a critical  account  of  the  theory  of  the 
ts  Smith’s  system  of  free  trade  as  jiossible 


in  practice  only  if  adopted  by  all  nations  simultaneously,  ■ 
ascribes  to  manufactures  a greater  iiroductiveness  than  to 
agriculture,  and  seeks  to  refute  the  objections  against  the 
develojiment  of  the  former  in  America  founded  on  the 
want  of  capital,  the  liigh  rate  of  wages,  and  the  low  jirice 
of  land.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  that  for  the 
creation  of  American  manufactures  a system  of  moderate 
protective  duties  was  necessary,  and  lie  jiroceeds  to  describe 
the  particular  features  of  such  a system.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  German  economist  List,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  hereafter,  was  influenced  by  Hamilton’s 
work,  having,  during  his  exile  from  his  native  country, 
resided  in  the  same  State,  Pennsylvania,  of  which  Hamilton 
was  a citizen. 

Henry  Charles  Carey  (1793-1879),  son  of  an  American  Carey, 
citizen  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland,  represents  a 
reaction  again.st  the  disjuritiug  character  which  the 
Smithian  doctrines  had  assumed  in  the  liands  of  Malthus 
and  Ricardo.  His  aim  was,  whilst  adhering  to  the  in- 
dividualistic economy,  to  jflace  it  on  a higher  and  surer 
basi.s,  and  fortify  it  against  the  assaults  of  socialism,  to 
which  some  of  the  Ricardian  tenets  had  exjiosed  it.  The 
most  comprehensive  as  well  as  mature  exposition  of  his 
views  is  contained  in  hLs  Pnnciples  of  Social  Scieru'e 
(1859).  Inspired  with  the  oi»timi.stic  sentiment  natural 
to  a young  and  rising  nation  with  abundant  undeveloped* 
resources  and  an  unbounded  outlook  towards  the  future, 
he  seeks  to  show  that  there  exists,  indcjtendcntly  of 
human  wills,  a natural  system  of  economic  laws,  which 
is  essentially  beneficent,  and  of  which  the  increasing  i)ro- 
sperity  of  the  whole  community,  and  esjiecially  of  the 
working  clas.ses,  is  the  spontaneous  result, — caj*able  of 
being  defeated  only  by  the  ignorance  or  j)erver.sity  of 
man  resisting  or  impeding  its  action.  He  rejects  the 
Malthusian  doctrine  of  popidation,  maintaining  that 
numbers  regulate  themselves  sufficiently  in  every  well 
governed  society,  and  that  their  pressure  on  subsistence 
characterizes  the  lower,  not  the  more  advanced,  stages  of 
civilization.  He  rightly  denies  the  universal  truth,  for  all 
stages  of  cultivation,  of  tlie  law  of  diminishing  returns 
from  laud.  His  fundamental  theoretic  jiosition  relates  to 
the  antithesis  of  wealth  and  value. 

Wealth  had  heeii  by  most  economists  confounded  with  the  sum 
of  exchange  values;  ev«  n Smith,  though  at  lirst  distinguishing 
them,  afterwards  allowe*!  himself  to  fall  into  this  eiTor.  Kieardo 
had,  indeed,  |>ointed  out  the  diUVrence,  but  only  near  the  end  of  his 
treati.se,  in  the  body  of  winch  value  alone  is  considered.  The  later 
English  economists  had  tended  to  regard  their  studies  as  conversant 
only  with  exchange;  so  far  had  this  proceeded  that  Whately  had 
proposed  for  the  science  the  name  of  Catallactics.  When  wealth  is 
considered  as  wljat  it  re.dly  is,  the  sum  of  uj^eful  products,  we  see 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  external  nature  assupjdying  both  materials 
and  j»hysical  forces,  and  in  human  labour  os  a[)propriating  and 
adapting  those  natural  materials  and  forces.  Nature  gives  lier 
assistance  gratuitously  ; labour  is  the  solo  foundation  of  value. 

The  less  wc  can  appronriute  and  employ  natural  forces  in  any  i*ro- 
ductiou  the  higlier  the  value  of  the  product,  but  the  less  the 
addition  to  our  wealth  in  proportion  to  the  labour  expended. 
Wealtli,  in  its  true  sense  of  the  sum  of  useful  things,  is  the 
measure  of  the  power  we  have  acquired  over  nature,  whilst  the 
value  of  an  object  expre.^ses  the  resistance  of  nature  which  labour 
lui.s  to  overcome  in  order  to  produce  the  object.  Wealth  steadily 
increases  in  the  course  of  social  progress  ; the  exchange  value  of 
objects,  on  the  other  haml,  decreases.  Human  intellect  and  faculty 
of  social  combination  secure  increased  command  over  natural 
powers,  and  use  them  more  largely  in  production,  wliilst  less 
laliour  is  spent  in  achieving  eacdi  result,  and  the  value  of  tlie  pro- 
duct a*?cordingly  falls.  The  value  of  the  article  is  not  fixed  by  its 
cost  of  production  in  the  past ; what  really  determines  it  is  the 
cost  which  is  necessary  for  its  ^production  under  the  jiresent  con- 
ditions of  knowledge  and  skill.  The  dej>endcnce  of  value  on  cost, 
so  interpreted,  Carey  hoMs  to  be  universally  true  ; whilst  Kicanlo 
maintained  it  only  with  respect  to  objects  capable  of  indefinite 
multiplication,  and  in  particular  did  not  regard  it  as  apidicable  to 
the  case  of  laml.  Ricardo  saw  in  the  ]irodnctive  powers  of  land  a 
free  gift  of  nature  which  had  been  monopolized  by  a certain  number 
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of  i>ersoij»,  and  which  became,  with  the  increased  demand  lor  food, 
a larger  and  larger  value  in  the  hands  of  its  2>ossessors.  To  this 
vaUie,  however,  a.s  not  being  the  result  of  labour,  the  owner  had  no 
rightful  claim  ; he  could  not  justly  demand  a |mymetit  for  what 
was  done  by  the  “original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  .soil." 
But  Carey  held  that  land,  as  we  are  coneerneil  with  it  in  industrial 
life,  is  really  au  instrument  of  producthm  which  lias  been  formed 
as  such  by  man,  and  that  its  value  is  due  to  the  labour  expended 
• •11  it  in  the  past,— though  nie.isured,  not  by  the  sum  of  that  labour, 
but  by  the  labour  necessary  under  existing  conditions  to  bring  new 
land  to  tlio  same  stage  of  productiveness.  He  studies  the  occujia- 
tion  and  reclamation  of  land  with  |>ecaliar  advantage  as  an 
American,  for  whom  the  traditions  of  first  settlement  are  living 
and  fresh,  nn*l  before  wliosc  eyes  tlie  proco.ss  is  indeed  still  going 
on.  Tlie  difficulties  of  adapting  a primitive  soil  to  the  work  of 
yielding  organic  products  for  man's  use  can  be  liglitly  estimated 
only  by  an  inhabitant  of  a country  long  un<lcr  cullivutioii.  It  is, 
iu  Carey’s  view,  tlie  ovLTComing  of  these  difficulties  by  anluous 
and  continued  effort  that  entitles  the  first  occujner  of  land  to  his 
pr«)perty  in  the  soil  Its  pre.sent  value  forms  a very  .small  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  expended  on  it,  because  it  repies«*nts  only  what 
would  be  rtMpiireil,  with  the  science  and  appliances  of  our  lime,  to 
bring  the  land  from  its  primitive  into  its  i*resent  state.  Pro|)crty 
in  laml  is  therefore  only  a form  of  inve.sted  capital— a quantity  of 
labour  or  the  fniits  of  labour  permanently  incorporate*!  with  the 
soil ; for  which,  like  any  other  caijitalist,  the  owner  is  eoinpcnsatctl 
by  a share  of  the  ]>roduce.  He  i.s  not  rewarded  for  wliat  is  dune 
by  the  j>owers  of  nature,  and  society  is  in  no  sense  defnimled  by 
hi.s  sole  pos.ses»ion.  The  so-called  Ricardian  tlieorv  of  rent  is  a 
apecjilative  fancy,  contradicted  by  all  ex|»cricnce.  Cultivnthm  does 
not  in  fact,  as  tliut  theory  supposes,  begin  with  the  best,  ami  move 
downwards  to  the  ])oorer  sods  in  the  order  of  their  inferiority.* 
The  light  ami  dry  higher  lands  are  first  cultivated  ; and  only  when 
population  has  become  dense  and  capital  has  accumulated,  are  the 
low-lying  lands,  ^yith  tlieir  greater  fertility,  but  also  with  their 
iiiora.sses,  inundations,  and  nuasinas,  atlackeil  and  brought  into 
nceijpatioii.  Rent,  regarded  as  a proportion  of  the  produce,  sinks, 
like  all  interest  on  capital,  iu  process  of  time,  but,  os  an  al>solute 
nmouiit,  increases.  The  sliare  of  the  lalxiurer  increases,  Imih  as 
a pro|>*)rtion  ami  an  alwolute  amount.  Ami  thus  the  interests  of 
timse  different  social  cl.'ksses  arc  in  haiinony. 

But,  Carey  proceeds  to  say,  in  order  that  this  harmoniou.s 
progrc.ss  m.iy  be  realized,  what  i.s  taken  from  the  land  must  be 
givi'ii  back  to  it.  All  the  articles  derived  from  it  are  leally  separ- 
ate*l  jairts  of  it,  which  must  bo  restorcMl  on  pain  of  its  exhaustion. 
Hence  the  j.rodueer  an  I the  con.sumer  must  be  close  to  ou*  h other; 
tiu!  products  must  not  be  exported  to  a foreign  country  in  excliange 
fill’  its  inanuraetiires,  and  tints  go  to  enrich  as  manure  ii  fon-ign  soil. 
In  imnieiliat'*  e.xehunge  value  the  landowner  may  gain  by  such 
exportation,^  but  the  ]»rmlmrlive  jKiwers  of  ilie  land  will  suffer. 
AU'l  thus  Carey,  wlm  ha*l  set  out  as  an  ©.iriir^  advocate  of  free 
ti.uh*,  jiirivc.s  at  the  doctrine  of  protection:  the  “co-ordinating 
power  in  soeiety  iiiu.st  iiit»TVciie  to  ]»ri‘vent  private  advantar^e 
lixuii  working  puldie  mi.schief.“  He  attributes  liis  conversion  on 
tins  .jiiestion  to  his  olfseivation  of  the  effects  of  liberal  and  protcr- 
tive  tarills  re.spectivoly  (»n  Amerie.in  jnosperity.  This  obser\*ation, 
he  says,  threw  him  ha.  k on  theory,  and  led  him  to  .see  that  the 
intervention  referic<l  to  iiiiglit  be  nccrs.sary  to  lemove  (as  he  [dirases 
it)  the  obstacles  ti»  the  progre.ss  of  younger  communities  created  by 
the  action  ol  older  and  wealthier  nations.  But  it  seeniK  ]»robable 
that  the  iulluein’e  of  List  s writings,  added  to  his  own  d**ep.rooted 
and  hereditary  jealousy  and  dislike  of  English  iiredominance,  Inul 
.something  to  *hi  with  his  change  of  attitmle. 

The  practical  conclusion  at  whicli  he  thus  arrived,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  in  cuitradictioii  to  the  doi  trine  of  the  existence  of 
naluial  economic  laws,  accords  ])Ut  ill  with  his  o]>tiniistic  scheme; 
ami  another  economist,  accepting  his  fundamentil  ideas,  applicl 
himself  to  remove  the  foreign  accretion,  as  he  regarded  it,  and  to 
preach  the  theory  of  spontaneous  social  harmonics  in  relation  with 
the  j)ractice  of  free  trade  as  its  legitimate  outcome. 

FrcVl^ric  Rastiat  (1S0I-I850),  though  not  a profound 
thinker,  was  a brilliant  and  popular  writer  on  economic 
<lue.8tion.s.  Though  he  always  had  an  inclination  for  .such 
.studies,  he  wa.s  first  impelled  to  the  active  propagation 
of  his  views  by  hi.s  earnest  sympathy  with  the  Hnglish 

* It  is  however,  n nii.stake  to  enpp*».se  that  the  assumi>tion  of  thi> 
historical  order  of  descent  is  essential  to  the  theory  in  <pie^tion. 
f This  argument  .seems  scarcely  met  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Walker,  Political  ' 
hcioiomy,  GO-.VJ.  Rut  ]»erhaps  lu*  is  right  iu  tliinkingthat  Carey exag- 
gerutes  the  importam  e of  the  c*i*n.«itlerations  on  wliich  it  is  founded 
Mill  and  Leslie  remark  that  the  tran.spormiion  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts  Irma  the  western  to  the  Atlantic  State.s  hius  the  same  elfwt  us 
tlieir  export  to  Europe,  so  far  ,is  thi.s  so-calle.l  “ land-butcher)' ” is 
coucerne*!;  beside.s,  .some  manures  are  obtainable  from  abroa.l. 


anti-oorn-Iaw*  agitation.  Xaturally  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment, he  threw  himself  with  zeal  into  the  free-trade  con- 
troversy, through  which  he  lioped  to  influence  Frem-h 
economic  policy,  and  published  in  1845  a history  of 
tlie  struggle  under  the  title  of  O^tnltn  et  la  Liyue.  In 
1845—48  appeared  his  Sophiitmes  Economirptes  (Fng.  trams, 
by  P.  J.  Stirling,  L'^73),  in  which  he  exhibited  his  best 
qualities  of  mind.  Though  Cairnes  goes  too  far  in  compar- 
ing this  work  with  the  Lfttres  ProtdndaleSy  it  is  certainly 
marked  by  much  liveliness,  point,  and  vigour.  But  to 
exfjose  the  ab.«urdities  of  the  ordinary  protectioni.sm  was 
no  difficult  task  ; it  is  only  iu  such  a form  os  the  doctrine 
assumed  iu  the  hands  of  List,  as  a jmrely  jtrovisiona!  and 
2>reparator}'  scheme,  that  it  deserves  and  demands  con- 
sideration. After  the  revolution  of  1848,  which  for  a 
time  put  au  end  to  the  free-trade  movement  in  France,  the 
efforts  of  Bastiat  were  directed  against  the  socialists. 
Resides  several  minor  pieces  ]»os.sessing  the  .same  sort  of 
merit  as  the  SophUmes^  he  2*roduced,  with  a view  to  this  con- 
troversy, his  mo.st  aiiibitiou-s  as  well  as  cliaracteristic  work, 
the  Harmonies  Eamombfues  (Eng.  trans.  by  P.  ,J.  Stirling, 
1860).  Only  the  first  volume  was  publi.shed  ; it  a2q*eared 
in  1850,  and  its  author  died  in  the  same  year.  Since 
then  the  notes  and  sketches  which  he  had  |.*repared  as 
materials  towards  the  2»roduction  of  the  second  volume 
have  been  given  to  the  j'ubJic  in  the  collected  edition  of 
his  writings  (by  Paillottet,  with  Life  by  Fontenay,  7 voL.), 
and  we  can  thus  gather  what  would  have  been  the  .S2»irit 
and  substance  of  the  later  jiortions  of  the  book. 

It  will  always  be  hi.storically  interesting  as  the  la.st 
I incarnation  of  thorough-going  economic  optimism.  Thi.s 
! oiitimism,  recurring  to  its  first  origin,  sets  out  from  theo- 
logical con.siderations,  and  Bastiat  i.s  commended  by  his 
English  tnin.slator  for  treating  jtolitical  ewmoiny  “in  con- 
; nexion  with  final  cau.se.s.”  The  spirit  of  the  work  is  tu 
I riqirescnt  “all  principles,  all  motivc.s,  all  sjtrings  of  action. 

all  interests,  as  eti-operating  t»tward.^  a grand  final  result 
j which  humanity  will  never  reach,  but  to  wliich  it  will 
always  increasingly  tend,  namely,  the  indefinite  apjirfixima- 
timi  of  all  classes  toward.'^  a level,  wliich  steadily  ri.ses, — in 
j other  word.s,  the  equalization  of  individual.'^  in  tlie  general 
amelioration.” 

hat  claimed  to  be  novel  and  ]ieculiar  iu  his  scheme 
was  prineiiially  his  tlicory  of  value.  Insisting  on  the  idea 
tliaf  value  does  not  denote  anything  inherent  in  ih.* 
objects  to  wliich  it  is  attributed,  he  endeavoured  to  slum 
tliat  it  never  .signifie.s  anything  but  the  ratio  of  tu-. 
“st*rvices.”  This  vieAv  he  develops  witli  great  variety  an*l 
felicity  of  illustration.  Only  the  mutual  ser\ices  of  human 
beings,  according  to  him,  2'ossess  value  and  can  claim  a 
retribution  ; the  as.sistuncc  given  by  nature  to  the  work 
of  2*roduction  is  always  [mrely  gratuitous,  and  never  en- 
ters into  ]*rice.  Economic  2*rogre.ss,  as,  for  exanq'Ie,  the 
inqtrovement  and  hirger  use  of  maclunery,  tcnd.s  i»erpctu- 
ally  to  transfer  more  and  more  tff  tlie  elements  of  utility 
from  the  domain  of  |iro2*erty,  and  therefore  of  value, 
into  that  of  community,  or  of  universal  and  unpurclmscd 
enjoyment.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  theory  is  sub- 
.stantially  identical  with  Careys,  which  had  been  earlier 
pro2*ounded  ; and  the  latter  author  in  so  many  woixl-- 
alleges  it  to  have  been  taken  from  him  without  acknow- 
ledgment. It  lias  not  perhaps  been  suffieiently  attended 
to  that  very  .similar  views  are  found  in  Duuoyer,  of  whose 
work  Bastiat  spoke  a.s  exercising  a powerful  influence  mi 
“the  re.storatimi  of  the  .science,’’  and  wliom  Foiiteiiav,  tlie 
biographer  of  Bastiat,  tells  us  he  recognized  as  one  of  his 
masters,  Charles  Comte  being  the  other. 

Thf  mode  which  has  just  l*eon  explained  ol' conceiving  industrial 
action  and  industrial  progressis  interesting  and  iiistniciivc  so  far  us 
it  is  really  a2>plicahle,  but  it  was  unduly  goiM,‘rolized.  Cairnes 
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well  out  that  Bustiat’s  theoretic  soumliiess  was  injuriously 

allecied  by  Im  b kbit  of  studying  doctrines  with  a direct  view  to 
coutempoiMry  soc  ,il  and  political  controversies.  He  was  thus  predis- 
po^d  to  accept  vi  ws  which  apj>eared  to  lend  a sanction  toleffitiiiiato 
and  val  liable  insl  utions,  ami  to  reject  those  which  seemed  to  him  to 
lead  to  (iaiigci-ou:  conse.piences.  His  constant  aim  is,  as  he  him. 
srlf  exprc.sscd  It.  to  *Mtreak  the  weapons"  of  antisocial  reasoucis 
in  their  hands,  ami  this  i»reoccupation  interferes  with  the  sinirle. 
Tnimlcd  cliort  to  >ards  tlie  attainment  of  scientific  truth.  The 
creation  or  a'lopti  n of  his  theory  of  value  wa.s  inspired  by  the  wish 
to  lucet  the  stK*  iilistic  critkisni  of  pro|>eity  in  land;  for  the 
cxigem  1.^  ot  this  controversy  it  Mas  ilcsirahle  to  be  able  to  show 
that  nothing  is  , ver  paid  for  except  personal  dfort.  His  view  of 
rent  was,  therefo  ?,  soto  speak,  foreordained,  though  it  may  have 
l>een  suggested,  a indeeil  tlie  editor  of  his  posiliumous  fragments 

American 

Mritcr,  that  rent  i purely  tlie  reward ol  the  ixiiiis  and  expemlituiu  of 
the  landlord  or  I is  ]»redecessore  in  tlie  process  of  converting  the 
natural  soil  into  a hu;n  by  clearing,  draining,  fencing,  nml  the  other 
species  of  perman  nt  improvements. ‘ He  rims  gets  rid  of  the  (so- 
liicurdian  i oetrine,  which  was  accepted  hy  tlie  socialists,  ami 
i>y  them  used  for  he  purpose  of  a.ssailing  the  institution  of  landed 
])roi>erty,  or,  at  le  .st,  of  supporting  a cliiim  of  eoiniKiisation  to  the 
coimmimty  loriht  appropriation  of  the  land  by  the  concession  of  the  ' 
right  to  labour.  A.s  Cannes  has  said,  “wliat  Bastiat  did  was 
this  : having  bee  i at  inhiate  pains  to  exclude  gratuitous  gifts 
of  nature  from  tie  possible  tdemeiits  of  value,  and  pointedly 
identilicd  [rather,  ssocmt«MlJ  the  phenomenon  M*ith  ‘ human  efibrt ' 
^ Its  exclusive  sc  urce,  he  designates  Iiuman  elfort  hy  the  term 
service,  ami  thei  employs  this  term  to  admit  as  sources  of  valm* 
those  very  gnitiiii,  is  natural  gifts  the  e.xelusion  of  which  in  this 
capacity  coustituU  I the  essence  of  his  doctrine."  The  justice  of 
this  criticism  will  -e  ajipareiit  to  any  one  who  considers  the  way  in 
Mhich  Bastiat  trea  s the  ijuestion  of  tlie  value  of  a diamond.  That 
M hat  IS  paid  for  i most  Ciuses  of  human  ilealings  is  cjrovt  no  one 
can  dispute.  But  t is  surely  a inluclio  ad  ubsunlnm  of  his  theory 
of  value,  regarded  is  a doctrine  of  universal  application,  to  rcr.rc*. 
scut  the  pneo  ol  i lamoiid  which  Inw  been  accidentally  found 
as  rtMiiuncratiou  U - the  clFort  of  the  finder  in  appropriatimr  and 
transmitting  It.  J ud,  Mith  re-sjiect  to  hmd.  whilst  a largo  i.Srt  of 
rent,  in  the  popuU  sen.se,  must  be  explainwl  as  inteivst  on  capital, 

It  1.^  plain  that  the  native  powers  of  the  soil  arc  capable  of  appro- 
priation, ami  tliat  hen  a price  can  he  demanded  ami  will  be  paid 
tor  tlieir  u-sc.  * 

Bo-stiat  is  wej  k on  the  idiilosoplucal  side;  he  i.s  filled 
with  the  ideas  of  theological  teleology,  and  i.s  led  by  tliese 
ideas  to  form  a adori  opinions  of  what  existing  facts  and  | 
hiws  must  necessarily  be.  Ami  tlie  nnfura^  which,  ' 
like  metaphysical  ideas  generally,  has  its  root  in  theolof^y,  I 
IS  as  much  a poy  ulate  with  him  a.s  with  the  phy.siocrats! 
Thus,  in  Ids  e&sa  ' on  Fm  7’/vn/c,  he  .says: — “i'l\chan<j-e 
IS  a natural  righ  like  property.  Every  citizen  who  has 
created  or  acquir  d a product  ought  to  have  the  option  of 
either  ai-plying  it  immediately  to  his  own  use  or  cedin'--  it 
to  whosoever  on  :he  surface  of  tlie  globe  consents  to  gave 
him  111  exchange  be  object  of  his  desires."  Something  of  i 
the  .same  sort  Iiu  I been  .stiid  by  Turgot ; and  in  his  time 
this  way  of  regar  ling  things  was  excimable,  and  even  riro- 
visionally  useful ; but  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  it 
was  tinie  that  it  .s  lould  be  seen  through  and  abandoned. 

Bustiat  had  a eal  enthusia.sin  for  a science  ivhich  ho 
thought  de.stined  o render  great  fiervicc.s  to  mankind,  and 
he  seems  to  have  believed  intensely  the  doctrines  which 
gave  a si»ecial  co  our  to  his  teaching.  If  his  optimistic 
exaggerationsfavo  ired  the  projiertied  classe.s,  they  certainly 
were  not  prompte  I by  self-interest  or  servility.  But  they 
exagirerations  and,  amidst  the  modern  conrtict.s  of 
cajntal  and  labou  , his  perjietual  as.sertiou  of  social  har- 
nioia^s  IS  tile  cry  ■ f peace,  iieace,  where  there  is  no  peace. 

I he  freedom  of  i dustry,  which  he  treated  as  a sort  of 
panacea,  has  unde  ibtedly  brought  with  it  great  iienefits  : 
but  a sutiicient  ex  icrience  ha.s  shown  tliat  it  is  inadequate 
to  solve  the  socia.  problem.  How  can  the  advocates  of 
economic  revolutio  i be  met  by  a.ssuring  them  that  everv- 

* M.  Leroy-Ik-aulif  has  recently  inaiiitaintN]  {K<tsai  sur  In 
(ton  dfs  Rtches,s€s,  2.  e.L,  1SS2)  tluit  tliB,  thougli  not  .strictlv,  is 
^-proximately  true,—  iiat  ecouomm  fonus  a very  small  part  of  actual 


I thing  in  the  natural  economy  is  liarmonious — that,  in  fact, 
all  they  seek  for  already  exists?  A certain  degree  of 
spontaneous  harmony  does  indeed  exist,  for  society  could 
not  continue  \yithout  it,  but  it  Ls  imperfect  and  precarious ; 
the  question  is,  How  can  we  give  to  it  tlie  maximum  of 
completeness  and  stability? 

t]  Cournot  (1801-187?)  appears  to  have  been  Cournot, 

the  hr.st  (the^  German,  II.  H.  Gossen,  jiraised  by  Jevons, 
wrote  m 1^^5-f)  who,  with  a competent  knowledge  of  both 
subjects,  endeavoured  to  apply  mathematics  to  the  treat- 
ment of  economic  que.stions.  His  treatise  enthMIMierc/ies 
I'rinapes  J/ai/iemalitjnes  de  la  Thlovk  des  Rich^sses 
was  [mbiished  in  1838.  He  mention.s  in  it  only  one 
previous  entcrjirise  of  the  same  kind  (though  there  had 
ni  fact  been  others)  ^tbat,  namely,  of  Nicolas  I’rancois 
Canard,  whose  book,  published  in  1802,  was  crowned  by  the 
Institute,  though  “its  jtrinci|)Ies  were  radically  false  as  well 
as  erroneously  aiiplied.”  Notwithstanding  Cournot's  just 
reputation  as  a nriter  on  matlieiiiatics,  the  Rerherches 
made  httle  impression.  Tlie  truth  seems  to  be  that  his 
results  are  in  some  eases  of  little  importance,  in  others  of 
questionable  correctness,  and  that,  in  the  abstractions  to 
winch  he  lms  recourse  in  order  to  facilitate  his  calculations, 
an  esseutuil  part  of  tlie  real  conditions  of  the  problem  is 
sometimes  omitted.  His  pages  abound  in  symbols  repre- 
senting uuknown  functions,  tlie  form  of  the  function  being 
lett  to  be  ascertained  by  ob.servation  of  facts,  which  he 
does  not  regard  as  a part  of  liis  task,  or  only  some  known 
properties  of  the  undetermined  function  being  used  as 
base.s  for  deduction.  Jevons  includes  in  his  list  of  works 
m which  a mathematical  treatment  of  economics  is  adopted 
a second  treatise  whirh  Cournot  i-ublished  in  18G3,  with 
the  title  Prtnrijjes  d*  la  Tltcorie  dm  Rtc/iemts.  But  in 
rea  ity,  m the  work  so  named,  which  is  written  with  great 
ability,  and  contain.^  n.ucli  forcible  reasoning  in  opposition 
to  the  exaggerations  of  economic  optiinist.s,  the  mathe- 
matical method  Ls  abandoned,  and  there  is  not  an  algebrai- 
cal lormula  in  the  book.  The  author  admits  that  the 
public  has  always  shown  a rejiugnance  to  the  use  of 
matheinatical  symbols  m economic  di.scussion,  and,  though 
bethinks  they  might  be  of  service  in  facilitating  exposi- 
tion, fixing  tlie  ideas,  and  suggc.sting  further  develoimients, 
he  acknowledgc-s  that  a grave  danger  attends  tlieir  use. 

I he  danger,  according  to  liiin,  consists  in  the  [irobability 
that  an  undue  value  may  be  attaclied  to  tlie  abstract 
liyiK.ithe.ses  from  which  the  investigator  sets  out,  and 
wiliich  enable  him  to  construct  his  fonimhe.  And  hi.s 
practical  conclusion  is  that  mathematical  process&s  should 
be  employed  only  with  great  precaution,  or  even  not 
employed  at  all  if  tlie  jmbllc  judgment  is  against  them,  for 
this  judgment,  he  siiys,  “ha.s  its  secret  reasons,  almost 
always  more  sure  than  those  which  determine  the  opinions 
of  individuals.”  It  Ls  an  obviou-s  consideration  that  the 
acceptuice  of  iin.souud  or  one-sided  abstract  jHncii.Ies  as 
the  premises  of  argument  docs  not  depend  on  the  use  of 
matheinatical  fi»rms,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  employ- 
inent  of  the  latter  may  by  association  produce  an  illusion 
in  favour  of  the  certainty  of  those  premises.  But  the 
great  objection  to  the  ase  of  inathematic.s  in  economic 
reasoning  i.s  that  it  is  nece.ssarily  sterile.  If  we  examine 
the  attempts  which  havo  been  made  to  employ  it,  we  shall 
find  that  the  fundament  d conceptions  on  which  tlie  deduc- 
tions are  made  to  rest  lire  vague,  indeed  metaphysical,  in 
their  character.  I nits  of  animal  or  moral  satisfaction,  of 
utility,  and  tlie  like  are  as  foreign  to  positive  science  as  a 
unit  of  dormitive  faculty  would  be  ; and  a unit  of  value 
unle^  we  understand  Ity  value  the  quantity  of  one  com- 
niodity  exchangeable  under  given  conditions  for  another 
is  an  equally  indefinite  idea.  Mathematics  can  indeed 
formulate  ratios  of  exchange  when  they  have  once  been 
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observed ; but  it  cannot  by  any  proces.s  of  its  own  de- 
termine those  ratios,  for  quantitative  conclosious  imply 
quantitative  premises,  and  these  are  wanting.  There  is 
then  no  future  for  this  kind  of  study,  and  it  is  only  waste 
of  intellectual  power  to  pursue  it.  But  the  importance  of 
mathematics  as  an  educational  introduction  to  all  the 
higher  orders  of  research  is  not  affected  by  this  conclusion. 
The  study  of  the  physical  medium,  or  enviromnent,  in 
which  economic  phenomena  take  place,  and  by  which  they 
are  alfected,  retjuires  mathematics  as  an  instrumentj  and 
nothing  can  ever  dispense  with  the  didactic  efficacy  of 
that  science,  as  supplying  the  primordial  type  of  rational 
investigation,  giving  the  lively  sentiment  of  decisive  proof, 
and  di.sincliiiiug  the  mind  to  illusory  conceptions  and 
sophistical  combinations.  And  a knowledge  of  at  least  the 
fundamental  principles  of  mathematics  is  necessary  to  econo- 
mists to  keep  them  right  in  their  statements  of  doctrine, 
and  jirevent  their  enunciating  propositions  which  have 
no  definite  meaning.  Even  distinguished  writers  some- 
times betray  a serious  deficiency  in  this  respect ; thus  they 
assert  that  one  quantity  “varies  inversely  as”  another, 
when  what  is  meant  is  that  the  smn  (not  the  protluct)  of 
the  tM'o  is  constant ; and  they  treat  as  cajiable  of  numerical 
estimation  the  amount  of  an  aggregate  of  elements  which, 
differing  in  kind,  cannot  be  reduced  to  a common  standard. 
As  an  example  of  the  latter  error,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  “ quantity  of  labour,”  so  often  .spoken  of  by  Bicardo, 
and  in  fact  made  the  basis  of  his  system,  iuclude.s  such 
various  sjiecies  of  exertion  as  will  not  admit  of  summa- 
tion or  coiiqiarison. 

Italy, — The  first  Italian  translation  of  the  Wealth  of 
A ufiojw  appeared  in  1780.  The  most  distinguished  Italian 
economist  of  tlie  period  here  dealt  with  was,  however,  no 
disciple  of  Smith.  This  was  Melchiorre  Gioja,  author, 
besides  statistical  and  other  writings,  of  a voluminous 
work  entitled  Nuovo  Prosjfdto  dellt  Feienze  Eronomiche  (C 
vols.,  1815-17  ; the  work  was  never  completed),  intended 
to  be  an  encyclopiedia  of  all  that  had  been  taught  by 
theorLsts,  enacted  by  Governments,  or  effected  by  iiojiuia- 
tion.s  in  the  field  of  jiublic  and  private  economy.  It  Ls  a 
learned  and  able  treatise,  but  so  overladen  with  ijuotations 
and  tiibles  as  to  repel  rather  than  attract  readers.  CJioja 
admired  the  jiractical  economic  system  of  England,  and 
enlarges  on  the  advantages  of  territorial  properties,  manu- 
factures, and  mercantile  enterprLses  on  the  large  as  op[»osed 
to  the  small  scale.  He  defends  a restrictive  iiolicy,  and 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  the  action  of  the  state  as  a 
guiding,  supervising,  and  regulating  power  in  the  indus- 
trial world.  But  he  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  sentiment 
of  hi.s  age  against  ecclesiastical  domination  and  other  inedi- 
leval  survivals.  AVe  can  but  very  briefly  notice  Komagnosi 
(d.  1835),  wlio,  by  his  contributions  to  periodical  literature, 
and  by  his  [lersonal  teaching,  greatly  influenced  the 
couree  of  economic  thought  in  Italy  ; Antonio  Scialoja 
{Pnncipii  d' Eronomia  Sodale,  1840;  and  Carmtia  e 
iiuverno,,  1853),  an  able  advocate  of  free  trade  (d.  1877) ; 
Luigi  Cibrario,  well  known  os  the  autlior  oi  Eamo?tn'a 
Politica  del  }aedio  t'l'o  (1839  ; 5th  ed.  18G1 ; French  trans. 
by  Burneaud,  1859),  which  is  in  fact  a view  of  the  whole 
social  system  of  tlmt  period  ; Girolamo  Boccardo  (b.  1829; 
Trattato  l^eonco-ja-atieo  dt  Economia  politica^  1853); 
the  Iji'illiant  controversialist  Francesco  Ferrara,  jn-ofessor 
at  Turin  from  1849  to  1858  (in  whose  school  mo.st  of  the 
present  Italian  teachers  of  the  science  were,  directly  or 
indirectly,  educated),  a partisan  of  the  laimte:  /atre  doc- 
trine in  its  most  extreme  form,  and  an  advocate  of  the 
l»eculiar  opinions  of  Carey  and  Bastiat  on  tlie  subject  of 
rent ; and,  lastly,  the  Neapolitan  minister  Ludovico  Biaii- 
chini  {Pnndpii  ddla  Sdenza  dd  Ren  Fivere  Fodale,  1845 
and  1855),  who  is  remarkable  as  having  followed  in  some 


I degree  an  historical  direction,  and  asserted  the  principle 
I of  relativity,  and  who  also  dwelt  on  the  relations  of 
I economics  with  morals,  by  a due  attention  to  which  the 
! Italian  economists  have,  indeed,  in  general  been  honourably 
distinguished. 

Fjxnn. — The  Health,  of  R'afions  was  tran.slated  intcJovel- 
, Spanish  by  Ortiz  in  1794.  It  may  perhaps  have  influenced  lano.s. 

Gas]>ar  de  Jovellauos,  who  in  1795  presented  to  the  council 
, of  Castile  and  jirinted  in  tlie  same  year  his  celebrated 
I Infoi'vie  de  la  Soctedid  Economxcn  de  Mtiddd  en  ejynditf//t 
^ de  Lt-y  A^Jraru^,^  which  was  a poM’erful  plea  for  reform, 
especially  in  taxation  and  tlie  laws  affecting  agriculture, 
including  those  relating  to  the  systems  of  entail  and  mort- 
main. An  English  version  of  this  memoir  is  given  in  the 
. translation  (1809)  of  Laborde's  Spain,  vol.  iv. 

Germany, — Eoscher  observes  that  Smith  did  not  at  first 
l»roduce  much  impression  in  Germany.^  He  dt>es  not  apjiear 
to  have  been  known  to  Frederick  the  Great;  he  certainly 
^ exercised  no  influence  on  him.  Nor  did  Joseph  H.  take 
I notice  of  liis  work.  And  of  the  minor  German  princes,  Karl 
Friedrich  of  Baden,  as  a physiocrat,  w ould  not  be  accessible 
to  hi.s  doctrines.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  generation  whose 
jirincipal  activity  belongs  to  the  first  decade  of  the  19th 
century.  The  Prussian  statesmen  who  were  grouped  round 
^ Stein  had  been  formed  as  economists  by  Smith,  as  hud  also 
Gentz,  intellectually  the  most  important  man  of  the 
Metternich  regime  in  Austria. 

The  first  German  cxjiositors  of  Smith  mIio  did  more  than  nierclv 
reproduce  liis  opinions  were  Christian  Jacob  Kraus  (1753-1807;, 

^ Georg  Sartorius  (1766-1828),  and  August  Fenlinand  Buder(1760- 
1*S10),  They  contributed  iiidepemlent  views  from  dillereiU  staud- 
loiuts,— tlie  first  from  that  ot  the  effect  of  Smith’s  doctrine  on 
j >ractical  gov»*ruimnt,  the  second  from  that  of  its  bearing  on 
listory,  the  third  from  tliat  of  its  relation  to  statistics.  Some- 
j \vliat  latter  came  Gottlieb  HufelanJ  (1760-1817),  Johann  Friedrich 
Eusebius  ^Loiz  (1771-1838),  and  Ludwig  Heinrich  von  Jakob 
(1759-1827),  who,  whilst  essentially  of  the  school  of  Smith,  aj»[*ly 
I themselves  to  u ivvisum  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the 
^ieiice.  These  authors  did  not  exert  anything  like  the  wide 
' influence  of  Say,  juirtly  on  account  of  the  le.ss  attractive  form  of 
I their  Mritings,  hut  chiefly  because  Germany  hail  not  then,  like 
I France,  a Kuroj»caii  audimice.  Julius  von ‘Sodeii  (1754-1831 ; is 
largely  founded  on  Smith,  whom,  however,  he  criticizes  with  undue 
I .severity,  esj»ecially  in  regard  to  his  form  and  arrangement  ; the 
Wealth  of  Fatioiis  he  describes  as  a scries  of  precious  fmgmeuts, 
and  censures  Smith  for  tlie  absence  of  a comjiivhensive  view  of  his 
whole  subject,  and  also  os  one-sidedly  English  in  his  tendencies. 

The  highe.st  form  of  tlie  Smithian  doctrine  in  Germany 
is  repre-sented  byfour  distinguLshed  nanie.'s: — Karl  Heinrich 
Eau  (1792-1870),  Friedrich  Nebenius  (1784-1657), 
Friedrich  Benedict  Wilhelm  Hermann  (1795-1868),  and 
Johann  Heinrich  von  Thunen  (1783-1850). 

Rau’s  characteristic  is  “erudite  ilioroiighness."  Hia  Lrhrbueh  Rau. 
(1826-32)  is  an  cncyclopjcdia  of  all  that  up  to  his  time  had  apjH-ared 
in  Germany  under  the  several  heads  of  J''oll:xirirt?uscha/tslchre, 
Vulksn'irthschaftspoUtde,  'd\\\tFinanz\rissciischuft,  His  book  is  rich 
in  statistical  obsen’utioiis,  and  i.«  particularly  instructive  on  the 
economic  effects  of  different  geogiupliical  conditions.  It  is  well 
adajited  for  tlie  teaching  of  jmhlic  servants  wliose  duties  ari*  coii- 
necte»l  with  economics,  and  it  has  in  fact  been  the  source  from 
which  the  German  ollicial  world  down  to  the  present  time  has 
derived  its  knowledge  of  the  science.  In  his  earlier  period  Rau 
had  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a reform  of  econonue  doctrine 
{Ansichtcn  dee  Volhfnrirth.'srhnft,  1821),  and  had  tended  towards 
ivlativity  and  the  liistorieal  method  ; but  be  aftenvards  conceived 
the  luistiikeii  notion  that  that  method  •‘only  looked  into  the  past 
without  studyiiigthe  means  of  imjiroviug  the  present,”  and  liccame 
himself  purely  jinictical  in  the  narrower  sense  of  that  word.  He 
has  the  merit  of  having  given  a separate  treatment  of  Vntenuhmer- 
yewinn,  or  wages  of  management.  The  Prussian  minister  Nebe-  Nehenms. 
iiius,  who  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  the  Zolb 
verein,  was  author  of  a liighly  esteeun*d  monograjdi  on  jiublic 
credit  (1820).  The  StaatswirUisdiaftliche  Vntcrsiichungen  (1832; 


* The  fiiwt  OeiTuau  version  of  the  U’ealth  of  Sat  ions  was  that  by 
Johaim  Friedrich  Schiller,  jmblished  1776-78.  The  second,  which  is 
the  first  good  one,  was  by  Christian  Gai^’e  (1794,  and  again  1799  and 
^ ISIO).  A recent  one  by  C.  W.  A^her  (1861)  Idghly  eouimeiided. 
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lormaun  do  not  form  a regular  system,  but  treat 
it  special  .subjects.  Hi.s  rare  tecfiiiological  know* 
great  advantage  in  dealing  with  some  economic 
viewed  the  principal  fundamental  idea.s  of  the 
thorouglmeFS  and  acuteness.  “His  strength,” 
■s  in  Ills  clear,  .sharp,  exhaustive  distinction  be- 
elcments  of  a complex  conception,  or  the  several 
•din  u complex  aet.”  For  keen  amdytical  power 
ren  compare  him  with  Kicanlo.  Hut  he  avoids 
iews  of  the  English  economist.  Thus  he  places 
hi  egoism  a.s  an  economic  motor,  regards  pri«*e 
y labour  only  but  as  a product  of  several  factoi's, 
ntemp1ute.s  the  eoiisuinption  of  tlie  labourer,  not 
it  of  ]»roduetion  to  the  capitalist,  but  as  the  main 
nuomies.  Von  Thiinen  is  known  jwincipally  by 
rk  entitled  De.r  IsolirU  Siaat  in  B>'zichung  auf 
)ul  ^'ttiionalukononiie  (1826;  2d  ed.,  1842).  In 
h is  a classic  in  the  political  economy  of  agricul* 
arc  union  of  exact  observation  with  creative 
h a view^  to  exhibit  the  natural  development  of 
igines  a state,  i.solated  from  the  re.st  of  the  world, 
i‘l  of  uniform  fertility,  without  navigable  rivers 
ingle  large  city  at  its  centre,  which  .supplies  it 
; and  receives  in  exchange  for  them  its  foiMb 
coeds  to  study  tlie  clfect  of  ilistaiice  from  this 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  several  concentric 
ose  the  territory.  The  method,  it  will  lie  seen, 

, but,  though  it  may  not  l»e  fniitful,  it  i.s  quite 
uithor  is  under  no  illusion  blinding  him  to  the 
pothetic  case.  The  supposition  is  iieccs.sary,  in 
to  separate  and  consider  apart  one  essential 
:iimely,  of  situation  with  rc.spect  to  the  market, 
on  (imperfectly  realized,  however)  to  institute 
ditferent  hypothcst‘s  in  relation  to  his  isolated 
>se  of  siniilurly  studying  other  conditions  which 
ml  in  combination  or  coiitlict.  The  objection  to 
i tbo  diificulty  of  the  return  fmin  the  abstract 
fai'ts  ; and  this  is  ]»r<ibably  an  insuperable  one 
d its  applications.  The  investigation,  however, 

V ••i>n«-lusion.s  a.s  to  the  conditions  of  the  succes* 
Ilf  land  economy.  The  hook  aliounds  in 
g to  agricuUmal  expenditure  and  iiiconie,  which 
><1  to  the  general  reader,  though  tliey  arc  eon- 

0 tlie  .speciali.st.  They  enibotly  the  resiilt.s  of 
rieiieo  of  the  author  ou  his  estate  of  Tellow 
hwvrin.  Von  Thiinen  wa.s  strongly  impressed 
a violent  rontlict  between  the  middle  class  ami 
uid  stiuUcd  earnestly  the  question  of  wages, 
if  the  first  to  regard,  not  merely  a.s  the  price  of 
Hir.  but  as  tlif  means  of  suKsistcnee  of  tlie  mas.s 

He  arrived  by  mathematical  reasonings  of  some 
-rtiulii  w'bieli  expresse.s  the  niiioiint  of  “natural 
here  a is  the  ncce.s.sarv  expenditure  of  the  labour*  r 

1 p is  the  protluet  of  his  labour.  T*>  this  formula 
ich  importance  that  he  directed  it  to  be  engraved 
nidies  that  wages  ought  to  rise  with  tlie  amount 
n«l  this  conclusion  led  him  to  cslalilisU  on  Ids 
mrtici|iation  by  the  lalxiurers  in  the  profits  of 
•oine  account  will  be  found  in  Mr  8o‘lh‘y  Taylor  s 

i/apUtd  anti  Lahnur  (1884).  Von  Thuneii 
itimi  than  he  has  received  in  England  ; both  as 
U*r  he  was  eminently  intere.sting  ami  original ; 
in  /!'  /•  IsoHrfe  Staat  and  lii.s  otlier  works  that 
uggestivc. 

(iiizes  what  he  calls  a OermanO'Ru.s.sian 
e)  school  of  political  economy,  rofire.seutcd 
einrieh  Storch  (17GG-1825).  Mercantilist  ' 
in  preached  liy  a native  (“  aiitochthonen 
PossoschkoiF,  in  the  time  of  Peter  the 
ideas  of  the  Smithian  system  w'ore  intro- 
a by  Christian  von  Sclildzer  (1774-1851) 
al  lectures  and  in  his  Antan(/sf/ninffe  </er  | 
. offt'v  die  L<hre  wm  X*itl<i)i<d'reiihthumn  , 
>torc‘h  was  in.structor  in  economic  science 
[leror  Nicholas  and  his  lirother  the  grand*  | 
td  the  substance  of  Ids  les.sons  to  them  is 
C*tur.^  ff  Eron<nnie  Pulitiifne  (1815).  The 
.s  treatise  into  Hussirfn  was  prevented  by  | 
Rail  published  a German  ver.sion  of  it, 

^ in  1819.  It  is  a work  of  a very  high  i 
The  eidthet  ‘‘  deutsch-russiseh  ’’  seems 
to  Storch ; as  Roseher  himself  savs,  he 


' foliow’s  mainly  English  and  P'rench  ^vriters — Say,  Sismondi, 
Turgot,  Beiitham,  Steuart,  and  Hume,  but^  above  all, 

; Adam  Smith.  His  personal  position  (and  the  same  is  true 
of  Schlozer)  led  him  to  consider  economic  doctrine.s  in  con- 
nexion with  a stage  of  culture  different  from  that  of  the 
Western  populations  amongst  which  they  had  been  formu- 
lated ; this  change  of  the  point  of  view  opened  the  door  to 
relativity,  and  Iielpe*!  to  prepare  the  historical  method. 
Storch'3  .study  of  the  economic  and  moral  effects  of  serfdom 
I is  regarded  as  especially  valuable.  The  general  subjects 
with  which  he  has  particularly  connected  Ids  name  are  (1) 
the  doctrine  of  immaterial  commodities  (or  elements  of 
national  prosperity),  such  as  health,  talent,  mondity,  and 
the  like;  (2)  the  question  of  “ productive^*  and  ‘‘unpro- 
ductive,” as  charactei's  of  labour  and  of  consumption,  ou 
which  he  disagreed  with  Smith  and  may  have  furnished 
indications  to  Dunoyer ; and  (3)  the  differences  between 
the  revenue  of  nations  and  that  of  individuals,  on  which  ho 
follows  Lauderdale  and  is  op]>osed  to  Say.  The  latter 
economist  having  pitldished  at  Paris  (1823)  a new  edition 
! of  Storcli’s  fours,  with  criticisms  sometimes  offensive  in 
tone,  he  published  l»y  way  of  reply  to  some  of  Say’s 
strictures  what  is  considered  his  ripest  and  scientifically 
most  important  work.  Considerations  sur  ta  naUire  du 
Revenu  National  (1824  ; translated  into  German  by  the 
author  liim.scif,  1825). 

A distinct  note  of  ojiposition  to  the  Smithian  econondcs 
was  sounded  in  Germany  by  two  writers,  who,  setting  out 
from  somewhat  different  ])oints  of  view,  animated  by 
: different  sentiments,  and  favouring  different  practical  sys- 
tems, yet,  so  far  as  their  criticisms  are  concerned,  arrive  at 
similar  conclusions  ; wc  mean  Adam  Miiller  and  Friedrich 
List. 

Adam  ^Miiller  (1779-182!))  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  MUlk-r. 
real  genius.  In  his  |)i  incipal  work  Ehmente  der  Staatskumt 
(1809),  and  his  other  writing.s,  he  represents  a movement  of 
economic  tliought  which  was  in  relation  with  the  (so-called) 
Romantic  literature  of  the  period.  The  reaction  against 
Smitldanism  of  whieli  he  was  tlie  corjqdiams  was  founded 
on  an  attachment  to  the  principles  and  social  .sy.stem  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  pns.sible  that  the  political  and  historical 
ideas  which  inspire  liim,  his  repugnance  to  contemiKirarv 
liberalism,  and  his  notions  of  regular  organic  development, 
especially  in  relation  to  hhigland,  were  in  some  degree 
imbibeil  from  Edmund  Burke,  whose  Rejfertions  on  the 
Revolution  in  Franee  hail  been  translated  into  German  by 
Friedrich  Gentz,  the  friend  and  teacher  of  Miiller.  The 
association  of  hi.s  criticisms  with  mediaeval  prepossession.^ 
ought  not  to  prevent  our  recognizing  the  elements  of  truth 
which  they  contain. 

He  jirotests  against  the  doctrine  of  Smith  and  against  modem 
poUtieul  economy  in  general  on  the  ground  that  it  presents  a 
mecdianical,  atoinistii',  and  purely  material  conception  of  society, 
that  it  reduces  to  nullity  nil  moral  forces  and  ignores  the  necessity 
of  a moral  ooh  r,  that  it  is  al  hoitom  no  more  than  a theory  of 
private  property  and  pri\ate  intcre.'^ts,  and  takes  no  account  of  the 
life  of  the  people  as  a whole  in  its  national  solidarity  and  liistorical 
continuity.  hNidnsive  attention,  he  complains,  is  devoted  to  the 
immethate  j>ro*Uiction  of  nbjccts  possessing  exchange  value  and  to  the 
transitory  existence  of  individuals  ; whilst  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  collective  production  for  future  generations,  to  intellectual  pro- 
*luct.s,  |H)\vers,  po.ssessioiis,  and  eiijoynuMits,  and  to  the  state  with 
its  higher  ta.sks  and  aims,  scarcely  a thought  is  given.  Tlie  truth 
is  that  nations  are  sjioeinlized  organisms  with  *listinet  primdples  of 
life,  having  definite  individualities  wlii«  li  determine  the  course  of 
their  historical  tlevcd'i]im--ut.  Each  is  tlirough  all  time  one  whole; 
and,  as  the  pra.sent  is  the  heir  of  the  past,  it  ought  to  keep  before 
it  constantly  the  permain  nt  good  of  tlie  eommunity  in  tbe  future. 

The  econonii*^  existence  of  a people  is  only  one  side  or  ])rovince  of 
its  entire  activity,  reipiiringto  he  kejit  in  harmony  with  the  higher 
ends  of  society;  and  the  proper  organ  to  (dfect  tliis  reconciliation 
is  the  state,  which,  inst--a*l  of  being  merely  an  apparatus  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  re]»rcseiits  tlie  totality  of  the  national 
life.  Tlie  division  of  labour,  Miiller  bolds,  is  imperfectly  developed 
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by  Smith,  who  makes  it  to  arise  out  of  a native  bent  for  truck  or  ' 
barter;  whilst  its  dependence  on  caidtal— on  the  labours  and 
accumulations  of  pa.st  generations— is  not  duly  emphasized,  nor  I 
is  the  necessary  counterpoise  and  completion  of  the  division  of  ' 
labour,  in  tho  principle  of  the  national  combination  of  lalwur, 
properly  brought  out.  Smith  recognizes  only  material,  not  i 
.spiritual,  cajiital  ; yet  the  latter,  represented  in  every  nation  by 
language,  as  the  former  by  money,  is  a rt^al  national  store  of  I 
experience,  wisdom,  good  sense,  and  moral  feeling,  transmitted 
with  increase  by  each  generation  to  its  successor,  and  enables  ' 
each  generation  to  jiroduee  iinmenselv  more  than  by  its  own 
unai«led  ]io\vers  it  could  pos.sibIy  do.  Again,  the  system  of  Smitli 
is  one-sidedly  Hritlsli  ; if  it  i.s  inuociinus  on  the  soil  of  England,  it 
is  because  in  her  society  the  tdd  foundations  on  which  the  spiritual 
and  Tiiatcrial  life  of  the  people  can  s*‘«‘urely  rest  are  preserved  in 
the  surviving  spirit  of  feudalism  aiul  the  inner  connexion  of  the 
whole  social  system— the  national  capital  of  laws,  manners,  re]iut*i- 
tion,  and  credit,  which  lias  been  handed  down  in  its  integrity  in 
conseipience  of  the  insular  jiosition  of  the  country.  For  the 
emit'  .ent  of  liiirojie  a quite  dilfcrent  system  is  nece.^sarv,  in  which,  ' 
in  place  of  the  sum  of  the  private  we.illh  of  imlividnal.s  bcim’^ 
viewed  as  the  prinmiy'  object,  the  real  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the 
production  of  natii.nal  jiower  shall  be  made  to  i»redominatc,  ami 
along  with  the  divkion  of  labour  its  national  union  and  concentra- 
tion—along  with  tlie  physical,  no  less  tlic  intellectual  and  moral, 
capital  shall  be  embraced.  In  these  leading  traits  of  Muller’s 
thought  there  is  inuch  which  foreshadows  tlie  more  natciit  fiirius  ' 
of  Gennan  economic  and  sociologii-al  s|H5cul:ition,  csi>ccialiy  those 
characteristic  of  the  “ Historical  ” school.  | 

Hist.  Another  element  of  oppo.sition  was  represented  by  * 
Friedrich  List  (1798-184G),  a man  of  great  intellectual  ; 
vigour  as  well  a.s  [iractical  energy,  and  notable  as  having 
powerfully  contributed  by  his  writing^  to  the  formation 
of  the  German  Zollverein.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
Das  Xationale  System  der  Roliiisehen  Oebjnomk  (1841; 
Gth  cd.,  1877).  Though  his  practical  conclusions  were 
different  from  MuIleFs,  he  was  largely  influenced  by  the 
general  mode  of  thinking  of  that  writer,  and  by  his  stric- 
tures on  the  doctrine  of  Smith.  Tt  was  particularly 
against  the  cosmopolitan  principle  in  tlie  modern  eco- 
nomical sy.stem  that  he  protested,  and  against  the  absolute 
doctrine  of  free  trade,  wliich  was  in  harmony  with  that 
princiiilc.  He  gave  prominence  to  tho  national  idea,  and 
insisted  on  the  special  requirements  of  each  nation  accord- 
ing to  its  circum-stances  and  especially  to  the  degree  of 
its  development. 

He  refiLses  to  Smith’s  system  the  title  of  the  imlustiial,  whi.  h 
lie  tliinks  more  appmpnatc  to  the  mercantile  system,  and  desiu- 
iiates  the  former  as  “the  exchange-value  svstem.”  He  denies 
the  iiarallehsm  a.s«‘rted  by  Smith  between  the  economic  conduct 
proper  to  an  individual  ami  to  a nation,  ami  hohls  that  the 
immiMliate  private  interest  of  the  .separate  members  of  the  com- 
miimty  will  not  lead  to  the  highest  good  of  the  whole.  The 
nation  IS  an  existence,  standing  between  tbe  individiml  and 
humamtv,  and  formed  into  a unity  by  its  language,  manners 
histoiicja  dcyelopment,  culture,  ami  constitution.  Tins  unity  is 
the  first  condition  of  the  security,  wellbeing,  progress,  and  civiliza- 
tioii  of  tlie  iiidivi.lual ; ami  private  economic  interests,  like  all 
others,  must  be  subordinated  to  the  maintenance,  completion,  ami 
stren^themiig  of  the  nationality.  The  nation  having  a continuous 
life,  Its  true  wealth  con.skts— and  this  i.s  List’s  fundamental 
doctriue-not  inthe  quantity  of  oxeli-mgc-values  whirii  it  posses-ses, 
but  in  the  full  and  many-.sided  development  of  its  productive 
liower.s.  Its  economic  education,  if  wc  may  so  siieak,  is  more 
important  tlian  the  immediate  pr.Hlm*tioii  of  values,  and  it  mav 
be  right  that  tlie  present  generation  should  sacrifice  its  ^ain 
ami  enjoyment  to  secure  the  strcngili  and  skill  of  the  future  In 
the  souml  and  normal  coiHitioii  *>l‘  a nation  which  has  attained 
economic  maturity,  the  three  productive  powcis  of  agricnltnrc 
mamifactmcs,  and  commerce  .should  lie  alike  develope*!.  Hut  the 
two  latter  faiqora  are  superior  in  impoi  t;ii»ce,  as  exerci.sing  a more 
cireetive  and  fruitful  intiueiice  on  the  whole  culture  of  the  nation 
^ Well  as  on  its  independence.  Navigation,  railwav.s,  all  hi«dicr 
technical  arts,  connect  themselves  sj>ecially  with  these  facUirs- 
whilst  in  a purely  agricultural  state  there  is  a tendeiiov  to  stag- 
nation, absence  of  enterpris**,  and  the  maintenance  of  nntioii.itSl 
prejudices.  Hut  for  tlie  growth  of  the  higlier  forms  of  imlu.stn’ 
all  countries  are  not  adiqited— only  those  of  the  temperate  zones 
whilst  tho  torrid  regions  have  a natural  monopolv  in  the  nro’ 
auction  of  certain  raw  materials;  ami  thus  bctwJen  these  two 
groups  of  countnes  a division  of  labour  and  confederation  of  iKiwers 
spontaneously  takes  place.  List  then  goes  on  to  explain  his  theory 
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of  the  stages  of  economic  devcloiunent  through  which  tin-  nation!: 
of  the  temperate  zone,  which  are  furnished  with  all  the  necessary 
conditions,  naturally  i»ass,  in  advancing  to  their  normal  eeonoiiiK 
state.  These  arc  (1)  pastoral  life,  (2)  agriculture,  (3)  agiicultun 
united  with  mannfuclnres ; whilst  in  the  final  stage  agriculture, 
manufactures,  ami  commerce  ore  combined.  The  econoniic  taic  of 
the  .state  is  to  bring  into  existence  through  legislative  ami  admini- 
strative action  the  condithius  nquireil  for  the*  piogr*-.--  of  tin 
nation  tlirough  these  stages.  Out  of  this  view  aii.ses  Listk 
sclieme  of  imhi.strial  jKiliiics.  Kveiv  nation,  ac**ordiiig  to  him, 
should  begin  with  free  trade,  stimulating  and  improving  its  agri- 
culture by  intercourse  with  imdier  and  more  cultivate*!  nations, 
inqjoiiing  foreign  manufactures  and  exi^irting  raw  jiro«huts. 
Mhen  it  is  economically  so  far  mlvanced  that  it  can  maimfacturo 
for  Itself,  then  a system  of  protection  .slioiild  be  eniidov*  *!  to  allow 
the  home  indu.stnes  to  devclo]»  ihtinselves  fully,  .uni  sive  them 
from  being  overjiowered  in  their  earlier  cllort.s  bv  ibo  c*mipeiiiion 
of  more  matured  foreign  indu.stries  in  the  home  market.  When 
the  national  industries  have  growm  strong  enough  no  huigcr  to 
drea«i  this  eompelition,  then  the  highest  stage  of  pmgixS?  has 
been  reaehe*! ; free  trade  shouM  again  become  the  ruhs^^and  tin- 
nation  he  ilius  thoroughly  ineorp**ratetl  with  the  universd  indus- 
trial union.  In  List’s  time,  ace<irJing  to  lii.s  view,  Spain.  I'ortugal, 
and  Naplc.s  were  |mrely  agiicnltural  eonntriis;  (Jeiinany  and  tln* 
t lilted  Stales  of  North  Ainerica  liad  arrive*l  at  the  siM  omi  stag*', 
tlicir  mamifactures  being  in  jirocess  of  ilevelopmcnt  ; Kniiiee  was 
near  tlie  boundar>'  of  the  third  or  highest  stage,  wliidi  England 
alone  had  reached.  For  England,  therefore,  as  well  as  for  the 
agrienltnral  countries  first-named,  free  trade  was  the  right  economic 
policy,  but  not  for  Germany  or  America.  What  a nation  h»ses  for 
a time  in  cxchaiig^j  values  during  the  protective  jK'ri.id  she  mucli 
more  than  gains  in  the  long  run  in  pnMluctive  power, — the  teiniior- 
ary  expenditure  being  strictly  analogon.s.  wlun  we  place  oui-selvis 
at  theiwint  of  view  of  the  life  of  the  nation,  to  the  of  lit. 
indu.strial  eilucatiou  of  the  iinlividual.  The  praeti*'fil  eoiicIn.‘'ion 
which  List  drew  for  his  own  country  was  that  she  n^edeil  for  her 
economic  jirogre.ss  an  exteixled  and  conveniently  bounded  territorv 
reaching  to  the  sea-coa.st  both  on  north  ami  south,  and  a vig*iroifs 
expansion  of  manufactures  and  eommeree,  ami  that  the  wav  t>* 
the  lattirlay  through  judicious  protec  tive  legidatioii  with  a customs 
union  comprising  all  German  laml.s,  ami  a (>eiinan  innrin>-  with  a 
Navigation  Act.  The  iiaiioiial  thrman  .spirit,  .striving  after  in- 
dei*emlence  and  power  through  union,  and  the  miiioiml  imlustry, 
awaking  from  its  lethargy  and  eager  to  recover  lost  gronml,  were 
favourable  to  the  success  of  List’s  lH>ok,  uml  it  ]«rodnce*l  a great 
sensiition.  He  ably  rejirescnted  the  temleiicies  ami  demands  of 
hri  time  in  his  own  country  ; his  work  liad  the  effect  of  fixing  the 
attention,  not  merely  of  the  spe*  illative  ami  ollicial  classes*,  but  of 
practical  men  generally,  on  qiic.-vtions  of  politi<*al  econoiuv;  and  be 
bad  witbont  doubt  an  important  influence  on  Gennan  nidustriul 
l^licy.  So  far  a.s  sidence  is  concerned,  tbe  emphasis  he  lahl  on 
the  relative  historical  study  of  stages  of  civilization  as  affecting 
economic  que.stions,  an*!  his  protest  against  absolute  formuHs,  bad 
a certain  value  ; and  the  prei>oiiderance  given  to  the  national 
development  over  the  immediate  gains  of  individuals  was  souml  in 
I principle  ; tliougli  his  doctrine  was,  lioth  on  its  publi.-  and  iirivate 
I side.s,  too  much  of  a mere  c}ireniuti.--ti'*,  aiul  leudcil  in  fact  to  w-t 
up  a new-  form  of  mercantilism,  rather  than  to  aid  tlic  contem- 
porary dibrt  towards  social  reform. 

Mo.st  of  the  writers  at  Iiome  or  abroad  hitherto  mentioned 
continued  tlie  traditions  of  the  school  of  Smith,  only 
developing  his  doctrine  in  iiarticular  direction.^  sometimes 
not  without  one-sidedness  or  exaggeration,  or  correcting 
minor  erreirs  into  which  lie  had  fallen,  or  .seeking  t*i  give 
to  the  exposition  of  hi.s  iirincipks  more  of  order  'and 
lucidity.  Some  a.s.sailed  the  abuse  of  ab.slracti*tn  by 
Smitli’s  successors,  objected  to  the  conclusions  of  Hicardo 
and  hi.s  followers  their  non-accordance  with  the  actual  facts 
I of  human  life,  or  protested  again.<;t  the  anti-s*K-iiiI  con- 
sequences which  seemed  to  rc.sult  from  the  iqiplii'ation 
of  the  (so-called)  orthodox  formula.^.  A few  challenged 
Smith’s  fundamental  idea.s,  and  insisted  on  the  neces.sity 
of  altering  the  basi.s  of  gcnenil  idiilosophy  on  which  hi.s 
economic.s  ultimately  re.st.  But,  notwithstanding  various 
premonitory  indications,  nothing  substantial,  at  Ica.-t 
nothing  effective,  was  done,  within  tlic  field  we  have  as  yi  t 
surveyed,  towards  the  estaldishment  of  a real]}'  new  order 
of  thinking,  or  new  mode  of  proceeding,  in  thi.s  branch  oi 
inqnir\.  Now,  however,  we  liave  to  describe  a great  ami 
growing  movement,  which  has  already  con.siderably  chang*  <l 
the  whole  character  of  the  .study  in  the  concept i. •m'' nf 
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li  promises  to  exercise  a still  more  [>otent 
future.  We  mean  the  rise  of  the  His- 
hich  we  regard  as  marking  the  third  epoch 
n’elopment  of  economic  science. 

THE  HISTORICAL  SCHOOL. 

movement  which  filled  the  ISth  century 
iword  on  the  economic  side  the  liberation 
rt  from  botli  feudal  survivals  and  Govern- 
But  in  all  the  aspects  of  that  movement, 
well  as  the  rest,  the  jirocess  of  demolition 
only  the  necessary  preliminary  condition 
tion,  toward.s  Avhich  western  Europe  was 
ling,  though  with  but  an  indistinct  con- 
'ecLse  nature.  Tlic  disorganization  of  the 
vhich  underlay  the  old  system  outran  tlie 
the  estciblishment  of  new  princiides  adc- 
guidance  in  the  future.  The  critical  phi- 
-d  wrought  the  disorganization  could  only 
xs  of  absolute  liberty,  but  was  powerless 
I.  And  hence  there  was  seen  throughout 
tie  French  explo.sion,  the  remarkable  spec- 
ious oscillation  between  the  tendency  to 
ideas  and  a vague  impulse  towards  a new 
ought  ami  life,  this  impulse  often  taking 
racter. 

:e  of  oscillation,  which  has  given  to  our 
vocal  and  transitional  aspect,  the  only 
.sin  the  foundation  of  a scientific  social 
lould  su])ply  a basis  for  tlie  gnidual  con-  ' 
on  on  human  questions.  The  foundation 
le  is  tlie  immortal  service  for  which  the 
to  Auguste  Comte. 

iatures  of  sociology,  as  he  conceived  it, 

15 : — (I)  it  is  evsseiitially  oHf  science,  in 
lents  of  a social  state  are  studied  in  their 
tual  actiou.s ; (2)  it  includes  a dynamical 
cal  theory  of  society ; (3)  it  thus  elimin- 
, substituting  for  an  imagined  fixity  the 
lerod  change;  (4)  its  principal  method, 
a not  excluded,  is  that  of  historical  com- 
s pervaded  by  moral  ideas,  by  notions  of 
opposed  to  the  individual  riglits  which 
^rollaries  from  the^««  naho'x ; and  (G)  in  j 
,‘tical  consequences  it  tends  to  the  realiza-  j 
;reat  ends  which  compose  “ the  popular 
it  aims  at  this  through  peaceful  means, 
.on  by  evolution.  The  several  character-  i 
umerated  are  not  independent ; they  may 
tally  connected  with  each  other.  Several 
must  now  bo  more  fully  described ; the 
us  before  the  clo.se  of  the  present  survey. 
y exposition  of  sociological  method  which 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  rhUo80}>hifi 
Comte  marks  out  the  broad  division 
tatics  and  social  dynamics — the  former 
i of  social  coexistence,  the  latter  those  of  , 
nt.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
leral  consensus  between  the  several  social  i 
dons,  which,  without  unduly  pressing  a 
vve  may  regard  as  resembling  that  which 
the  several  organs  and  functions  of  an  ^ 
’he  study  of  dynamical  is  different  from,  | 
ubordinaled  to,  that  of  statical  sociology, 
n fact  the  development  of  order,  just  as 
Dlution  in  biology  is  different  from,  and 
that  of  the  structures  and  functions 

in  1822  .sUtteil  liU  fiiiulamental  principles  in  an 
>rodiiced  in  Hu;  Ajipendix  to  his  VolUique  Positive. 


which  are  exhibited  by  evolution  as  they  exist  at  the 
several  points  of  an  ascending  .scale.  The  laws  of  social 
co-existence  and  movement  are  ns  much  subjects  for 
observation  as  the  corresponding  phenomena  in  the  life  of 
an  individual  organi.-ni.  For  the  .study  of  development 
in  jiarticular,  a modification  of  the  comparative  method 
1 familiar  to  biologist.^  will  be  the  apjiropriate  mode  of 
research.  The  several  successive  stages  of  society  will 
Iiave  to  be  systcmatienlly  coni}»ared,  in  order  to  discover 
their  laws  of  sequence,  and  to  determine  the  filiation  of 
their  characteristic  features. 

Though  we  must  take  care  that  both  in  our  .statical  and 
dynamical  studies  \se  do  not  ignore  or  contradict  the 
fundamental  jfroperties  of  human  nature,  the  project  of 
deducing  cither  sjiecies  of  laws  from  these  j>roj)erties 
independently  of  direct  observation  is  one  which  cannot 
be  realized.  Neither  tlie  general  .structure  of  human 
society  nor  the  march  of  its  development  could  be  so  2»rc- 
dicted.  This  is  especially  evident  with  respect  to  dynami- 
cal laws,  because,  in  the  passage  of  .society  from  one  phase 
to  another,  the  jireponderating  agency  is  tlic  accumulated 
influence  of  past  generations,  which  is  much  too  complex 
to  be  investigated  deductively — a conclusion  which  it  is 
important  to  keep  .steadily  before  us  now  that  some  of  the 
(so-called)  anthropologists  are  seeking  to  make  the  science 
of  .society  a mere  annex  and  derivative  of  biology.  Tlic 
principle.s  of  biology  unque.stionably  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  social  science,  but  the  latter  has,  and  must  always 
have,  a field  of  re.sem<-h  and  a method  of  inquiry  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  field  i.*-  history  in  the  largest  .sen.se,  includ- 
ing contemporary  fa<  t ; and  the  principal,  though  not 
exclusive,  method  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  process  of  socio- 
logical comparison  which  is  most  conveniently  called  the 
historical  method. 

These  general  principles  affect  tlic  economic  no  less  than 
other  branchc.s  of  social  speculation  ; and  with  re.spcct  to 
that  department  of  inquiry  they  lead  to  important  re.sult.s. 
They  .show  that  the  idea  of  forming  a true  theory  of  the 
economic  frame  and  working  of  society  apart  from  its 
other  sides  is  illu-sory.  Such  study  is  indeed  provisionally 
indispensable,  but  no  rational  theory  of  the  economic 
organs  and  functions  of  society  can  be  constructed  if  they 
are  considered  as  isolated  from  the  rest.  In  otlier  words, 
a separate  economic  science  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  im- 
possibility, as  representing  only  one  j)ortion  of  a complex 
organism,  all  whoso  ['arts  and  their  actions  are  in  a con- 
.stant  relation  of  correspondence  and  reciprocal  modifica- 
tion. Hence,  too,  it  will  follow  that,  whatever  useful 
indications  may  be  deiived  from  our  general  knowledge  of 
individual  human  nature,  the  economic  structure  of  society 
and  its  mode  of  development  cannot  be  deductively  fore- 
seen, but  must  be  a.scertained  by  direct  historical  inves- 
tigation. AVe  have  said  “its  mode  of  development”;  for 
it  is  obvious  that,  a.*<  of  every  social  element,  so  of  the 
economic  factor  in  liunian  affairs,  there  must  be  a dyna- 
mical doctrine,  a theory  of  the  successive  phases  of  the 
economic  condition  of  society ; yet  in  tlie  accepted  system.s 
this  was  a desideratum,  nothing  but  some  partial  and 
fragmentary  notions  on  thi.s  whole  side  of  the  subject 
being  yet  extant.  And,  further,  the  economic  strnctuni 
and  working  of  one  liistoric  stage  being  different  from 
those  of  another,  wo  must  abandon  the  idea  of  an  ab.solute 
system  possessing  universal  validity,  and  substitute  that 
of  a series  of  such  systems,  in  which,  however,  the  succes- 
sion is  not  at  all  arbitiary,  but  is  itself  regulated  by  law. 

Though  Comte’s  enterprise  was  a constructive  one,  his 
aim  being  the  foundation  of  a scientific  theory  of  society, 
lie  could  nut  avoid  criticizing  the  labour.s  of  those  who 
before  him  liad  treated  several  branches  of  social  im]iurv. 
Amongst  them  the  economists  were  necei^sarily  considered  ; 
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and  lie  urged  or  implied,  in  various  places  of  his  above- 
named  work,  as  well  as  of  his  Politique  Positiir^  objections 
to  their  general  ideas  and  methods  of  procedure  e.ssentially 
the  same  with  those  which  we  stated  in  speaking  of  Ricardo 
and  his  followers.  J.  S.  Mill  shows  himself  much  irritated 
by  these  comments,  and  remarks  on  them  as  showing  “ how 
extremely  superficial  M.  Comte”  (whom  he  yet  regards  as 
a thinker  quite  comparable  with  Descartes  and  Leibnitz) 
“ could  sometimes  be," — an  unfortunate  observation,  which 
ho  would  .scarcely  have  made  if  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
subsequent  march  of  European  thought,  and  the  large 
degree  in  which  the  main  points  of  Comte’s  criticism  have 
been  accepted  or  independently  reproduced. 

— The  second  manifestation  of  this  new  move- 
ment in  economic  science  was  the  ajqiearance  of  the 
German  historical  school.  The  views  of  this  school  do 
not  appear  to  have  arisen,  like  Comte’s  theory  of  sociologi- 
cal method,  out  of  general  philo.sophic  ideas;  they  seem 
rather  to  have  been  suggested  by  an  extension  to  tbe 
economic  field  of  the  conceptions  of  the  liistorical  school 
of  juri.'^prudence  of  which  Savigny  was  the  mo.st  eminent 
representative.  Tlie  juristic  sy.stem  is  not  a fixed  social 
phenomenon,  but  is  variable  from  one  stage  in  the  progress 
of  society  to  another — it  is  in  vital  relation  with  the  other 
coexistent  social  factors;  ami  what  i.s,  in  the  jural  sjpherc, 
adapted  to  one  period  of  development  is  often  unlit  for 
another.  Tliese  ideas  were  seen  to  be  applicable  to  the 
economic  system  also ; the  relative  point  of  view  was  thus 
reached,  and  tlie  absolute  attitude  was  found  to  be  un- 
tenable. Co.smopolitanlsm  in  theory,  or  the  as.sumption  of 
a sy.stem  equally  true  of  every  country,  ami  what  has  been 
called  perpetualism,  or  the  as.sumiition  of  a system  appli- 
cable to  every  social  stage,  were  alike  discredited.  And 
so  the  German  historical  school  appears  to  have  taken  its 
rise. 

Roscher.  Omitting  preparatory  indications  and  undeveloped  germs 
of  doctrine,  wc  must  trace  the  origin  of  the  school  to 
Wilhelm  Ro.scher.  Its  fundamental  principles  are  stated, 
though  with  some  he.sitation,  and  with  an  unfortunate  con- 
trast of  the  historical  with  tlio  “ plnlosophical”  method,* 
in  his  Gnindnsft  zu  Vorlmmgen  iiher  die  »Sfoai,'iirlrt/iJtrha/t 
nach  fjeschkhtHeher  Methode  (1843).  The  following  are 
the  leading  heads  insi.sted  on  in  the  preface  to  that  work. 

“The  historical  method  exhibits  itself  not  merely  in  the 
external  form  of  a treatment  of  phenomena  according  to 
their  chronological  .siicces.sion,  but  in  the  following  funda- 
mental ideas.  (1)  The  aim  is  to  rejiresent  what  nations 
have  thought,  willed,  and  discovered  in  the  economic  field, 
what  they  Iiave  striven  after  and  attained,  and  why  they 
have  attained  it.  (2)  A people  is  not  merely  tlie  mas,s  of 
individuals  now  living;  it  will  not  .suffice  to  observe  con- 
temporary facts.  (3)  Ail  the  peoples  of  whom  we  can 
learn  anything  must  be  studied  and  compared  from  the 
economic  i>'*int  of  view,  especially  the  ancient  jicoples, 
whose  development  lie.s  before  us  in  its  totality.  (4)  We 
must  not  simply  pmise  or  blame  economic  institutions; 
but  few  of  them  have  been  salutary  or  detrimental  to  all 
peoples  and  at  all  stages  of  culture  ; rather  it  is  a ])rincipal 
task  of  science  to  show  how  and  Avhy,  out  of  what  wa.s 
once  reasonable  and  beneficent,  the  unwise  and  inexpedient 
has  often  gradually  arisen.”  Of  the  principles  enunciated 
in  this  paraphrase  of  Uoschcr’s  words  a portion  of  the 
third  alone  seems  open  to  objection ; the  economy  of 
ancient  peoples  is  not  a more  important  subject  of  study 
than  that  of  the  moderns ; indeed  the  question  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  two  is  one  that  ought  not  to  be 

raised.  For  the  essential  condition  of  all  sound  sociolo'd- 

^ 

^ This  phraseology  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  controversy  on 
the  method  of  jurispriidetice  between  Thibaut  on  the  one  hand  and 
Savigny  and  Hugo  on  the  other. 


cal  inquiry  Is  the  comparative  consideration  of  the  entire 
series  of  the  most  complete  evolution  known  to  history — 
that,  namely,  of  the  group  of  nation.s  forming  what  is 
known  as  the  Occidental  Commonwealth,  or,  more  brieflj-, 

“the  West.”  The  reasons  for  choosing  this  .social  serie-s, 
and  for  provisionally  re.stricting  our  studies  almost  alto- 
gether to  it,  have  been  stated  with  unanswerable  force  by 
Comte  in  tlie  PhUonoplut;  J^ositive.  Greece  and  Rome  are, 
indeed,  elements  in  the  series  ; but  it  is  the  development  as 
a whole,  not  any  special  portion.s  of  it,  that  sociology  must 
keep  in  view  in  order  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  move- 
ment,— just  os,  in  the  study  of  biological  evolution,  no  one 
stage  of  an  organism  can  be  considered  as  of  preponder- 
ating importance,  the  entire  succession  of  change.s  being 
the  object  of  research.  Of  Koscher’s  further  eminent 
services  we  .shall  speak  hereafter ; he  is  now  mentioned 
only  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  new  school 

In  1848  liruno  Hildebrand  published  the  first  volume  HiMe- 
of  a work,  which,  though  he  lived  for  many  years  after  brand, 
(d.  1878),  he  never  continued,  entitled  Die  Niitiuwduko- 
nomic  der  Geqenwitrt  und  Znhtujt.  Hildebrand  wa.s  a 
thinker  of  a really  high  order ; it  may  be  doubted  whether 
amongst  German  economists  there  1ms  been  anv  endowed 
with  a more  profound  and  searching  intellect.  He  Is 
quite  free  from  the  wordinc.ss  and  obscurity  which  too 
often  characterize  German  writers,  and  traces  broad  out- 
lines with  a sure  and  i»ow'erful  hand.  His  book  contains 
a masterly  criticism  of  the  economic  systems  which  ]>re- 
ceded,  or  belonged  to,  his  time,  including  those  of  Smith, 
^liiller,  List,  and  the  socialists.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
us  at  present  mainly  from  the  general  position  he  takes 
up,  and  his  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  political 
economy.  The  object  of  Ins  work,  he  tells  us,  is  to  open 
a way  in  the  economic  domain  to  a thorough  liistorical 
direction  and  method,  and  to  transform  the  science  into 
a doctrine  of  the  laws  of  the  economic  development  of 
nations.  It  is  intcro.sting  to  observe  that  tlie  type  which 
he  sets  before  him  in  las  jirnjio.scil  reform  of  political 
economy  is  not  tliat  of  historical  jurisprucence,  but  of  the 
science  of  language  as  it  has  been  reconstructed  in  the 
present  century,  a selection  w'hich  indicates  the  comjiara- 
tive  method  as  the  one  which  he  considered  aj^jtropriate. 

In  both  sciences  we  have  the  presence  of  an  ordered  varia- 
tion in  time,  and  the  con.scqucnt  substitution  of  the 
relative  for  the  absolute. 

In  1853  appeared  the  work  of  Karl  Knies,  entitled  Die  Knies. 
Poiitisrhe  Oekonomie  t'om  Stomipunkte  der  ges<'hicktlirhen 
Methode.  This  is  an  elaborate  exposition  and  defence  of 
the  historical  method  in  its  aj>plication  to  economic 
science,  and  is  the  most  systematic  and  complete  manifesto 
of  the  new  school,  at  least  on  the  logical  side.  The 
fundamental  projiositions  arc  that  the  economic  constitu- 
tion of  society  at  any  ejtoch  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  contemporary  theoretic  concci>tion  of  economic 
science,  are  results  of  a definite  historical  develojmient ; 
that  they  arc  both  in  vital  connexion  with  the  whole 
social  organism  of  the  period,  having  grown  up  along  with 
it  and  under  the  same  condition.s  of  time,  jdace,  and 
nationality  ; that  the  economic  system  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  passing  through  a series  of  phases  correlative 
with  the  succe-ssive  stages  of  civilization,  and  can  at  no 
point  of  this  movement  be  considered  to  have  attained  an 
entirely  definitive  form  ; that  no  more  the  jiresent  tlian  any 
jjrevious  economic  organization  of  society  is  to  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  good  and  right,  but  only  a.s  a phase  in  a 
continuous  historical  evolution  ; and  that  in  like  manner 
the  now'  prevalent  economic  doctrine  is  not  to  be  viewed 
as  complete  and  final,  but  only  as  representing  a (‘ertain 
stage  in  the  unfolding  or  progressive  manifestation  of  the 
truth. 
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the  book  is  handled  with,  perhaps,  an 
expansion  and  detail.  The  author  ex- 
acity  as  well  ns  learning,  and  criticizes 

inconsistencies,  and  exaggerations  of 
r»ut  in  characterizing  and  vindicating 
:hod  he  has  added  nothing  to  Comte.  A 
his  treatise  wa.s  jmblished  in  18S3,  and 
s the  singular  confession  that,  when  he 
he  Philosupfiie  tlie  six  volumes 

[leared  from  1830  to  1812,  Avas  entirely 
and,  he  adds,  probably  to  all  German 
s is  not  to  the  credit  of  their  open- 
iterary  vigilance,  if  wc  remember  that 
in  correspondence  with  Comte  in  181J, 
gistic  notice  of  him  in  the  Lojfir  appeared 
I,  however,  Knies  at  a later  period 
s work,  he  was,  he  tells  us,  surprised  at 
many  anticipations  of,  or  *‘]»arullclisms” 
:>nclusions.  And  Avell  he  might ; for  all 
liable  in  his  methodology  is  to  be  found 
1 on  a larger  scale,  and  (lesigned  with  the 
Hiding  power  which  marks  thcff/i 

which  seem  to  be  open  to  criticism  in  the 
>me  fJerman  eeonomi'^is  of  the  historicul  school, 
ic  other  writers,  in  nmiutaiuing  tlic  prim-i[»U*  ol 
mic  tlieory,  a[*pcar  not  to  pre.serve  tlic  due 
.‘ulitr.  Thu  two  l‘»»nna  of  ubsoluti.sm  in  docuinc. 
id  what  Knies  calls  perpctnalism,  he  seems  t<* 

• same  footiij;;;  in  other  wonls,  he  con.sitlcrs  tin* 
varieties  of  local  circumstances  and  mitionalit y 

IS  as  liiat  of  ni*gle>:ting  diHcrcnous  in  tlie  stagi* 
miciit.  Ihit  tlii.s  i.s  certainly  nut  ho.  In  cvciy 
the  latter  is  much  the  graver  error,  vitiating 
it  is  fuiiml,  the  whole  of  our  inve.«itigations.  If 
r mistake  the  direction,  of  the  social  movement, 
e most  fundamental  jioiiit  of  all — a point,  too. 

I every  <piestion.  Ihit  the  variations  depending 
, as  alfcctiug  bodily  :.nd  mental  endowment,  or 
rnal  situation,  are  secondary  plicnomuiia  oidy: 
'Oiled  in  studying  tlie  gciicial  theory  of  social 
iikcn  into  account  aftcrwanls  when  we  come  to 
ications  in  the  cliaracter  of  the  development, 
iliar  conditions.  And,  thoiigli  the  jdiysical 

• is  a condition  which  is  likely  to  ofiurato  with 
nomic  iilienomena,  it  is  rather  on  the  teclini«  al 
ive  extension  of  the  several  br.mdie.s  of  industry 

II  on  the  social  conduct  of  cucli  bmncdi,  or  tin* 
dative  action  of  all,  wliich  latter  are  the  proper 
iries  of  tlie  economist. 

i of  the  school  apjiear,  in  their  anxiety  to  as.sert 
le  science,  to  full  into  the  error  of  denying 
;ctlier;  tliey  are  at  least  unwilling  to  siieak  of 
relation  to  the  economic  world.  From  a too 
ion  of  law  in  the  inorganic  sphere,  they  regnnl 
binding  them  to  the  notion  of  iixity  and  of  an 
of  praetical  economy,  lint,  if  wc  turn  our 
the  organic  .sciem-es,  wliich  arc  more  kindred  to 
SCO  tliat  the  term  “natural  law ” carries  with 
on.  As  We  have  more  than  once  indicated,  an- 
e idea  of  life  is  that  of  duvulo[iimM]t,  in  other 
change.”  Ami  tliat  such  a develojuuent  takes 
ition  and  working  of  society  in  all  its  elements 
innot  be  doubteil,  and  whitdi  tlu-so  writers 
{■•ally  as.sert.  That  there  e.tist  between  the 
ulH  sucli  relations  a.s  make  the  change  of  one 
determine  llte  change  of  anotlnT  is  equally 
lu  name  of  natural  laws  shouhl  be  denied  to 
oils  of  coexistence  ami  succu.s.siou  it  is  not  easy 
. being  universal,  admit  of  the  construction  of 
•f  economic  develo[uueiit  ; whilst  a ]»art  of  the 
•hool  tends  to  .sulistilute  for  hin  li  a theory  a men- 
at  national  economies,  iiitrodu'  ing  [ireiuaturely 
d out^the  action  of  special  territorial  or  ethno- 
iistead  of  reserving  this  as  the  ground  of  latui 
oncrete  cases,  of  the  primary  general  laws 
ty  of  the  uomiiion  human  evolulimi. 
itui-s  above  named,  Roseher,  Hihlehraiid,  and 
jii  of  the  Uennau  lastorical  seliool  of  political 
It  does  not  appear  that  Roseher  in  his  own 
has  been  imicli  under  the  influence  of  the 


method  which  he  lias  in  so  many  places  admirably  characterized. 
In  his  Sifsle?n  dcr  l^/Il'fnvirtltachuft  (vol.  i. , UnttuJInijni  dty 
XatioimlokonomiCy  18fi4,  15th  ed.  I8S0 ; vol.  ii.,  N.  0.  drs 
Ackci'baiu'Sj  IStio,  lOtli  e l.  1882  ; vol.  iii.  A’.  O,  dc$  Handds  und 
Gc\cvrbjlt.isfii:s^  8d  ed.,  1882)  the  dogmatic  and  the  historical  matter 
are  I'Jithur  juxtaposed  than  vitally  cumliined.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
most  usefully  applied  hi.s  vast  learning  to  special  historical  studies, 
in  redation  esjiecially  to  the  progress  of  the  science  itself.  His 
tiuatise  Vchcr  das  Vcrhallniss  dcr  Nationalokonirmie  zum  dassi- 
st'hcn  Altcrthume^  his  Z«r  Gmhkhle  der  Englischcn  I'ldksu'irth- 
schnffskhre  (Lcipsic,  1851-2),  and,  uIkja’c  all,  that  marvellous 
monumenl  of  erudition  and  indu.stry,  Ids  Gcschkhte  dcr  Xittmiak 
Ockonomik  in.  Ikutschlaud  (1874),  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
devoted  fifteen  yeais  of  sHidy,  are  among  the  most  viilnabh*  extant 
works  of  this  kind,  though  the  last  hy  its  aceiimulatiou  of  detail 
is  unlittcd  fur  general  study  outside  of  (Jermaiiy  itself.  Sevcial 
interesting  and  useful  ni'-Uiographs  are  collected  in  his  Ausichlcn 
drr  Volkswirthschoft  ro/U  gcschkhilichea  Standpunkte  (3d  ed., 
187S).  His  systematic  treatise,  too,  above  referred  to,  abounds 
in  liistorical  notices  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  sei’cial  doc- 
trines of  the  science.  Ibit  it  cannot  be  alleged  tiuit  he  has  done 
much  towards  the  transformation  of  political  economy  which  his 
earliest  labours  seemed  to  announce  ; ainl  (’o.s.sa  appears  to  be  riglit 
ill  saying  that  liis  dogmatic  work  has  not  eU'eoted  any  .substantial 
modilication  of  the  principles  of  Hermann  and  Rau. 

The  historical  mctliocl  has  exhibited  its  essential  features 
more  fully  in  tlie  luiuls  of  the  younger  generation  of 
scientific  economists  in  Germany,  amongst  whom  may  be 
reckoned  Liijo  Hreiitano,  Adolf  Held,  Erwin  Xas.^e,  Gustav 
Sehmoller,  H.  Kiisler,  Albert  Schiitile,  Haiis  A on  Scheel, 
(Histav  Schunberg,  :ind  Adolf  Wagner,  llusides  the 
general  principle  of  an  historical  treatment  of  the  science, 
tlie  leading  ideas  Avhiih  have  been  most  strongly  insisted 
on  by  this  school  are  the  folloAving.  1.  Tlie  necessity  of 
accentuating  the  monil  element  in  economic  study.  Tliis 
consideration  lias  bei  n urged  Avith  special  em[>hasis  by 
Scliinoller  in  his  Grxnufjnr^fen  (1875)  and  by  Schaffle  in 
Jiis  Das  t^csdlfn:h<tftrtdt>  Si/dc/H  dn-  mensrhluhtn 
(3il  ed.,  1873).  G.  Kries  (d.  1^58)  appears  also  to  lia\e 
handled  the  vsubject  \v«  11  in  a review  of  J.  S.  Mill.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  advanced  organs  of  the  school,  three 
principle.s  of  organization  are  at  work  in  practical  economy; 
and,  corresjionding  with  these,  there  are  three  different 
systems  or  spheres  of  activity.  Tlie  latter  are  (1)  ]»rivatc 
economy;  (2)  tlie  compulsory  jiublic  economy;  (3)  the 
“caritative s[diere.  In  the  first  alone  personal  interest 
]iredominates ; in  the  second  the  general  interest  of  the 
society  ; in  the  third  the  benevolent  imjmlses.  Even  in 
the  first,  hoAvever,  the  action  of  private  interest  cannot  be 
unlimited ; not  to  speak  here  of  the  intervention  of  the 
public  poAver,  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  the  fundamental 
principle  in  this  department  must  be  checked  and  controlled 
by  an  economic  morality,  which  can  never  be  left  out  of 
account  in  theory  any  more  than  in  practical  applications 
In  the  third  region  above-named,  moral  influences  are  of 
course  supreme,  II.  The  close  relation  which  necessarily 
exists  between  economics  and  jurisprudence.  This  has 
been  brought  out  by  L.  von  Stein  and  H.  Hosier,  but  is 
most  systematically  e.stablished  by  Wagner— Avho  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  German 
economists — especially  in  his  (iriindle*iunfj.,  iioav  forming 
part  of  tlie  Lthrhwh  der  poUimhen  Oekonomk  in  course 
of  publication  by  him  and  Professor  Nasse  jointly.  The 
doctrine  of  the./?^.?  naiurvcy  on  Avhich  the  physiocrats,  as  wc 
liavo  seen,  reared  their  economic  structure,  lias  lost  its 
hold  on  belief,  and  the  old  a priori  and  absolute  concep- 
tions of  personal  freedom  and  ]iroi)erty  have  given  Avay 
along  with  it  It  is  seen  that  the  economic  position  of  the 
individual,  in.stead  of  depending  merely  on  so-called  natural 
rights  or  even  on  his  natural  powers,  is  conditioned  by  the 
contemporary  juristic  system,  Avhich  is  itself  an  historical 
product.  The  above-named  coiiceptioms,  therefore,  half 
economic  half  juristic,  of  freedom  and  property  require  a 
fre.sli  examination.  It  is  principally  from  this  point  of 
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vieAv  that  Wagner  ajiproaches  economic  studies.  The 
point,  as  he  says,  on  Avhich  all  turns  is  the  old  (juestion  of 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  community.  Whoever 
with  the  older  juristic  and  political  philosoi»hy  and  national 
economy  places  the  individual  in  the  centre  comes  neces- 
sarily to  the  untenable  results  wliich,  in  the  economic 
Held,  the  pbysiocratic  and  Smithian  school  of  free  com- 
petition ha-s  set  up.  Wagner  on  the  contrary  investigates 
l»efore  anything  else,  the  condition.s  of  the  economic  life 
of  the  community,  and,  in  subordination  to  thi.s,  deter 
mines  the  sphere  of  the  economic  freetlom  of  the  individual. 
Ill,  A different  conception  of  the  funetion-s  of  the  state 
from  that  entertained  by  the  school  of  Smith.  The  latter 
school  has  in  general  followed  the  vicav  of  Housseau  and 
Kant  that  the  sole  office  of  the  state  is  the  protection  of  the 
members  of  tlie  communitA*  from  violence  and  fraud.  This 
doctrine,  Avhich  Avas  in  harmony  with  those  of  the./M^‘  nafiir^r 
and  the  social  contract,  was  temporarily  useful  for  the  demo- 
lition of  the  old  economic  sy,stem  Avith  its  complicated  ai»pa- 
ratus  of  fetters  ami  re.striclions.  Hut  it  coulil  not  stand 
again.st  a rational  hi.storical  criticism,  and  still  les.s  against 
the  groAving  practical  demaiid.s  of  mo»lern  civilization.  In 
fact,  the  abolition  of  tlie  iuqiolitic  and  di.scredited  system  of 
European  Governments,  by  bringing  to  tlie  surface  the  evils 
arising  from  nnlimitcd  competition,  irresistibly  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  [mblic  action  according  to  ncAv  and 
more  enlightened  method.s.  The  German  historical  school 
recognizes  the  .state  as  not  merelv  an  institution  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  but  a.s  the  organ  of  the  nation  for 
all  ends  which  t^aimot  be  adequately  effected  by  voluntary 
indwidual  effort.  WhencA'er  social  aims  can  be  attaineil 
only  or  most  advantageously  through  its  action,  that  action 
is  ju.stified.  The  cases  in  Avhieh  it  can  properly  interfere 
must  be  iletcrmincd  separately  on  their  oavu  merits  and  in 
relation  to  the  stage  of  national  dcveloinnent.  It  ought 
certainly  to  promote  intellectual  and  lesthetic  culture.  It 
ought  to  enforce  provisions  for  jniblic  health  and  regula- 
timis  for  the  projaT  conduct  of  jiroduction  and  trans]>ort. 
It  ought  to  jirotoct  the  Aveaker  members  of  .society,  espe- 
cially AvoinuMi,  diiMren,  the  aged,  and  the  destitute,  at  least 
in  the  al>sence  of  family  maintenance  and  guardianslii[u 
It  ought  to  secure  the  labourer  again.st  the  Avorst  conse- 
quences of  jiersomil  injury  not  due  to  his  OAvn  negligence,  to 
assist  through  legal  recognition  and  su]>ervi.sion  the  efforts 
of  the  Avorking  classes  for  joint  no  less  than  individual 
.self-help,  and  to  guarantee  tlie  safety  of  their  earnings, 
when  entrusted  to  its  care. 

A special  influence  Avhicli  has  Avorked  on  thi.s  more  recent 
group  is  that  of  theoretic  socialism  ; we  shall  .sec  hereafter 
that  socialism  as  a party  organization  has  also  affected 
their  practical  politic.s.  With  such  Avriters  as  Rt.  Simon, 
Fourier,  and  Proudhon,  Lassalle,  ^larx,  Juigels,  Alarlo, 
and  Rodl)ertu.s  (who,  iiotwith.standing  a recent  denial, 
.seems  rightly  dc.scribcd  a.s  a .socialist)  we  do  not  deal  in 
the  present  sketch  (see  Socialism)  ; but  wo  must  recognize 
them  as  having  poAvcrfully  .stimulated  the  younger  German 
economists  (in  the  .strict  .sense  of  this  last  word).  They 
have  even  mudifled  the  scientific  conclusions  of  the  latter, 
especially  through  criticism  of  the  so-called  orthodox  sy.stem. 
Schaillc  and  Wagner  may  be  especially  named  us  IiaA'ing 
given  a large  space  and  a re.spcctful  attention  to  their 
arguments.  In  particular,  the  important  consideration,  tt> 
wliich  Ave  haAC  already  referred,  that  the  economic  position 
Ilf  the  individual  depends  on  the  existing  legal  .system, 
and  notably  on  the  existing  organization  of  jtroperty,  Ava.s 
first  insisted  on  by  the  socialists.  They  liad  also  i)uintetl 
out  that  the  present  institutions  of  .society  in  relation  to 
property,  inheritance,  contract,  and  the  like  are  (to  use 
Lassalle’s  jdirase)  “ historical  categories  A\hicli  have 
changed,  and  are  sul'ject  to  further  change,’’  AvliiLst  in  the 


orthodox  economy  they  are  generally  assumed  a fixed 
order  of  things  on  the  basis  of  Avhich  the  individual  creates 
his  own  position.  J.  S.  Mill  called  attention  to  the  fact  of 
tlie  ilistribution  of  Avcalth  dejiending,  unlike  its  jiroduction. 
not  on  natural  law.s  alone,  but  on  the  ordinances  of  society, 
but  it  is  some  of  the  German  economists  of  the  younger 
liistorit'al  school  Avho  liave  mo.st  strongly  emphasized  this 
view.  To  rectify  and  comi'lete  tlie  conception,  hoAvever, 
AA'c  must  bear  in  mind  that  lho.se  ordinances  themselves  are 
not  arbitrarily  changeable,  but  are  conditioned  by  the  .stage 
of  general  .social  development. 

In  economic  jiolities  thc.se  Avriters  have  taken  up  a po.si- 
tion  between  the  German  free-trade  (or,  as  it  is  .sometime.- 
Avith  que.stionabie  ]iro]»riety  called,  the  Manchester)  party 
and  the  democratic  socialists.  The  latter  invoke  the  omni- 
potence of  the  state  to  transform  radically  and  immediately 
the  Avhole  economic  organization  of  society  in  the  interest  o\ 
the  I'roletariate.  The  free-traders  seek  to  minimize  statu 
action  for  any  end  except  that  of  maintaining  public  order, 
and  .securing  the  safety  and  freedom  of  the  individual.  The 
members  of  the  school  of  Avhich  Ave  arc  iioav  speaking, 
Avlien  intervening  in  the  discus.sion  of  practical  questions, 
have  occupied  an  intermediate  standpoint.  They  are  op- 
jio.scil  alike  to  .social  revolution  and  to  rigid  lai.<stz  faitr. 
MTiilst  rejecting  the  socialistic  programme,  they  call  for  the 
intervention  of  the  state,  in  accordance  Avith  the  theoretic 
principles  already  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating 
the  pressure  of  the  modern  industrial  .system  on  its  Aveaker 
members,  and  extending  in  greater  measure  to  the  working 
classes  the  benefits  of  advancing  civilization.  Rcliaffle  in 
hi.s  Cajdfafismus  und  Sfndali.^mus  (1870;  now  absorbed 
into  a larger  Avork),  AVagner  in  liis  Rede  iiher  du  sfjriak 
Fraf/e  (1S71),  and  Schimberg  in  his  Arhtiisdiufrr : tint 
Aut</abe  des  deuischen  Rvirhs  (1871)  advocated  this  policy 
in  relation  to  the  ([uestion  of  the  labourer.  The.se  expre- 
.sions  of  oiiinion,  AA’ith  Avhich  most  of  the  German  jirofessors 
of  political  economy  .symj«athized,  were  violently  as.saileil 
by  the  organs  of  the  free-trade  ]»arly,  who  found  in  them 

“a  new  form  of  socialism.”  Out  of  this  arose  a lively 

» 

controAcrsy  ; and,  the  nece.s.rity  of  a closer  union  and  a 
practical  political  organization  being  felt  amongst  tin- 
jiartisaris  of  the  new  direction,  a congrc.ss  Ava.s  held  at 
Eisenach  in  October  1872,  for  the  consideration  of  ‘‘the 
social  question.”  It  Avas  attended  by  almost  all  the 
]>rofcs.sors  of  economic  science  in  the  German  universities, 
by  representatives  of  the  several  political  parties,  by 
leaders  of  the  AA*orking  men,  and  by  some  of  the  large 
ca[)italists.  At  this  meeting  the  princijfle.s  above  explained 
Avere  formulated.  Those  avIio  ado|>ted  them  olitained  from 
their  o]»ponents  the  aiipellation  of  ‘‘  Katheder-Socialisten,” 
or  “socialist.s  of  the  (profe.ssorial)  chair,”  a nickname  in- 
vented by  H.  H.  Oppenheim,  and  Avhich  those  to  Avhom  it 
Avas  ajiplicd  were  not  unwilling  to  accept.  Since  1873  this 
group  has  been  united  in  the  *•  Veroin  fiir  ScH'ialpolitik,”  in 
Avhicli,  as  the  controversy  became  mitigated,  free-traders 
also  have  taken  part.  Witliin  the  Verein  a divi>ion  has 
shown  itself.  Tlie  left  wing  lias  favoured  a svstematic 
gradual  modification  of  the  laAv  of  property  in  such  a 
direction  as  would  tend  to  the  fullilmeiit  of  the  socialistic 
as]iirations,  .so  far  as  these  arc  legitimate,  Avhilst  the 
ni:ijmity  advocate  reform  through  state  action  on  the  basis 
fif  existing  jural  institutions.  Rcluiflle  goes  .so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  the  present  “capitalistic”  regime  Avill  be 
rtqilaced  by  a socialistic  organization  ; but,  like  J.  R.  31ill. 
he  adjourns  this  change  to  a more  or  less  remote  future, 
and  expects  it  as  the  result  of  a natural  development,  or 
proce.ss  of  “ .social  .selection  ; he  repudiates  any  immediate 

^ This  should  be  remembered  by  rea<lers  of  M.  Lcroy-Buaulieu's 
recent  A^oikon  Collectivism  (1S?4),  in  Avbi-  h he  treat>  Sehiilfle  as  the 
j*rinci|ul  theon-tio  rc]*rusfnt.ilive  of  that  lonii  of  socialism. 
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or  violent  rcvol  tion,  and  rejects  any  system  of  life  which 
would  set  up  ‘ abstract  ctpiality  ” against  the  claims  of 
individual  servi  e and  merit. 

The  further  he  investigations  of  the  German  historical 
school  have  bci  i carried,  in  the  .several  lines  of  iiniiiiry  it 
has  oi>eni‘d,  the  more  clearly  it  has  come  to  light  that  the 
one  thing  need  ul  is  not  merely  a reform  of  i)olitical 
economy,  but  i > fusion  in  a complete  science  of  society. 
This  is  the  view  long  since  insisted  on  by  Auguste  Comte  ; 
and  its  justues  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent.  The 
best  economist.'  of  (lermany  now  tend  strongly  in  this 
direction.  Sch;  lllc,  who  is  largely  under  the  intluence  of 
Comte  and  He  bert  Spencer,  has  actually  attempted  the 
enterprise  of  w dening  economic  into  social  studies,  in 
his  most  impor  ant  work,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
{>revious  public;  tions,  Uhh  vnt{  Lt  ften  dea  nocithn  Kovpers 
(1875-Vt<  : new  ed.,  1881),  he  proposes  to  give  a com[»re- 
hensive  ]»lan  of  an  anatomy,  pliysiology,  and  psychology 
of  human  soci  *ty.  He  considers  social  processes  as 
analogous  to  t io.se  of  organic  bodies ; and,  sound  and 
suggestive  as  t e idea  of  this  analogy,  already  used  by 
Comte,  undoub'  jdly  is,  he  carries  it,  perhaps,  to  nn  undue 
degree  of  detail  and  elaboration.  The  same  conception  is 
adopted  by  I*,  von  Lilienfehl  in  his  (itihtnkrn  iihn'  die 
fSoclfdH'Issenni'hn  ‘f  der  Znkunft  (l87»l-70).  A tendency  t*) 
the  fusion  of  ec  aomic  science  in  .socioh^gy  is  also  found  in 
x\dol[»h  Samter’ ' ^uzinl-hkn  (though  the  economic  aspect 
of  society  is  th  -re  .specially  studied)  and  in  Schmollcr's 
treati.se  inipt  (tnindfr<nfpn  dps  Jipchfa  vnd  fAr 

Volkvrirthxchnfi  h'hre 'y  and  the  neces.sity  of  sin*h  a trans- 
formation is  cue  getically  asserted  l<y  H.  von  Scheel  in  the 
preface  to  his  C ?rman  version  (1871))  of  an  lingli.sh  tract 
On  the  pn-APut  I ‘Attion  and  PntAppptA  id  Politv'id  Epimump. 

The  name  I caiistic,’’  which  has  sometimes  been  given 
to  the  historical  school,  especially  in  its  more  recent  form, 
ap[)ear.s  to  be  njudiciously  chosen.  It  is  intended  to 
mark  the  cont  ast  with  the  ‘•abstract’'  complexion  of 
the  ortho«lox  ec(  lomics.  But  the  error  of  tlicse  economics 
lie.s,  not  in  the  ise,  but  in  the  abuse  of  abstraction.  All 
science  implies  ib.straction,  seeking,  as  it  does,  for  unity 
in  variety ; the  pic.stion  in  every  branch  is  as  to  the  right 
con.stitntion  of  i he  abstract  theory  in  relation  to  tlie  con- 
crete facts.  X(  r i.s  the  new  school  ipiite  correctly  di.'^- 
tinguished  as  “ ndiictive.”  Heduction  doubtless  undulr 
lire[»onderates  i i the  investigations  of  the  older  econo- 
mists ; but  it  n list  be  remembered  that  it  is  a legitimate 
proces.s,  when  it  sets  out,  not  from  a j>riori  a.s.sumptions, 
but  from  prove  I generalizations.  And  the  appropriate 
method  of  econ  *mics,  as  of  all  sociology,  is  not  so  much 
induction  as  th  sjiecialized  form  of  induction  known  as 
comparison,  esj'  cially  the  comparative  study  of  ‘‘social 
series  ” (to  u.se  } (ills  phrase),  which  i.s  proi)crly  designated 
a.s  the  “ historic  d”  method.  If  the  denominations  here 
criticized  were  a lowed  to  prevail,  there  would  be  a danger 
of  the  school  ass  iming  an  iinscientilic  character.  It  might 
occu{>y  itself  to(  exclusively  with  statistical  impiiry,  and 
forget  in  the  de  ailed  examination  of  jiarticular  provinces 
of  economic  lift  the  necessity  of  large  i»hiIoso[)hic  ideas 
and  of  a sy.sten  itic  co-ordination  of  principles.  So  long 
as  economics  rei  ain  a separate  l>raneli  of  study,  ami  until 
they  are  absorbt  I into  sociology,  the  thinkers  who  follow 
the  new  directio  i will  do  wi.'^ely  in  retaining  their  original 
designation  of  tl  e historical  school. 

The  iiicmhers  of  the  hi*ton<‘al  sclioul  have  jirotluecMl  m.iiiy  valu- 
able woiks  h»*sith?s  vliioli  tlierc  lias  hoeu  m;casioii  to  mention 
above.  Amph*  nol  ce.s  nl’  their  eontribntions  to  the  several  brandies 
of  the  sdema*  (im  liulins:  its  a}»{ilh'atioTis)  will  be  found  disjuu’sed 
through  Wagner  iid  Nass«*'s  Ldtrhurh  and  the  comprdicnsivc 
Jlandbuch  edited  y S«*lionherg.  The  fullowing  list,  whidi  iloes 
not  pretend  to  ap{  -oadi  to  (•oiu[»hdem'.ss,  is  given  for  th*'  ]»nr{>o.se 
of  diiveting  the  sti  dent  to  a certain  mimhcr  of  books  which  ought 


not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  study  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
respectively  refer : — 

KdIcs,  />»>  Eisrubahtitn  vim  ihre  Duv  Teleoraph  (1857),  Ofld 

um!  Civiiit  (iMTS-Tfi-TD);  Xvr  Kritik  ilvt'  I.thre  rom  Arbeitstohn,  ISfll ; 

Sehmoller.  Xvr  fSeachielitc  dfr  Jfutufhni  Klpiufjnr^rlx  im  15>  Jahrh.^  1870;  Sclialfle, 
Thporif.  der  aunschlirAAtmhft  .ibsn/irt'rfuiftuiAAf  tluintesArm  des  SoctaHs- 

iinit(t>Th  «l..  1S7.H),  (7ru»tlndi2P  dtr  Elruf-rpotifik Na.sfic,  Afittelalttrliche 
in  Englumf,  ISjju ; areittuno.  On  the  JJiAtory  and  l>evelopTnfnt 
of  GititA,  prefixed  to  'I'oulniiii  .Smith’s  EngliAh  CUds  (1S7U),  Din  ArWiter^ldrn 
der  (ifijenwart  (IS71  -73),  IhxA  \ fhfitAvtphiiHnisA  nnmiiAA  dt-m  htuUgnx  Iterhl  (1877), 
Die  Arbritsrtrsictieruug  gemufA  der  hrvligm  SvirihsehaftAordnung  (1879),  Der 
Arbeit*refAiehrningAtifting  Hold  (Ikivii  1^11,  orcldentnlly  drowned  in  tlio 

l.;ike  of  'J'hnn  IS^O),  Die  KiakommtuAteuer  (1S73),  Jtie  detitiehe.  At'beiterpresse 
d-r  G<genitari  (iSTfi),  i>nzhtl,AnniA,  SiiziiCdemokraiiv,  uud  ^i>:Ui!politik  (1878), 
OnmdriAA  ftir  VortrAungtn  iWr  {'2\\  od.,  Is78);  Zitei  Dtirher 

zur  soeiaten  Gi'Aehiehte.  Engtunds  (po^tllurl)nuslv'  publiahiil,  1881);  \'on  Schrel 
(lK»ni  Die.  Thcorie  det  $oeialrn  Eragc  (l.s7l).  I'nsere  AtKia/-)>olilisrht  n 

Parteir'n  (1878).  ’J'o  lhe.se  may  be  adiled  L.  von  Stein,  Die  VenrallungAlehrei 
(l87iJ-7!0,  tehi'bueh  drr  EinaiizniAAoiAcimfl  (4lh  ed.,  Ia78).  E.  IiUlirin^  is  tho 
tihlest  of  the  fe^v  German  frrll  *uera  of  Carey;  we  ahul)  mention  tiis  history  here- 
after. To  the  Kus'ian-Oenni'n  hcliofil  Irolungx  tlie  work  of  T.  von  Uernhurdi, 
wliii'h  Is  writu-n  from  the  hiatorieal  j»oint  of  view,  Vtysuch  einer  KrUik  der 
Grtlnde  irelrhe  fiir  grosfes  vn<f  kleineA  O'rundeigenthum  ange/uhrt  teerdeji,  1848. 
Tlje  frfC-tradfi  school  of  (irrmany  is  ivcfi^nizeU  us  having  rendered  great 
practical  services  in  that  comitiy,  especially  by  Its  .Hysteinatie  warfare  against 
nnti*)imtcd  prlvllcces  and  resrilctions.  ColKlcn  fms  tarnished  the  model  of  its 
pniiiioal  ueibm,  wldlst,  on  tlio  side  of  tiieoiy,  it  is  Umndctl  chiefly  on  Say  and 
Hfi.stiiit.  The  members  (»f  this  sclmnl  wlmse  names  liuve  been  most  frequently 
beard  by  the  English  puidic  u c those  of  J.  I’llnce  Stnitli,  wlio  may  be  regaided 

its  liva*I ; H.  von  Treltschk* , author  of  Der  fittciaU'inus  und smne  (fbnuer,  l87-'5 
(diiToted  against  the  Katbeih’r-.S.iclalisten);  V.  Mdhmett,  who  has  advocated  flm 
pariicipaiion  of  workmen  in  pri'tits  (Die  Geirinnhethfitigung,  1878);  and  J.  11. 
.Sclmlrze-Uelitzsi'h,  well  know?i  ns  the  founder  r»f  the  UeiTnan  popular  bunks,  and 
a stremmus  supporter  of  the  system  of  “civ-oju-ration.”  The  socialist  writers, 
as  has  been  ulreo'iy  mentb)nc«l,  are  not  incimkd  in  the  present  hisloriciil  survey, 
nor  do  we  in  gerieral  notice  wi  it  lugs  of  the  ecommii^i.s  (pro|H*rly  .‘•o  called)  haAlng 
relation  to  tlie  history  of  aoeiali.sm  or  the  controversy  with  It. 

The  movement  which  created  this  school  in  Oeraiany, 
with  the  devclo[uiienl8  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  have 
without  doubt  given  to  that  country  at  the  present  time 
the  ju’iniacy  in  economic  studies.  German  intluence  has 
been  felt  in  the  modilication  of  opinion  in  other  countries 
— most  strongly,  perliaps,  in  Italy,  and  least  so  in  France. 
In  England  it  has  been  steadily  making  way,  thougli 
retarded  by  the  in.snlar  indilference  to  the  currents  of 
foreign  tliought  whirli  lias  eminently  marked  our  dominant 
school.  Alongside  of  the  intluence  thus  exerted,  a general 
distaste  for  the  ‘‘  orthodox  ” .system  has  been  spoiitaneou.sly 
growing,  partly  from  a suspicion  that  its  method  was 
unsound,  and  partly  Irom  a profound  dissatisfaction  with 
the  practice  it  insjared,  and  the  detected  hollowness  of  the 
“Manchester”  policy  of  mere  /aiAAe: jaire.  Hence  every- 
where a moilc  of  thinking  and  a species  of  research  have 
.shown  themselve.s,  and  come  into  favour,  which  are  in 
liarmony  with  the  systematic  conceptions  of  the  historical 
economi.sts.  Thus  a •lualism  has  established  it.self  in  the 
economic  world,  a younger  school  advancing  towards  pre- 
dominance, whilst  the  old  school  still  defends  its  position, 
though  its  adherents  tend  more  and  more  to  modify  their 
attitude  and  to  admit  the  value  of  the  new  lights. 

Jfidi/. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  very  little  i.s  known 
in  F]ugland  of  the  writings  of  the  recent  Italian  eco- 
nomists. Luigi  Cossa’s  (juida,  which  was  translated  at 
the  .suggestion  of  Jev*ms,  has  given  us  some  notion  of  the 
character  and  importance  of  their  labours.  The  urgency 
of  (piestions  of  tiiiance  in  Italy  since  its  political  renas- 
cence has  turned  their  researches  for  the  mo.st  j>art  into 
jiractical  channels,  and  they  have  produced  numerous 
monographs  on  statUtical  and  administrative  questions. 
But  they  have  also  d*‘alt  ably  with  the  general  doctrines 
of  tlie  science.  Cossa  pronounces  Angelo  ^les-sedaglia 
(b.  1S20),  ])rofessor  at  I’adua,  to  be  the  foremost  of  contem- 
porary Italian  economists;  he  has  written  on  public  loans 
(18")0)  and  on  pojmlation  (1858),  and  is  regarded  as  a 
master  of  the  subjects  of  money  and  credit.  His  pupil 
Fedele  Lam]>ertico  (b  l8.*lS)is  author  of  many  writings, 
among  whicli  the  m->st  sy.stematic  and  comi»letc  is  his 
Economia  dd  popolt  e dri/li  stad  (1874-1880).  Marco 
Minghetti,  distinguished  as  a minister,  is  author,  besides 
other  writings,  of  EpiHKmiia  pnliUivn  e U Aue.  attintnze  coUa 
monde  e aA  dirittn  (1850).  Luigi  Luzzati,  also  known  as 
an  able  administrator,  has  by  several  publications  sought 
to  prepare  the  way  for  reforms.  The  Sicilians  Vito  Cu.su- 


gave  on  the  wider  pliilo.snphic  stage  to  the  shallow  eclecti- 
cism of  Cousin.  The  tendency  to  the  historical  jioint  of 
view  has  ap|)eared  in  France,  as  elsewhere;  but  it  has 
shown  itself  not  so  much  in  modifying  general  doctrine  a.s 
in  leading  to  a. more  careful  study  of  the  economic  opinion.^ 
ami  institutions  of  the  i»ast. 

Much  useful  work  has  Won  d me  by  Frciiiliini  ii  (with  whom 
Bulgiuns  Tiuiy  here  he  associated)  in  the  hi.story  of  )*oIilical  i i’onoiuy, 
rcganlcd  cither  as  a Ijody  of  ilicory  or  an  a sy.-tem — or  si*rie.s  of 
systems— of  jiolky.  lJlyiu|iii's  liistory  (lSa7-yS)  is  nut,  imlciM, 
cnlitled  to  a very  high  rank,  hut  it  was  serviceable  n.sa  first  gcnciid 
draught.  That  of  Villcneuvc-Hargcniont  (1S39)  was  also  interest- 
ing and  useful,  a.s  j^rcsenting  the  Catholic  view  of  the  development 
and  tendeueies  of  tlio  stueiice.  C.  IVrin’s  Lrs  doctrinrs  (cotto7iu*jiirA 
dijmis  un  siede  (1880)  is  written  from  tlie  same  jioiiit  of  view.  A 
miinhcrof  valuable  moaogmplison  parti ‘ukr  stiUcatiicn  or  thinkers 
lias  also  been  jiroJuced  by  Frenobmen,— as,  for  example,  that  of  A. 
Bntbie,  on  'I’urgot  ( Turgot  I'hilostypke.,Ecfmarin8try  et  AdmiuiAfTotev 
1861);  of  I’icrre  Ohduent  on  Colbert  {IliAtoirc  dc  PolUrt  f t de  siai 
Adminialrfitivii,  2d.  cd.,  1875);  of  H.  liaudrilkrton  I’o<lin  ,J.  liiAin 
ctson  Temps;  Tahleaudrs  Thtoricspuliliipustt  des  IdtcsieutiomigucA 
<tu  IG'  siedc,  1853);  of  L.  de  Lavergiio  on  tlie  pliysim*rata  (Lis 
KrommiAtes  Ernnepis  du  18'  siiclf,  1870).  "Work.s,  loo,  of  ical  iin- 
jKirtance  have  been  produce*!  on  particular  nsjM.rlsof  the  industrial 
diivelopmcnt,  as  those  of  L*!*oiice  do  Lavergneon  the  rural  economy 
of  France  (1S57\  an*I  of  England,  Scotland,  ami  Ir  land  (1854). 
The  treatise  of  Simile  dc  Laveleye,  Ik  la  I'roprutc  ct  d<  -;,v  ft,nnt  s 
pnmiViiv.s  (1S74  ; Kng.  trans.  by  O.  K Marriott,  1878),  is '■jK.ciallv 


izmg  our  time.  There  also  the  two  schools — the  old  or 
.so-called  orthodox  and  the  new  or  historical— with  their 
respective  modified  forms,  are  found  face  to  face.  Cossa 
tells  us  that  the  instructors  of  the  younger  economi.sts 
in  northern  Italy  were  jmblicly  denounced  in  1874  as 
Germanist.s,  socialists,  and  corrupter.*^  of  the  Italian  youth. 
In  reply  to  this  charge  Luzzati,  Lanijicrtico,  and  Scialoja 
convoked  in  Milan  the  first  congress  of  economists  (1875) 
with  the  object  of  proclaiming  tlieir  resistance  to  the 
idea  which  was  sought  to  he  imposed  on  them  “that  the 
science  wa.s  born  and  died  with  Adam  .Smitli  and  his  com- 
mentators.” M.  de  Laveleye’s  interesting  J^dires  d'  ludir 
(1878-79)  throw  light  on  the  state  of  economic  studies  in 
that  country  in  still  more  recent  years.  Minghetti,  pre- 
siding at  the  bampict  at  which  M.  de  J^vcleye  was 
entertained  by  his  Italian  bretliren,  sj.oke  of  the  “two 
tendencies”  whioii  had  manifested  thcm.selves,  ami  implied 
Iiis  own  inclination  to  the  new  views.  Carlo  Ferraris,  a 
pupil  of  AVaguer,  follows  the  same  direction.  Formal 
expositions  and  defences  of  the  historical  method  have 
been  produced  by  Schiattarclla  (DA  nipUtdo  in  Economiu 
Soriahy  1875)  and  Cognetti  de  >Iartiis  (I)Ala  afthieji-e  int 
PEconoinia  Socia/e  e la  (''Von*/,  1865).  A large  measure 
of  acceptance  has  also  been  given  to  the  historical  method 
in  learned  and  judicious  monograjths  by  lUcca  Salerno 
(see  especially  his  essay  Del  metudo  in  Econ.  Pol.,  1878). 
Luzzati  and  Forti  for  some  time  edited  a jicnodical,  the 
lliomale  derjH  Econoniisiiy  wliicli  was  the  organ  of  the 
new  school,  but  wliich,  we  gather  from  CVssa,  has  cca.scd 
to  appear.  Cossa  himself,  whilst  refusing  his  adhe.sion  to 
this  school  on  the  gronnd  that  it  reduces  jioUtical  econoinv 
to  a mere  narrative  of  facts, — an  observation  whicli,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  betrays  an  entire  nilsconce[ttum 
of  its  true  [trinciplcs, — admits  that  it  ha.s  been  most  useful 
in  several  ways,  and  especially  as  having  given  the  signal 
for  a .salutary,  though,  as  lie  tliinks,  an  excessive,  reaction 
against  the  doctrinaire  exaggerations  of  the  older  theorists. 

/V<T«-cc.— In  France  the  hi.storical  school  hits  not  made 
.so  strong  an  impression,- -partly,  no  doubt,  because  the 
extreme  doctrines  of  the  Bicaniian  system  never  obtained 
much  hold  there.  It  was  by  his  recognition  of  its  freedom 
from  those  exaggerations  that  .levoms  wa.s  led  to  declare 
that  “the  truth  is  with  the  I'rencli  .scliool,”  whilst  lie  j*ro- 
nounceJ  our  English  oconoinists  to  have  been  “ living  in 
a fools  paradi.se.”  National  prejudice  may  also  have  con- 
tributed to  the  result  referred  to,  the  ordinary  Frenchman 
being  at  present  disposed  to  ask  whetlier  any  good  tiling 
can  come  out  of  Germany.  But.  as  we  have  shown,  the 
philosophic  doctrine.s  on  which  tlie  whole  proceeding  r.f  the 
lustorical  school  is  founded  wore  first  enunciated  by  a 
great  French  thinker,  to  whose  splendid  services  mo.st 
of  hi.s  fellow-countrymen  are  singularly  dead.  IVrhap.s 
another  determining  cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in  ofiiidal 
intluences,  wliich  in  France,  by  their  action  on  the  liigher 
education,  impede  the  free  movement  of  independent  con 


{'Economic  Poliiigto\  18s:i)  lo  separate  hiuist-lt'  from  tlie  best 
members  of  tli.at  .s--bool,  ami  to  fall  into  j«>silivc  error,  vb<*n  bo 
reluses  to  economies  the  character  of  a (rue  hcience  (ur  il*']>aitnifat 
of  a science)  an  disiingiiisluMl  from  an  nrr,  an*l  denies  the  rxist*  Tice 
of  economic  laws  or  temlencics  independent  of  imlivithml  wills. 
Smdi  a denial  seems  to  involve  tliat  of  social  laws  generally,  «hl  h 
is  a .singularly  retrugra'le  attitmle  for  a thinker  of  our  time  to  take 
U]q  ami  one  wldi  li  eanm*t  he  excused  since  the  anj>caraiice  of  the 
Pliihtaopinc  PoAiliiY.  The  use  of  tlie  mct.iphysical  jilirn-'e  “inaa-.i* 
.sarv  laws"  obscures  the  que.stion  ; it  sulliAs  to  speak  of  laws 
whiidi  <lo  in  laet  prevail.  51.  ilc  Laveleyc  relies  on  morals  as 
supplying  a pandlel  case,  where  wo  *leal,  not  with  nalural  laws,  but 
with  “imperative  jirescriptioiis,"  as  if  these  pre.seriptions  di«l  not 
imply,  as  their  basis,  observed  coexistences  and  sequences,  and  ns 
if  iln  re  were  no  such  tiling  as  moral  evolution.  He  seems  to  bo  an 
far  from  the  right  point  of  view  in  one  diniction  as  liis  opjvonents 
of  the  oM  school  in  another.  All  that  his  arguments  liave  really 
any  tendency  to  prove  is  the  pmjiositioii,  undoubtedly  a true  one, 
tliat  ecomnnic  facts  cannot  he  explained  by  a theory  which  leaves 
out  of  account  the  other  social  n.«perts,  and  therefore  iliat  our 
studies  ami  expi'sitions  of  ecniiomic  ]*heuomeun  must  he  kept  in 
elose  relation  with  the  conclusions  of  the  larger  .science  of  society. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  notice  in  a gciiend  wav  some  <*f  the 
ex[»**sitnry  treatises  of  which  there  ha.s  bccu  an  alim'j.st  cuiilimious 
series  from  the  time  of  Say  downwai<ls,  or  indceil  from  the  d.it**  of 
tJermaiu  Hariiier's  Ah'cgc  des  Princijics  de  V Economic  Politique 
(1796).  That  of  Destutt  dc  Tra*  y fonus  a }»ortion  of  liis  Khments 
d'idtologic  (1823).  Dioz  brought  out  es[K;eial!y  the  ndatioiis  of 
ec»»uomics  to  morals  ami  of  wealth  to  human  linpjdtiess  K^Ecwowi' 
1S29).  Pcllei'rinn  K.wsi.^nii  Italian.  fi»micd,  liowevir. 
ns  .an  economist  by  suidi«  s in  Switz*  iland,  profe.ssing  Uic  s*‘ien- •• 
in  Paris,  ami  writing  in  Frem  Ii  (r*>«rs  d'Economo  Politique. 
1838-54). — gave  in  elas.de  form  an  exposition  of  the  doctiimsof 
Say,  Maltlius,  ami  llieardo.  5Iie}u  l C*lievulierUS06-lS79\  s|*ocinilv 
known  in  Eiiglaml  by  bis  tra*-t,  translated  by  C<»bden.  on  tlie  fall  i;i 
the  value  of  gold  {Ln  Painse  d'itr.  1858).  gives  in  bis  Cuurs  if  Eco- 
nomic Politique  (1.S45-.50)  parlii'ularly  valuable  matter  on  the  m*>t 
recent  imlustrial  jdienonu  na,  ami  on  mom  v and  the  production  of 
tlie-  precious  nictais.  Henri  l;audril!arl,  mitliur  of  Ds  Pupjxjrh  dc 
la  Monde  ct  de  VKcommic  Politique  (1860,  2d  e l,,  lS8:)k  and  of 
Ilisloirc  dit  Xnj*/ (1 S7S),  publisln-il  in  1857  a Manuel  irEcnuontic 
Politique  (3d  i?d,,  1872!,  which  (’ossa  calls  an  “n*lndralde  conipt-ii- 
ilium."  .Joseph  Oarnier(  TraiUdeVKeonomU Politique,  1 S60. Stb cd., 
18S0)insome  resjx'cls  follows  l>unoyer.  J,  ii.  (-’oureclIo  Scneuil’ 
tlie  translatorof  J.  S.  Jlill,  whom  Prof.  F.  A.  Walker  calls  ‘•perh; ) s 
the  ablest  economist  writing  in  the  French  languagir  since  .T,  Ik 
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■ U th€oriqn<  ct  pratique  des  i>p&ations  dc  Bnnqur 
(drrprisc^i  IndustrirUrs  (1S56),  wrote  a Traiti 
que  (1858-a^\  which  is  held  in  much  esteem, 
se,  Ant«>iiie  Itlliso  Clunhuliez  (d.  1869)  was  author 
ounces  to  be  the  In'st  treatise  on  the  science  in 
Ci/Vtfcw  dc  ia  Scidux  £conomique^  1862).  b 
d' Er  nwniicrolitiquc (1874-77),  and  Th^orir 
• Jtichrs.'ic  iiiKHffe  (1888),  has  followed  tlie  ex- 
i attempting  a mathematical  treatment  of  tlic 

-■rificing  the  strict  chronological  order  of 
economics  to  deeper  considerations,  wc 
Ken  of  Cairnes,  describing  him  as  the  last 
writer  who  was  an  adherent  of  the  old 
'imple.  lioth  in  method  and  doctrine  ho 
dicardian;  though  i>rofessing  and  really 
respect  for  Mill,  he  was  dis[»08cd  to  go 
attach  himself  rather  to  their  common 
gwick  is  doubtless  right  in  believing  that 
nn'fdtA'  did  much  to  shake  “ the  unique 
diir.s  exposition  had  enjoyed  for  nearly 
1,”  and  in  tliis,  as  in  some  other  ways, 
ve  been  a dissolving  force,  and  tended 
hauge  ; but,  if  he  exercised  this  influence, 
iciou.sly  and  involuntarily.  Many  intlu- 
.'cr,  for  some  time  been  silently  sapping 
of  the  old  system.  The  students  of 
that  it.s  method  was  an  erroneous  one. 
;al  teaching  of  Carlyle  had  disgustetl  tlie 
he  low  maxim.s  of  the  Manchester  school, 
merely  ]*rutested  again.st  tlic  egoistic  spirit 
doctrine,  but  had  pointed  to  some  of  it.s 
as  a scientifle  theory.^  It  began  to  be 
warmest  juirli.sans  sometimes  admitted, 
all  the  work,  mainly  a destructive  one,  of 
.ipable.  Cairnes  himself  declared  tliat, 
ited  people  believed  it  doomed  to  sterility 
MIC  energetic  minds  thought  it  likely  to 
■jtriiction  in  the  way  of  useful  reform, 
who  Imd  in  earlier  life  been  a thorough 
to  think  that  political  economy,  as  it  had 
ty  her  contemporaries,  was,  .strictly  speak- 
it  all,  and  must  undergo  such  c.ssentiul 
ire  generations  would  owe  little  to  it 
lishment  of  the  existence  of  general  law.> 
iMit  of  human  aflairs.  The  instinctive 
e working  elas.ses  liad  continued,  in  spite 
heir  su[»eriors  to  recommend  its  le.ssoii.s 
which  were  perhaps  not  unfrequently 
ty  class  interest  than  by  public  spirit, 
us  boded  impending  change,  but  they 
er  in  general  literature  and  in  the  atmo- 
ojunioii  than  within  the  economic  circle, 
line  known  that  a great  movement  had 
ecially  in  Germany,  on  new  and  more 
English  economists  themselves  began  to 
.‘ssity  of  a reform  and  even  to  further  its 
ncii»al  agencies  of  this  kind,  in  marshal- 
a renovation  of  the  science,  have  been 
, Le.slie,  and  Jevons, — the  first  limiting 
dominant  system,  while  .seeking  to  con- 
luiiTower  bounds;  the  second  directly 
settin'.r  up  the  new  method  as  tlie  rival 
;essor  of  the  old  ; and  the  third  acknow* 
ipse  of  the  hitherto  reigning  dynasty, 
iccessity  of  an  altered  regime,  and  admit 
claimant  as  joint  possessor  in  the  future. 
I too,  the  dualism  which  exists  on  the 
ecu  established ; and  there  is  reason  to 


* The  n'Mi.-irkriMe  hook  Mon*'y  and  Morals,  by  John  Lalor,  185*2, 
■was  written  partly  n«Ur  the  inthieiice  of  Carlyle.  'Iliere  is  a jjouil 
liioniJgraph  culillcJ,  fohu  ItusKm,  ICconvuiUt,  by  P.  Ge(Mt“j,  1S84. 


expect  that  here  more  speedily  and  decisively  than  in 
France  or  Italy  the  historical  school  will  displace  its 
antagonist.  It  is  certainly  in  England  next  after  (Jerniany 
that  the  preaching  of  the  new  views  has  been  nio.st 
vigorously  and  etfecti\ely  begun. 

Walter  Bagehot  (18’26-1877)  was  author  of  an  excellent  Cagehot, 
work  on  the  English  money  market  and  the  circumstances 
which  have  determimd  its  peculiar  character  {Ltnabanl 
Street,  1873;  7th  ed..  1878),  and  of  several  monographs 
on  particular  monetary  questions,  which  his  practical  ex- 
perience, combined  with  his  scientific  habits  of  thought, 
eminently  fitted  him  to  handle.  On  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  economics  he  wrote  some  highly  important  essays 
collected  in  Economic  Studies  (edited  by  li.  H.  Hutton, 

1880),  the  object  of  which  wa.s  to  show  that  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  jiolitical  economy — the  system  of  Ricardo 
and  J.  8.  !Mill — re.sted  on  certain  fundamental  assump- 
tions, which,  instead  of  being  universally  true  in  fact, 
were  only  realized  vitliin  very  narrow  limits  of  time 
and  space.  Imstead  of  being  applicable  to  all  states  of 
society,  it  holds  only  in  relation  to  those  in  which  com- 
merce has  largely  dev>  loj>ed,  and  where  it  has  taken  the 
form  of  develo[mient,  or  something  like  the  form,  which  it 
lias  taken  in  England.”  It  is  the  science  of  business 
.such  as  business  is  in  large  and  trading  communities— an 
analysis  of  the  great  commerce  by  which  England  has 
become  rich.”  But  more  tlian  this  it  is  not;  it  will  not 
explain  the  economic  life  of  earlier  times,  nor  even  of 
other  communities  in  our  own  time ; and  for  tlie  latter 
reason  it  has  remained  insular  ; it  has  never  been  fully 
accepted  in  other  countries  as  it  has  been  at  homo.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a sort  of  ready  reckoner,  enabling  us  to  calculate 
roughly  what  will  happen  under  given  conditions  in 
Lombard  Street,  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  the  great 
markets  of  the  world.  It  is  a “ctmvenient  series  of 
deductions  from  assumed  axioms  which  are  never  quite 
true,  which  in  many  times  and  countries  would  be  utterly 
untrue,  but  which  are  suflicieiiliy  near  to  the  principal 
conditions  of  the  modern  ” English  “ world  to  make  it  use- 
ful to  consider  them  by  themselve.s.” 

Mill  and  Cairnes  liad  already  shown  that  the  science 
they  taught  was  a hypothetic  one,  in  the  sense  that  it 
dealt  not  with  real  but  with  imaginary  men — “economic 
men  ” who  were  conceived  as  simply  “ money-making 
animals."  But  Bagehot  went  further:  he  showed  what 
tho.se  writers,  though  tliey  may  have  indicated,  had  not 
clearly  brought  out,-  that  the  world  in  which  these  men 
were  siqiposed  to  act  is  also  “a  very  limited  and  jieculiar 
world.”  MTiat  marks  off  this  special  world,  he  tells  us,  is 
tlie  promptness  of  transfer  of  caiiital  and  labour  from  one 
enq)Ioyment  to  another,  as  determined  by  differences  in 
the  remuneration  of  those  several  employments — apromjtt- 
ness,  about  the  actual  I'xistence  ofwhicli  in  the  contempor- 
ary English  world  he  fluctuates  a good  deal,  but  which  on 
the  whole  he  recognizes  as  substantially  realized. 

Bagehot  described  himself  as  “the  last  man  of  the  ante- 
Mill  period,”  having  learned  his  economics  from  Ricardo; 
and  the  latter  writer  he  appears  to  have  to  the  end  greatly 
over-estimated.  But  he  lived  long  enough  to  gain  some 
knowledge  of  the  hisrorical  method,  and  with  it  he  Lad 
“no  quarrel,  but  rather  miicli  sympathy.”  “Rightly 
conceived,”  he  said,  “ it  is  no  rival  to  the  abstract  method 
rightly  conceived.”  AVe  will  not  .stop  to  criticize  a second 
time  tlie  term  " ab.^itrnct  method  ” here  applied  to  that  of 
tho  old  school,  or  to  insist  on  the  truth  that  all  science  is 
necessarily  abstract,  tlie  only  question  that  can  arise  being 
as  to  the  just  degree  of  abstraction,  or,  in  general,  as  to  the 
ri'^ht  constitution  of  the  relation  between  the  akstract  and 

- Jones,  whose  writings  were  agi'iirently  unknow'n  to  Bagehot,  had, 

wc  have  seen,  in  some  d'*grt‘e  anticipated  him  in  this  exposition. 
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the  concrete.  It  is  more  apposite  to  remark  that  Bagehot ‘s 
view  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  methods  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  most  “ orthodox  " economists.  They 
commonly  treat  the  historical  method  with  a sort  of 
patronizing  toleration  as  affording  useful  cxenqdiflcations 
or  illustrations  of  their  theorems.  But,  according  to  him, 
the  two  methods  are  applicable  in  quite  different  fields. 
For  what  he  calls  the  “ abstract  ” method  he  reserves  the 
narrow,  but  most  immediately  interesting,  province  of 
modern  advanced  industrial  life,  and  liands  over  to  the 
liistorical  the  economic  phenomena  of  all  the  human  past 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  human  present.  He  himself 
exhibits  much  capacity  for  such  historical  research,  and  in 
particular  has  thrown  real  light  on  the  less-noticed  econo- 
mic and  social  effects  of  the  institution  of  money,  and  on 
the  creation  of  capital  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society. 
But  his  principal  efficacy  has  been  in  reducing,  by  the 
considerations  we  have  mentioned,  still  further  than  his 
predecessors  had  done,  our  conceptions  of  the  work  which 
the  a priori  method  can  do.  He  in  fact  dispelled  the  idea 
that  it  can  ever  supply  the  branch  of  general  sociology 
which  deals  with  wealth.  As  to  the  relations  of  economics 
to  the  other  sides  of  sociology,  he  hold.s  that  the 
“abstract”  science  rightly  ignores  them.  It  does  not 
consider  the  differences  of  human  wants,  or  the  social 
results  of  their  several  gratifications,  except  so  far  as  these 
affect  the  production  of  wealth.  In  its  view  “a  pot  of 
beer  and  a jdeture — a book  of  religion  and  a pack  of 
cards — are  equally  worthy  of  regard.”  It  therefore  leaves 
the  ground  open  for  a science  which  will,  on  the  one  hand, 
study  wealth  as  a social  fact  in  all  its  successive  forms 
and  [)hases,  and,  on  the  other,  will  regard  it  in  its  true 
liglit  as  an  instrument  for  the  conservation  and  evolution 
— moral  as  well  as  material — of  liumuii  socictic.<. 

Though  it  will  involve  .a  slight  digression,  it  is  de.simlile  hen*  to 
notice  a fnrtlier  attenuation  of  tlie  funrtions  of  the  deductive 
method,  wliicli  is  well  pointed  out  in  Mr  Sidgwiok’s  recent  remark- 
able work  on  political  econotuy.  He  observes  that,  whil.st  J.  8. 
Mill  declares  that  tin*  metliod  u priori  i.s  the  true  method  of  the 
science,  and  that  “it  has  l>cen  so  uiiderstoovl  and  taught  hvall  its 
most  distingui.died  teaebens,*’  he  yet  hini‘-clf  in  tlie  treatment  of 
production  followed  an  inductive  method  (or  at  least  one  es.seutially 
ditferent  from  the  deductive),  obtaining  his  re.sults  by  “merely 
analysing  au<l  syslenuitiziug  our  common  empirical  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  industry.”  To  explain  this  cliavacteristic  inconsistency. 
Mr  Shlgwick  .sugge.sts  that  .Alill,  in  making  his  general  statem<-nt 
as  to  metliud,  had  in  contemplation  only  the  statics  of  distribution 
ami  exeluiiige.  .Vnd  in  this  latter  field  Mr  Sidgwick  holds  that 
the  « priori  nicthotl,  if  it  be  pursued  with  eaulioii,  if  the  siinpU- 
hed  premi.scs  be  well  devised  and  the  conolusioiis  “ inmUfied  by  a 
rough  conjectural  nllowamre”  fur  the  cdeiiients  omitted  in  the  pre- 
mises, i.s  not,  for  tin;  ciise  of  a develoj*e'l  industrial  .society, 
“essentially  false  or  mi.sleading.”  Its  conclusions  are  hypoilieti 
(•ally  valid,  though  “its  utility  as  a means  of  interpreting  ami 
explaining  concrete  facts  depemls  on  its  being  used  witli  as  full  a 
knowledge  as  possible  of  the  results  of  observation  and  induction.’ 
We  do  ant  think  tliis  statement  need  ho  objected  to,  though  wc 
.should  prefer  to  regard  deduction  from  hypolhe-sis  ns  a useful 

I logical  nitilice,  ami,  as  sm-h,  perfectly  legitimate  in 

this  as  in  other  fields  of  im|uiry,  rath«*r  than  as  the  main  form  of 
m-‘thnd  in  any  department  of  ecunoml-s.  Mr  Sidgwick,  by  his 
limiLatioii  of  deduction  in  distributional  «pie.stions  to  “a  state  of 
tilings  taken  as  the  type  t<>  which  civilized  sociidy  genenllv 
npproximates,”  seems  to  agree  with  Bageliot  that  for  times  anil 
phie.'M  which  do  not  corresnund  to  this  type  tlic  historical 
metln»d  must  be  used — a method  whi-  li.  bo  it  oliscrved,  iloes  not 
exelmle,  but  positively  inqdies,  '*  ivilective  analysis"  of  the  fa*  ts, 
ami  their  iuterpretati«»n  fiMiii  “the  motives  of  human  agents "a.s 
Well  as  fr  »m  otlier  determining  conditions.  In  tho  dynamieal 
.study  of  w<*.ilth— of  the  changes  in  its  dislributiun  no  les.s  than  its 
production — Mr  Sidgwick  admits  that  the  method  a priori  “can 
occupy  but  a very  subonlinatc  ]>Iace."  Wc  shoiiM  say  that  lo  re 
jiLo,  tliough  to  a leas  extent,  as  ii  logical  artilice  it  may  sometimes 
be  useful,  though  the  hypotheses  assumed  ought  m»t  to*  l>e  thosnme 
that  are  adapted  to  a m.iturc  industrial  .stage.  Ilut  the  essential 
organ  must  be  the  historical  method,  .studying  comparatively  the 
ditferent  phases  i>f  social  evolution. 

Connected  with  the  theory  of  modern  industry  is  t*no 


subject  which  Bagehot  treated,  though  only  in  an  incidental 
way,  much  more  satisfactorily  than  his  ]>redecessors, — 
namely,  the  function  of  the  cntreju’cnenr,  who  in  Mill  and 
Cairnes  is  scarcely  recognized  except  as  the  owner  of 
capital.  It  i.s  quite  .'singular  how'  little,  in  the  Ldjth'to/ 
Principles  of  the  latter,  lii.s  active  co-o]»eration  is  taken 
into  account.  Bagehot  objects  to  tho  plirase  “ wages  of 
superintendence,”  commonly  used  toexprcs.s  his  “ reward,” 
as  suggesting  altogether  erroneoas  ideas  of  the  nature  of 
his  work,  and  well  describes  the  large  and  varied  range 
of  his  activity  and  usefulness,  and  the  rare  combination 
of  gifts  and  acquirements  which  go  to  make  up  the  ]»cr- 
fection  of  his  equipment.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
a foregone  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  system  of  (.so-called) 
co  operation  has  sometimes  led  economists  to  keep  these 
important  considerations  in  the  background.  They  have 
been  brought  into  due  prominence  of  late  in  the  treatises 
of  Profs.  Marshall  and  F.  A.  Walker,  wlio,  however,  have 
scarcely  made  clear,  and  certainly  have  not  justified,  the 
principle  on  which  the  amount  of  the  rcnmncratioii  of  the 
entrepreneur  is  determined. 

We  have  seen  that  Jones  had  in  his  dogmatic  teaching 
anticipated  in  some  degree  the  attitude  of  the  new  school ; 
important  works  had  also  been  produced,  notably  by 
Thomas  Tooke  and  William  Xewmarch  {Histnrp  of  PriceSj 
1838-1857),  and  by  James  E.  Thorohl  lingers  (IJistori/  of 
Aifriculture  and  Prices  in  Enphiad,  1800-82),  on  the  course 
of  English  economic  history.  But  the  iirst  systematic 
statement  by  an  English  writer  of  the  philosoitliic  founda- 
tion of  the  historical  method,  as  the  ap[)ropriate  organ  of 
economic  research,  is  to  be  found  in  an  essay  by  T.  K. 
Cliffe  Leslie  (printed  in  the  Dublin  rnivcr5.ity  periodical, 
Jhrmathena,  1876;  since  included  in  liis  Essays  Moral 
and  PoUticat^  1879).  This  essay  wa.s  the  most  imi^ortant 
publication  on  the  logical  aspect  of  ucoiioinic  science  which 
had  aiqieared  since  Mills  e.ssay  in  hi.s  rnstdltd  (Jutstions. 
Though  Cairnes  had  expanded  and  illu.-itrated  the  views 
of  Mill,  he  had  really  added  little  to  their  suWtance. 
Leslie  takes  up  a position  directly  opposed  to  theirs.  He 
criticizes  with  much  force  and  verve  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  “ orthodox  ” school.  Tliose  who  are 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject  by 
Knies  and  other  Germans  will  ai»preciate  the  freshness 
and  originality  of  Leslie’s  treatment.  He  i»oiuts  out  the 
loose  and  vague  character  of  the  jiriucijile  to  wlucli  the 
classical  economi.sts  profe.ss  to  trace  back  all  the  pbeiio- 
mcna  with  which  they  deal — namely,  the  “ desire  of 
wealth.”  This  phrase  really  stands  fora  variety  of  wanl.s 
desires,  and  sentiment.s,  widely  different  ia  their  nature 
and  economic  effects,  and  undergoing  imi»ortant  changes 
(as,  indeed,  the  component  elements  of  wealth  itself  also 
do)  in  tlie  several  succes.sive  stages  of  llie  social  move- 
ment. The  trutli  is  that  tliere  are  many  different  economic 
motors,  altruistic  as  well  as  egoistic ; and  they  cannot  all 
be  Jumped  together  by  such  a coarse  generalization.  The 
a ju'ion  and  purely  deductive  method  eauiiot  yield  an 
explanation  of  the  cau-ses  which  regulate  either  the  nature 
or  the  amount  of  wealth,  nor  of  tlic  3arieties  of  distribu- 
tion in  different  social  sy.stems,  as.  for  e.xanqtlo,  in  th)  o 
of  France  and  England.  “The  hole  economy  of  e\eiy 
natii)ii  is  the  result  of  a long  evolution  in  which  there 
has  been  both  continuity  and  change,  and  of  which  tho 
economical  side  is  only  a particular  aspect.  And  the  laws 
of  which  it  is  the  result  must  be  .sought  in  liistoryand  the 
general  laws  of  society  and  social  evolution."  Tlie  intel- 
lectual, moral,  legal,  political,  and  cconomir  sides  of  social 
progress  arc  indissolubly  connected.  Thus,  juriilical  facts 
relating  to  jtroperty,  occupation,  and  tnide,  thrown  up  by 
the  social  movement,  are  also  economic  facts.  And,  more 
generally,  “the  economic  condition  of  English"  or  any 
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it  this  day  is  the  outcome  of  the  entire 
has  evolved  the  political  constitution,  the 
family,  the  forms  of  religion,  the  learned 
irts  and  sciences,  the  state  of  agriculture, 
ail  commerce.”  To  understand  existing 
IS  we  must  trace  their  histurical  evolution ; 
ophical  method  of  political  economy  must 
pounds  that  evolution.”  This  e.ssay  was 
challenge  over  addressed  to  the  ideas  of 
method,  and,  though  its  conclusions  have 
igainst,  the  arguments  on  which  they  arc 
ver  been  answered. 

to  the  dogmatic  generalizations  of  the 
jomics,  Leslie  thought  some  of  them  were 
them  required  careful  limitation.  Early 
had  shown  the  liollowness  of  the  wage- 
ugh  he  was  not  the  first  to  repudiate  it.* 
an  average  rate  of  wages  and  an  average 
le  rejected  excein  under  the  restrictions 
n Smith,  which  imply  a “ small  and 
of  trade.”  lie  thought  the  glib  assump- 
ge  rate  of  wages,  as  well  as  of  a wage- 
much  harm  “ by  hiding  the  real  rates  of 
causes  which  govern  them,  and  the  real 
ich  wages  iiroceed.”  The  facts,  Avhich  he 
ted,  he  found  to  be  everywhere  against 
every  country  there  is  really  a great 
; and  the  real  problem  is,  AVhat  are  the 
luce  these  ditferent  rates  As  to  profits, 
liere  are  any  means  of  knowing  the  gains 
all  the  investments  of  capital,  and 
u mere  fiction  that  any  capitalist  surveys 
ISugchot,  as  we  saw,  gave  up  the  doctrine 
vel  of  wages  and  ])rofit.s  except  in  the 
ui  industrial  society  of  the  contemporary 
icslie  denies  it  even  for  such  a society. 
10,  that  of  cost  of  ju-oduction  as  determin- 
es, and  the  principle  emerges  that  it  is 
action,  but  demand  and  sup[»ly,  on  which 
iS  than  international,  values  dejiend,— 
■mula  will  require  much  interpretation 
used  safely  and  Avith  advantage.  Thus 
) the  Avhole  of  the  national  industry  the 
>f  the  older  dogma  introduced  by  Cairnes 
of  non-conqieting  groups.  He  does  not, 

; the  real  operation  of  cost  of  production 
imited  area  within  which  rates  of  jirofit 
itcrminate  and  known  ; but  he  maintains 
on  the  large  scale  is  too  remote  and 
ify  our  treating  it  as  regulator  of  price. 
3,  the  entire  edifice  which  Ricardo  reared 
c identity  of  co.«t  of  production  and  price, 
t but  unreal  simplicity,  symmetry,  and 
appears  ; and  the  ground  is  cleared  for 
! which  must  take  its  place.  Le.slie  pre- 
tical  economy,  under  that  name,  does  not 
task  of  rearing  such  a structure,  the  ofiicc 
akeu  out  of  its  liands  by  sociology, 
successful  student  c»f  several  .special 
s — of  agricultural  economy,  of  taxation, 
n of  the  precious  metals  and  the  history 
has  been  indicated,  of  the  movements  of 
s in  relation  to  the  method  and  funda- 
of  the  science  that  he  did  the  most 
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important,  because  the  most  opportune  and  needful  work. 

And,  though  his  course  was  closed  too  early  for  the 
interests  of  knowledge,  and  much  of  Avhat  he  produced 
was  merely  occasional  and  fragmentary,  his  services  will 
be  found  to  have  been  greater  than  those  of  many  who 
have  left  behind  them  more  systematic,  elaborate,  and 
pretentious  writings. 

One  of  the  most  original  of  recent  English  writers  on  Jevons. 
political  economy  Avas  W.  Stanley  Jevous  (1835-1882). 

The  combination  Avhich  he  presented  of  a i>redilectiou  and 
aptitude  for  exact  statistical  inquiry  Avith  sagacity  and 
ingenuity  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results  was  such  as 
might  remind  us  of  Tetty.  He  tended  strongly  to  bring 
economics  into  close  relation  with  phy.sical  science.  He 
made  a marked  impression  on  the  public  mind  by  his 
attempt  to  take  stock  of  our  resources  in  the  article  of 
coal.  His  idea  of  a relation  between  the  reciu’rences  of 
commercial  crises  and  the  period  of  the  sun-spots  gave 
evidence  of  a fertile  and  bold  scientific  imagination,  though 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  establishing  such 
a relation.  Ho  Avas  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on 
Money  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchanye  (1875),  and  of 
various  essays  on  curi'ency  and  finance,  Avhich  have  been 
collected  since  his  death,  and  contain  vigorous  discussions 
on  subjects  of  this  nature,  as  on  bimetallism  (Avith  a de- 
cided tendency  iu  favour  of  the  single  gold  standard),  and 
several  valuable  suggestions,  a.s  Avith  respect  to  the  most 
perfect  system  of  cum  ucy,  domestic  and  international,  and 
in  [(articular  the  exten.-^ion  of  the  pa[>er  cmTcncy  iu  England 
to  smaller  amounts.  He  projiosed  iu  other  writings 
(collected  in  Methods  </  Hucud  Refonny  1883)  a variety  of 
measures,  only  jjartly  economic  in  their  character,  directed 
especially  to  tlie  elovation  of  the  Avorkiug  classes,  one  of 
the  most  important  b-ang  in  relation  to  the  conditions  of 
the  labour  of  married  women  iu  factories.  This  Avas  one 
of  several  instances  in  Avliich  he  repudiated  the  laissez  faire 
[irinciplc,  Avhich  iudeeil,  in  his  book  on  The  State  in  Relation 
to  Labour  (1882),  he  refuted  in  the  clearest  and  most  cou- 
viucing  Avay,  Avithout  changing  the  [losition  he  had  always 
maintained  as  an  ad\  ooate  of  free  trade.  ToAvards  the  end 
of  his  career,  Avhich  Avas  [ireumturely  terminated,  he  was 
more  and  more  throAving  off  “the  incubus  of  metaphysical 
ideas  and  expressions*'  Avhich  still  impeded  the  recognition 
or  confused  the  aj'preciation  of  social  facts.  He  A\*as,  in  his 
own  Avoids,  ever  more  distinctly  coming  to  the  conclusion 
“that  the  only  hope  of  attaining  a true  system  of  economics 
is  to  fiing  aside,  once  and  for  ever,  the  mazy  and  jjre})OS- 
terous  assumptions  of  Ihe  liicardiau  school."  With  respect 
to  method,  though  he  declares  it  to  be  his  aim  to  “investi- 
gate inductively  the  intricate  [(heuomena  of  trade  and 
industry,”  hi.s  views  had  not  jierhaps  assumed  a definitHe 
.shape.  The  editor  of  some  of  his  remains  declines  to  under- 
take the  determination  of  his  exact  position  Avith  respect  to 
the  historical  school.  Tlie  fullest  indications  Ave  [)ossess  on 
that  subject  are  to  be  found  in  a lecture  of  187C,  On  ihe 
Future  of  PoliticiU  Erutiomy.  He  saAv  the  importance  and 
necessity  in  economics  of  historical  investigation,  a line  of 
study  which  he  himself  was  led  by  native  bent  to  i>rose- 
cute  in  some  direction.^.  But  he  scarcely  aiq»rehended 
the  full  meaning  of  A\hat  is  called  the  historical  method, 

Avhich  he  erroneously  contrasted  Avith  the  “theoretical,” 
and  ap[iarently  supposed  to  be  concerned  Avith  verifying 
and  illu.strating  certain  abstract  doctrines  resting  on  in- 
de[»endent  bases.  Hence,  A\hilst  he  declared  himself  in 
favour  ot  “ thorough  reform  and  reconstruction,”  he  sought 
to  preserve  the  a prioi  i mode  of  proceeding  alongside  of, 
and  concurrently  Avith.  the  historical.  Political  economy, 
in  fact,  he  thought  was  breaking  u[>  and  falling  into 
several,  probably  into  many,  dittereiit  branches  of  inquiry, 
[)ronunent  amongst  Avhich  Avould  be  the  “thcoiy”  as  it 
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had  descended  from  his  best  predecessors,  especially  those 
of  the  French  school,  Avhilst  another  would  be  the  “historical 
study,”  as  it  Avas  followed  in  England  by  Jones,  Rogers, 
and  others,  and  as  it  had  been  proclaimed  in  general 
j)rinciple  by  his  contemporary  Cliffe  Le.slie.  This  was  one 
of  those  eclectic  views  Avhich  have  no  permanent  validity, 
but  are  useful  in  facilitating  a transition.  The  two  methotls 
will  doubtless  for  a time  coexist,  but  the  historical  Avill 
inevitably  su[»plant  its  rival.  AVhat  Jevons  meant  as  the 
“theory”  he  wished  to  treat  by  mathematical  methods 
{sQQhxA  Theory  of  Political  Ecoiymify  1871;  2nded.,  1879). 
This  [iroject  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  entertained  and 
partially  carried  into  effect  by  others  before  him,  though 
he  unduly  multiplies  the  number  of  .such  earlier  essays 
Avhen,  for  exanq)le,  he  mentions  Ricardo  and  J.  S.  Mill  as 
Avritiug  mathematically  because  they  sometimes  illustrated 
the  meaning  of  their  pro[»ositions  by  dealing  Avith  definite 
arithmetical  quantities.  Such  illustrations,  of  Avhich  a 
specimen  is  su[iplicd  by  Milfis  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
international  trade,  have  really  nothing  to  do  A\ith  the  use 
of  mathematics  as  an  instrument  for  economic  research, 
or  even  for  the  co-ordination  of  economic  truths.  AVe  have 
already,  in  speaking  of  Cournot,  explained  Avhy,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  the  application  of  mathematics  in  the  higher  sense 
to  economics  must  necessarily  fail,  and  we  do  not  think 
that  it  succeeded  iu  Jevons’s  hands.  His  conception  of 
“final  utility”  is  ingenioas,  but  we  cannot  regard  it  as 
either  “po.sitive”  or  fruitful.  He  offer.s  as  a valuable 
result  of  mathematical  investigation  the  theorem  that  in 
every  case  of  exchange  the  quantity  of  each  of  the  articles 
concerned  multii>Iie<l  by  its  utility  is  the  same.  Hut 
Avhat  Is  the  unit  of  utility?  If  Ave  cannot  look  for  some- 
thing more  tangible — not  to  say  more  serviceable — than 
this,  there  is  not  much  encouragement  to  pursue  such  re- 
searches, Avhich  Avill  in  fact  never  bo  anything  more  than 
academic  [»laything.s,  and  which  involve  the  very  real  evil 
ol  restoring  the  metaphysical  entities  previously  discarded. 
The  reputation  of  Jevons  as  an  acute  and  vigorous  thinker, 
inspired  Avith  noble  [loimlar  .synqtathie.s,  is  sufficiently 
established.  But  the  attempt  to  rcpre.sent  him,  in  spite  of 
himself,  as  a follower  and  continuator  of  Ricardo,  and  as 
one  of  the  jtrincipal  authors  of  the  development  of  economic 
theory  (meaning  by  “ theory  " the  old  a priori  doctrine) 
can  only  loAver  him  in  estimation  by  jilacing  his  services 
on  grounds  which  will  not  bear  criticism.  His  name  Avill 
survive  in  connexion,  not  Avith  new  theoretical  con- 
structions, but  with  his  treatment  of  ])i'actical  problems, 
his  fresh  and  lively  expositions,  and,  as  Ave  have  shown,  his 
energetic  tendency  to  a renovation  of  economic  method. 

Arnold  Toynliee  (18;»2-1 883),  Avho  left  behind  him  a 
beautiful  memory,  filled  as  lie  was  Avith  the  love  of  truth 
and  an  ardent  and  active  zeal  for  the  [mblic  good,  Avas 
author  of  some  fragmentary  or  unfinished  pieces,  Avhich  yet 
Avell  deserve  attention  both  for  their  intrin.sic  merit  and 
as  indicating  the  i»resent  drift  of  all  the  highest  natures, 
esiiecially  amongst  our  younger  men,  in  the  treatment  of 
economic  questu>ns.  He  had  a belief  in  the  organizing  I 
[)ower  of  democracy  Avhich  it  is  not  easy  to  share,  and  some 
strange  ideas  due  to  youthful  entluisiasm,  such  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Alazzini  is  “ the  true  teacher  of  our  age  and 
lie  fiuctuates  considerably  in  his  opinion  of  the  Ricardian 
[lolitical  economy,  in  one  place  declaring  it  to  be  a detected 
“intellectual  im[>o.sture,”  AA’hiist  elseAvbere,  apj(arently 
under  the  inffueuce  of  Bagehot,  he  speaks  of  it  as  haA-ing  been 
in  recent  times  “only  corrected,  re-stated,  and  [»ut  into  the 
pro[)er  relation  to  the  science  of  life,”  meaning  a[>j)arcutly, 
by  this  last,  general  sociology,  lie  saw,  however,  that  our 
great  help  iu  the  future  must  come,  as  much  had  already 
come,  from  the  historical  method,  to  Avhich  in  his  own 
researches  he  gave  preponderant  Aveight.  Its  true 


character,  too,  he  understood  better  than  many  even  of 
those  Avho  have  commended  it;  for  he  [lerceived  that  it  not 
only  explains  the  action  of  special  local  or  temporary  con- 
ditions on  economic  phenomena,  but  seeks  by  comparing 
the  stage.s  of  social  development  in  different  countries  and 
times  to  “discover  laws  of  universal  application.”  If,  as 
Ave  are  told,  there  exists  at  Oxford  a rising  group  of  men 
Avho  occu[)y  a position  in  regard  to  economic  thought  sub- 
stantially identical  Avith  tliat  of  Toynbee,  the  fact  is  one  of 
good  omen  for  the  future  of  the  science. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  [Jan  to  pas.s  juJgiiunt  on  the  Avorks  of 
coutempomry  English  authors,— a Judgnunt  which  could  not 
in  general  he  final,  and  which  would  be  subject  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  i(ias  in  a greater  degree  than  estimates  of  living  writei-s  in 
foreign  eountrios.  But,  for  the  infonnation  of  the  student,  some 
opinions  ina\-  bo  expressed  Avbich  scarcely  any  conq^tent  )»ersoii 
AV'oukl  dispute.  Tlie  best  brief  ex])ositiou  of  [Kditical  economy, 
substantially  in  aceorJauce  wiili  Alill’s  treatise,  is  to  be  found  iu 
Fawcett’s  Manual  (6th  ed.,  1884).  But  those  who  admit  in  [>art  the 
claims  ot  the  new  sdiool  will  jirefer  Air  and  Mrs  MarslialFs  Economics 
of  Industry  (2d  ed.,  1881).  Better,  in  some  respects,  tlian  either  is 
the  Tvlitical  Economy  the  Amencan  profes5»or,  Francis  A.  M’alker 
(1883),  whoso  special  treatises  oil  Money  and  on  the  U\ujcs  Question 
may  also  bo  recommended.  Other  meritorious  works  arc  J.  E.  T. 
Rogers’s  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  1870  ; John  Macdomicll’s 
Sitriry  of  Political  Economy,  1871  ; mul  John  L.  Shadwell's 
of  Political  Economy,  1877.  I'rof.  W.  E.  Hearn's (1864) 
contains  one  of  tlie  ablest  extant  treatments  of  the  subject  of  pro- 
duction. Mr  Goschen’s  is  the  best  work  on  the  foreign  exchanges 
(lOtlied.,  1879).  Mr  Macleod,  though  his  general  economic  scheme 
1ms  met  with  no  accejitance,  is  recognized  a.s  sup[ilyiiig  much  that 
is  useful  on  the  subject  of  banking.  rroL  Kog«  rs‘s  Six  Centuries 
of  Work  ami  Wages  (1884)  is  the  most  trustworthy  book  on  the 
economic  history  of  England  during  the  jicriod  with  Avhich  he 
dcal.«.  AV.  Cunningham’s  Groicth  of  English  Industry  and  Com- 
mnxe,  1882,  is  instructive  on  the  mercantile  system.  Dr  AV. 

I Neilson  llancoi'k  has  shown  in  a multitmie  of  papers  a most  exten- 
.sive  ami  accurate  knowledge  of  the  social  eirmomy  of  Ireland. 

On  American  political  economy  the  reader  Avill  eon.sult  with 
advantage  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  perirm  for  .September,  18S(», 
by  Clitic  Leslie,  which  av.is  written  after  the  i>ublicatiou  of  his 
collected  es.says.  AVe  can  only  mention  some  of  the  best-known 
works  (besides  those  of  F.  A.  AValker)  [(roduccil  in  the  United 
States.  Amongst  them  are  E.  IVshine  Sniith’s  (//Wiffcnf 

Economy,  1853:  Francis  Bowen’s  Amrri>:an  Political  Economy, 
1870  ; Amasa  Walker’s  Hdcncc  of  1867;  A.  L.  Ferry’s 

Elements  of  Politiced  Economy,  1866  (the  two  former  Avrilers  are 
l(roteetiouist,  the  two  latter  free-traders  ; Ferry  is  a »lisciple  of 
Bastiat).  The  [dlnciiml  works  on  American  economic  history 
are  tliose  of  A.  S.  Bullcs,  entitled  Induslritd  History  of  the  Vnited 
, States,  and  Financial  Hisionf  of  Ute  Vnited  , States,  1774-1789, 
1879. 

We  cannot  liere  overlook  a work  like  that  of  Mr  SiJgAvick 
(1883),  to  which  we  have  already  referred  on  a siircial  [»oint. 
It  is  iin[»ossible  not  to  res[K.*ct  and  admiri.*  the  eonscientious  and 
peuetmtiug  ciiticism  Avhicli  he  applies  to  the  a priori  system  of 
economics  iu  its  most  mature  form.  But  it  is  o[K'U  to  question 
whether  the  task  was  Avisely  umlertakeu.  It  cannot  l)e  iKjrmanently 
our  business  to  go  on  amemiiug  and  limiting  the  Ricardian 
doctrines,  and  asking  by  what  sj>eci:il  iiiterpretuti(»ns  of  phrases  or 
additional  ^|uaIilieatioiis  tliey  may  still  be  a<lmitted  as  having  a 
certain  value.  The  time  for  a new  construction  lias  arrived ; 
and  it  is  to  this,  or  at  lea.st  to  the  stiuly  of  its  conditions,  that 
competent  ihinkei's  with  the  due  scientific  prejaialion  should 
now  devote  themselves.  It  is  to  Im>  fean-d  that  Mr  SidgAvick’s 
treatise,  in.stead  of,  a.s  he  hopc.s,  “eliminating  uimecessary 
controversy,”  Avill  tend  to  leA'ive  tlie  slirites  contcstalio^ts  and 
oiseuscs  disputes  de  mots,  Avhich  Comte  censured  in  the  curlier 
economists.  It  is  inteiesiiug  to  ob.serve  that  the  pan  of  the  Avoik 
Avhii:k  is,  ami  has  been  recognized  as,  the  most  vulualde  is  that  in 
which,  shaking  off  the  fictions  of  the  old  school,  he  examines 
independently  by  the  light  of  obseiTation  ami  analysis  the  question 
of  the  industrial  action  of  Governnieiits. 

Let  us  brieffy  consider  iu  conclusion,  by  the  light  of  the 
preceding  historical  sur\ey,  Avhat  a[tpear  to  be  the  steps  in 
the  direction  of  a renovation  of  economic  science  Avhich  arc 
uoAv  at  once  i>racticable  and  urgent. 

I.  Ecouomic  investigation  has  hitherto  fallen  for  the 
most  i>art  into  the  hands  of  laAvyer.-s  and  men  of  letters, 
not  into  those  of  a genuinely  scientific  class.  Nor  have 
its  cultivators  in  general  had  that  sound  preparation  in  the 
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;anic  and  vital  nature  which  is  necessary  ' a 
lying  bases  of  doctrine  or  as  furnishing  o 
b Their  education  has  usually  been  of  a s 
id.  Hence  political  ecouoiny  has  retained  I a 
and  spirit  which  belonged  to  it  in  the  17th  i 
•ies,  instead  of  advancing  with  the  times,  t 
truly  positive  character.  It  is  homogene-  ti 
•hool  logic,  with  the  abstract  unhistorical  1 t 
ith  the  a priori  ethics  and  politics,  and  | I 
itjuated  systems  of  thought ; and  it  will  be 
; who  insist  most  strongly  on  the  niainteu-  , < 
-ional  character  have  derived  their  habitual  ^ 

from  those  regions  of  obsolete  speculation.  ; i 
erstand  the  attitude  of  true  men  of  science  , : 
anch  of  study,  which  they  regard  wifh  ill-  | ] 
apt,  and  to  whose  professors  they  either  re-  \ j 

ctantly  concede  a place  in  their  brothcrhocHl.  ^ ; 

Lce  of  this  unscientific  character  of  political  j < 
to  lie  in  the  too  individual  and  subjective  ' 
liich  it  has  been  treated.  ealtli  having  , 
as  what  satisfies  desires,  the  definitely 
lalitics  possessed  by  some  objects  of  suppU-  ^ 
ergy,  and  improving  the  physiological  con-  ^ 
*t  out  of  account.  Eveiything  is  gauged  by  I 
subjective  notions  and  desires.  All  desires 
[uaily  legitimate,  and  all  that  sixtisfics  our  | 
lly  wealth.  Value  being  regarded  as  the  * 
ly  mental  appreciation,  the  social  value  of 
sense  of  their  objective  utility,  which  is 
dly  measurable,  is  passed  over,  and  ratio  of 
.•lusivcly  considered.  The  truth  is,  that  at 
dl  economic  inve.stigation  must  lie  the  idea  ^ 
tion  of  wealth  for  the  maintenance  and 
I society.  And,  if  we  overlook  this,  our 
become  a t*lay  of  logic  or  a manual  for  the  , 
than  a contribution  to  social  science;  whilst  ' 
of  couqileteness,  it  will  be  in  truth  one-sided  ^ 
Economic  science  is  something  far  larger  , 
ictics  to  which  some  have  wi>hed  to  reduce 
uerit  of  the  physiocrats  seems  to  have  lain  in  [ 
rceptiou  of  the  close  relation  of  their  study 
rnal  nature;  and,  so  far,  we  must  recur  to 
view,  basing  our  economics  on  physics  and 
loped  in  our  own  time.  Further,  the  science  | 
I of  all  the  theologico-metaphysical  elements 
hich  still  encumber  and  deform  it.  Teleology 
>n  the  one  hand,  and  the  jargon  of  “natural 
indefeasible  rights  ’’  on  the  other,  must  be 
led. 

assume  as  universal  [)remises,  from  which 
hs  can  be  deductively  derived,  the  con- 
las  which  have  been  habitually  employed, 
ill  men  desire  wealth  and  dislike  exertion, 
repositions,  which  profess  to  anticipate  and 
al  exi)erience,  and  which  necessarily  intro- 
.liite  where  relativity  should  reign,  must  he 
'he  law.s  of  wealth  (to  revcr.se  a phrase  of 
t be  inferred  from  the  facts  of  wealth,  not 
alate  of  human  .selfishness.  A\  e must  bend 
i serious  direct  study  of  the  way  in  which 
ctually  addressed  it.self  and  now  addresses 
.vii  conservation  and  evolution  through  tlic 
;s  material  wants.  AMiat  organs  it  has 
this  ]>urpose,  how  they  operate,  how  thej  arc 
e medium  in  wliieh  they  act  and  by  the  co- 
ns directed  to  other  ends,  how  in  their  turn 
those  latter,  how  they  and  their  functions 
.vely  modified  in  time  these 

Lther  statical  or  dynamical,  are  all  ([uestions 
pable  of  iHiing  studied  through  observation 


and  history  oa  the  nature  and  progress  of  liuman  language 
or  religion,  or  any  other  group  of  social  phenomena,  buch 
study  will  of  course  require  a continued  “reflective 
analysis  ” of  the  results  of  observation;  and,  whilst  eliminat- 
ing all  premature  assumptions,  wc  shall  use  a.scertained 
truths  re.st>ecting  human  nature  as  guides  in  the  inquiry 
and  aids  towards  the  interpretation  of  facts.  And  the 
employment  of  deliberately  instituted  liypotheses  will  he 
legitimate,  but  only  as  an  occasional  logical  artifice. 

°1I.  Economics  must  be  constantly  regarded  as  forming 
only  one  department  of  the  larger  science  of  sociology,  in 
vital  connexion  with  its  other  departments,  and  with  the 
moral  synthesis  which  is  the  crown  of  the  whole  intellectual 
system.  We  have  already  sufliciently  explained  the 
philosophical  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  economic 
phenomena  of  society  cannot  be  isolated,  except  provision- 
ally, from  the  rest, — that,  in  fact,  all  the  primary  social 
elements  should  be  liabitually  regarded  with  respect  to  their 
mutual  de[»endence  and  reciprocal  actious.  Especially  must 
we  keef)  in  view  tlie  high  moral  issues  to  which  the  eco- 
nomic movement  is  sub.servieut,  and  in  the  absence  of  which 
it  could  never  in  any  great  degree  attract  the  interest  or  fix 
' the  attention  either  of  eminent  thinkers  or  of  right-minded 
! men.  The  individual  point  of  view  will  have  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  social ; each  agent  will  have  to  be  regarded 
1 as  an  organ  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  and  of  the 
i larger  society  of  the  race.  The  consideration  of  interest.^, 
as  George  Eliot  has  well  said,  must  give  place  to  that  of 
function^  The  old  doctrine  of  right,  which  lay  at  the  l>asi.s 
of  the  system  of  “natural  liberty,”  ha.s  done  its  temiiomry 
work ; a doctrine  of  duty  will  have  to  be  substituted,  fixing 
' on  positive  grounds  the  nature  of  the  social  co-operation  of 
' each  class  and  each  member  of  the  community,  anil  the  rules 
which  must  regulate  its  just  and  beneficial  exercise. 

Turning  now  from  the  question  of  the  theoretic  constitu- 
I tion  of  economic.s,  and  viewing  the  science  with  respect  to 
its  influence  on  public  policy,  we  need  not  at  the  present 
I day  waste  word.s  in  repudiating  the  idea  that  “ non-govern- 
' ment  ” in  the  economic  sphere  is  the  normal  order  of  things. 

; The  Utissez  faire  doctrine,  coming  down  to  us  from  the 
system  of  natural  liberty,  was  long  the  great  watchword  of 
economic  orthodoxy,  and  it  had  a special  acceptance  and 
persistence  in  Eiiiiland,  in  consequence  of  the  political 
1 stnurgle  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  which  made 
* economic  discussion  in  this  country  turn  almost  altogether 
j on  free  trade— a slate  of  things  whicli  was  continued  by 
! the  effort  to  procure  a modification  of  the  protective  policy 
of  foreign  nations.  But  it  has  now  for  some  time  lost  the 
' sacrosanct  character  with  which  it  was  formerly  invested. 
This  is  a result  not  so  much  of  scientific  thought  as  of  the 
pressure  of  practical  needs — a cause  wliicli  has  modified 
' the  successive  forms  of  economic  opinion  more  than  theorists 
! are  willing  to  acknowledge.  Social  exigencies  will  force 
i the  hands  of  statesmen,  whatever  tlieir  attachment  to 
- abstract  formulas  ; and  politicians  have  practically  turned 
3 ' their  backs  on  hnssf^z  faire.  The  state  has  with  excellent 
f effect  proceeded  a considerable  way  in  tlie  direction  of 
t controlling,  for  ends  of  social  equity  or  public  utility,  the 
1 niverations  of  individual  interest.  The  economists  them- 
1 selve.s  have  for  the  iiio.st  part  been  converted  on  the  (juestum ; 
s amongst  theorists  Air  Herbert  Spencer  finds  himself 
D i almost  a damanfi^  in  deserto  in  j-rotesting  against  wjiat 
s I he  calls  the  “new  slavery”  of  Governmental  interference, 
e He  will  protest  in  vain,  so  far  as  he  seeks  to  rehabilitate 
the  old  absolute  doctrine  of  the  economic  passivity  of  the 
ri  state.  But  it  is  certainly  possible  that  even  by  virtue  of  the 
s force  of  the  reaction  against  that  doctrine  there  may  be  an 
e excessive  or  precipitate  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction. 
,s  With  the  course  of  production  or  exchange  considered  m 
n itself  there  will  probably  be  in  England  little  disposition 
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to  meddle.  But  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  which 
arise  from  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  world  of  labour  will 
doubtless  from  time  to  time  here,  as  elsewhere,  prompt  to 
premature  attempts  at  regulation.  Apart,  however,  from 
the  removal  of  evils  which  threaten  the  public  peace,  and 
from  temporary  palliations  to  ease  off  social  pressure,  the 
right  policy  of  the  state  in  this  sphere  will  for  the  present  , 
be  one  of  abstention.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  industrial  ^ 
society  will  not  (jernianently  remain  without  a systematic  i 
organization.  The  mere  conflict  of  private  interest  will  i 
never  produce  a well-ordered  commonwealth  of  labour.  | 
Freiheit  keine  Losung.  Freedom  is  for  society,  as  for  ^ 
the  individual,  the  necessary  condition  precedent  of  the  | 
solution  of  practical  problems,  both  as  allowing  natural  ^ 
forces  to  develop  themselves  and  as  exhibiting  their 
spontaneous  tendencies;  but  it  is  not  in  itself  the  solution. 
Whilst,  however,  an  organization  of  the  industrial  world 
may  with  certainty  be  expected  to  arise  in  process  of  time, 
it  would  be  a great  error  to  attempt  to  improvise  one. 
We  are  now  iu  a period  of  transition.  Our  ruling  jiowers 
have  still  an  equivocal  character ; they  are  not  in  real 
harmony  with  industrial  life,  and  are  in  all  respects 
imperfectly  imbued  with  the  modern  spirit.  Besides,  the 
conditions  of  the  new  order  are  not  yet  sufficiently  under- 
stood. The  institutions  of  the  future  must  be  founded  on 
sentiments  and  habits,  and  these  must  be  the  slow  growth 
of  thought  and  experience.  The  solution,  indeed,  must 
be  at  all  times  largely  a moral  one  ; it  is  the  spiritual  rather 
than  the  temporal  power  that  is  the  natural  agency  for 
redressing  or  mitigating  most  of  the  evils  associated  with 
industrial  life.^  In  fact,  if  there  is  a tendency — and  we  may 
admit  that  such  a tendency  is  real  or  imminent— to  push  the 
state  towards  an  extension  of  the  normal  limits  of  its  action 
for  the  maintenance  of  social  equity,  this  is  doubtless  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  growing  dissidence  on 
religious  questions  in  the  most  advanced  communities  has 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  churclies,  and  deprived  their 
influence  of  social  universality.  What  is  now  most  urgent 
is  not  legislative  interference  on  any  large  scale  with  the 
industrial  relations,  hut  the  formation,  in  both  the  higher 
and  lower  regions  of  the  industrial  world,  of  profound 
convictions  a.s  to  social  dutie.s,  and  some  more  effective 
mode  than  at  present  exists  of  diffusing,  maintaining,  and 
applying  those  convictions.  This  is  a subject  into  which  we 
cannot  enter  here.  But  it  may  at  least  be  said  tliat  the 
only  parties  in  contemporary  public  life  which  seem  rightly 
to  conceive  or  adequately  to  appreciate  the  necessities  of 
the  situation  are  those  that  aim,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the 
restoration  of  the  old  spiritual  i)ower,  or,  on  the  other,  at 
the  formation  of  a new  one.  And  this  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  one  sort  of  Governmental  interference 
which  the  advocates  of  laissez  faire  have  not  always  dis- 
countenanced, and  which  yet,  more  than  any  otlier,  tends 
to  prevent  the  gradual  and  peaceful  development  of  a new 
industrial  and  social  system,— namely,  the  interference 
with  spiritual  liberty  by  setting  up  official  types  of 
philosoidiical  doctrine  and  imposing  restrictions  on  the 
expression  and  discussion  of  opinions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  principal  conclusion  respecting 
economic  action  harmonizes  with  that  relating  to  the 
theoretic  study  of  economic  phenomena,  tor,  as  we  held 


that  the  latter  could  not  l»e  successfully  pursued  excejU 
as  a duly  subordinated  branch  of  the  wider  science  of 
sociology,  so  in  jtractical  human  affairs  we  believe  that  no 
partial  synthesis  is  possible^  but  that  an  economic  re- 
organization of  society  imjtlies  a universal  reno\ation, 
intellectual  and  moral  no  less  than  material.  The  indus- 
trial reformation  for  which  western  Europe  groans  and 
travails,  and  the  advent  of  which  is  indicated  by  so  many 
symptoms  (though  it  will  come  only  as  the  fruit  of  faith- 
ful and  sustained  effort),  will  be  no  isolated  fact,  but  will 
form  one  part  of  an  applied  art  of  life,  modifying  our 
whole  environment,  affecting  our  whole  culture,  and  re- 
gulating our  whole  conduct — iu  a word,  consciously 
directing  all  our  resources  to  the  conservation  and  evolu- 
tion of  humanity. 

Tlie  reader  is  referred  for  fuller  information  in  tlie  foUowirg 
work.s  on  the  history  of  political  economy,  all  of  which  have  he»*n 
more  or  less,  and  some  very  largely,  used  in  the  prei^raiiuii  of  the 

foregoing  outline.  , 

Ge.seral  Histouies.— VEamemne  roUtiqueen  Awro/r 
depuislcs  anciensjxuqu  d nos  jours,  by  Jerome  A-lolphe  blamjni 
(1837-38);  of  which  there  is  an  Knglish  translation  by  Kniily  J. 
Leonard  (18801.  Jlistoirc  de  VEcunomie  Volitiquc,  hy  Alban  de 
Villeneuvc-Bargerooi.t  (Brns.scls,  183^  ; Pans,  184L  ; written  from 
the  Catholic  ]*oint  of  view.  TiVu*  of  iht  Progrt'^s  of  Political 
Economy  in  Pakto^ic  since  the  Century,  hy  Travirs  Iwiss, 

D.C.ll  (1847).  Jdc  gcschichtlichc  Eiitvid'clunq  der  Xatiu7ial- 
j Ocko7inntilc  uiid  ihrer  Literatur,  by  Julius  Kautz  (2d  ed.  1860) ; a 
I valuable  work  markeil  by  ]-hilo.sophical  bieadth,  and  exhibiting 
the  re.sulf.s  of  extensive  research,  but  too  deilamatorv  in  style. 
k'ritischc  Gcschichte  dcr  SationaVokonomic  und  dcr  SocialUmus.  by 
Kinile  Diihring  (1871  ; 3d  ed.  1879) ; characterized  bv  its  author’s 
usual  sagacity,  but  also  by  his  usual  penerseness  and  deprccialioii 
of  mcritonous  writers  in  his  own  field.  Guida  alio  studio  dell 
Eamomia  Poliiiat.  by  Luigi  Cos.«a  (1876  and  1878;  Kng.  irnns. 
1880),  Geschicktc dcr  Sationalokononuk,  by  II.  Kisenbart  (1881);  a 
vigorous  and  original  sketch.  And,  lastly,  a brief  but  cxeelleiit 
history  by  H.  von  Scheel  in  the  Ua^idluch  der politischtn  Oekonconie 
(really  a*  great  eneycloirardia  of  economic  knowledge  in  all  its 
extent  and  applications),  edited  by  Gustav  .^chbnberg  (1882).  To 
these  histories  proper  must  be  a<l<led  The  Literature  of  Political 
I Eeemomy,  bv  J.  R.  MH.’ulloch  (1845),  a book  which  might 
' advantage  be  re-edited,  supplemented  where  inqurfect,  and  con- 
tinued fo  our  own  time.  Some  of  the  biographical  and  critical 
notices  by  Eughie  Daire  and  others  in  the  Collrction  des  }7rincif>auT 
Ecovomikes  will  also  l*e  found  useful,  as  well  as  the  articles  in  the 
Pictionnairc  de  VEconomie  Politique  of  Coipielin  and  Guillauniin 
{1852-53i,  which  is  justly  described  by  Jevons  as  “on  the  whole 
the  best  work  of  reference* in  the  literatiiie  of  the  science." 

SrECiAi,  IlisToKiEs.— delta  Piomomin  PuUUca  ir 
’ Italia,  Qssia  Plyilogo  critico  degli  Kconomisti  Itnliani,  by  rounl 
I G useppe  Pecchio  (1829),  intended  as  an  ap)>emiix  to  Piaron 
I Custodi  s collection  of  lh»*  Scrittori  c/omki  Itnliani  di  Kemomia 
' PoUtka.  50  vols.,  compriMug  the  writings  of  Italian  economist' 
fn»m  15S2  to  1804.  There  is  a French  translation  of  Pecchio’s 
work  by  Leonard  Gallois  (1830).  The  book  is  not  without  ^•alue. 

' though  often  superficial  and  rhetorical. 

Sjxiin.—Storia  della  Ecnnoniia  PolUica  in  PX^yana  1863',  by 
M.  (.’olmeiro  ; rather  a liistory  of  economy  than  of  economica — r*f 
I iKdicies  and  in'litutiona  rather*  tlian  of  theories  and  literary  works. 

Gcrmany.^O(S<'hicht>'  dcr  yutionnl  hkonomik  in  luutschland 
(1874),  bv  \Vilhelm  Koscher  : a vast  rcj  eitory  of  learning  on 
.subject,  with  orcariunal  side-glunci‘s  at  other  economic  literatures 
Die  neuerc  F<UionnUi,konomie  in  ihren  Hnvptrkhtuvgen,  by 
Moritz  Meyer  '3d  ed.,  1882)  : a useful  handbook  dealing  almost 
exclusivelv  with  recent  German  sjweulati.ai  and  policy. 

pAujlnml.^Zur  Geschkhtc  dcr  Englischn  Volksxcirthschoftshhre. 

' bv  W.  Koscher  0^h\-k2\. 

‘The  reader  is  also  advi.-ed  to  consult  the  articles  of  the  present 
work  which  relate  directly  to  the  several  principal  writers  on 
political  economy.  (J*  E.  i.) 


